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THE ESQUIMAUX, AND THEIR HABITS. 


The most northerly of the native Ameri- are found chiefly in Greenland, Labrador, 
fan tribes is the Esquimaux, a people who on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and the 
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’ coast of the Pacific as far as the peninsula 
of Alaska, and also occupying a part of the 
neighboring Asiatic coast. The name which 
they give themselves is that of Innuit, sig- 
nifying ‘‘men.”’ The appellation Esqui- 
maux, given to them by the Algonquins, 
means “raw eaters,” and refers, apparent- 
ly, to the habit which they have of eating 
raw flesh. Living as they do in a region of 
perpetual snow and ice, these people would 
seem to us to lack almost all the pleasures 
and objects of pursuit that make life desir- 
able; but one class cannot judge very well 
for another, and the observations of trav- 
elers seem to prove that the Esquimaux are 
adapted to their surroundings, and enjoy 
life as well as do the inhabitants of more 
favored countries. They are firmly at- 
tached to their native land, and, if forced 
to remain away from it for any length of 
time, will mourn deeply and long for the 
time when they can again behold it. Cap- 
tain Hall, in proof of this, relates the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of Kudlago, 
‘a singularly intelligent man, who had vis- 
ited the United States, and fully learned to 
appreciate the advantages of the high civi- 
lization which he saw there. But all his 
wishes were for home, and he was tgken 
back. As the ship neared his native land, 
he fel) ill, and died, his last words being the 
eager inquiry, ‘Do you see ice? Do you 
see ice?’ ”’ 

In personal appearance the Esquimaux 
are peculiar, They are short in stature, as 
compared with Europeans, the common 
height being about five feet three inches for 
the men, and two or three inches less for 
the women. Although the complexion is 
sometimes rather dark, it is not generally 
much darker than that of the natives of 
Southern Europe; but, as the Esquimaux 
never wash, it is not to be wondered at that 
their skins acquire a darker tinge than na- 
ture at first imparts. The idea of daily ab- 
lutions never enters the mind of an Esqui- 
mau, and he is ignorant of the practices of 
white men in that respect, unless he has 
met with them and witnessed their devotion 
to cleanliness. In Captain Hall’s ‘‘ Life 
with the Esquimaux”’ he gives the follows 


** Mr. Rogers and I, at a suggestion from 
me, thought it best to commence the change 
of nationality with soap and water. The 
process was slow, that of arriving at the 
beautiful little girl, whom we at leng.h 
found, though deeply imbedded layer after 
layer in dirt. Then came the task of mak- 
ing her toilet. With a very coarse comb J 
commenced to disentangle her hair. She 
had but little, the back part from behind 
her ears having been cut short off on ac- 
count of severe pains in her head. How 
patiently she submitted to the worse than 
curry-comb process I had touse! This was 
the first time in her life that a comb had 
been put to her head. Her hair was filled 
with moss, seal and reindeer hairs, and 
many other things, too numerous to call 
them all by name. Poor little thing! Yet 
she was fat and beautiful, the very picture 
of health. Her cheeks were as red as the 
blown rose; Nature’s vermilion was upon 
them.”’ 

There have been later voyages than Cap- 
tain Hall’s, and one of the most important, 
within the past few years, was that of the 
Austrian ship “‘ Tegetthoff.”’ A thrilling 
narrative has been written of that expedi- 
tion by Julius Payer, one of the comimand- 
ers of the vessel. The expense of this search 
for the unknown regions of the North was 
borne by the government and private sub- 
scriptions, and resulted in finding new land, 
and then the abandoning of the ship, and a 
three-months’ journey over rugged ice cov- 
ered with snow, crossed by crevices, and in- 
tersected by open water. Sometimes the 
party could not make more than half a mile 
a day; and when it did reach clear water all 
hands were nearly exhausted with the trials 
which they had passed through, It was in 
latitude 77 deg., 49 min., that the sledges 
were abandoned, and the boat came into 
use. After a variety of adventures, the 
party was picked up by some Russian fish- 
ermen, and well cared for. 

From this expedition we learn many par- 
ticulars of the Esquimaux, but nothing that 
is really new. We are shown the portrait 
of a chief, who has some thirty people un- 
der his command, and very proud he is of 


ing illustration of their habits, — in refer- \ his position, and the distinction which it 
ence to a little Esquimau girl: — 

* Kimnaloo has just been Americanized. 
Captain B——’s good wife had made and 
sent to her a pretty red dress, a necktie, 
mittens, belt, &c. 


‘Bives him, although the salary attached to 


the office is not much. Neither is the 
chiefs authority respected much, unless his 
subjetts are of his way of thinking; and, as 
a generel thing, they do as they please, and 
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leave the chief to look out for his own for- 
Ifa family knows of a good place to 
camp for the summer season, where game is 
plenty, or a whale has been washed on 
shore, — making the air of the neighbor- 
hood loud with perfume of a different na- 
ture from that which our ball-room exqui- 
siles extol, —or where the mosquitos are a 
little less troublesome than usual, then the 
fellow packs up his family and traps, and 
leaves his colony, until such time as he 
thinks it best to return and go into winter 
quarters with the rest of his tribe. Then 
he builds new snow huts, or patches up the 
old ones, and lays out the winter’s work, 
which usually consists of sleeping, or else 
waiting patiently on the ice for a seal — 
about the only food that they have to eat, 
unless fortunate enough to kill a bear or 
knock over a bird. There would be starva- 
tion in every village of the North were the 
seal crop to fail; and the amount of patience 
that an Esquimau exhibits in search of 
seals is rarely equalled in this world. He 
will wait and watch for hours; and when 
the cold is so intense that a white person 
would perish in a short time, the native 
squats and waits and watches, often return- 
ing to his home hungry, and without the 
means of providing a supper for himself 
and family. But he sleeps, and hopes for 
better things the next day, or else borrows 
apint of oil from his next-door neighbor, 
and drinks it to keep up the animal heat. 
Our engraving on page 13 shows two Es- 
quimaux engaged in seal-hunting, and we 
cannot better explain their method than by 
quoting the following description: ‘‘ The 
reader is doubtless aware that the seal, be- 
ing a mammal, breathes atmospheric air, 
and that in consequence it cannot remain 
very long under water, but is obliged to 
come up at certain intervals for the purpose 
of breathing. When it dives under the ice, 
it would therefore be drowned did it not 
form for itself certain breathing holes in 
the ice, These are very small, not more 
than an inch and a half, or at the most two 
inches, in diameter, and do not penetrate 
through the coating of snow that lies on the 
ice, 
“The hunter's dog, which is specially 
wained for this purpose, detects the breath- 
ing hole, and the master then reverses his 
harpoon, which has a long, spindle-shaped 
butt, and thrusts it through the snow in 
search of the concealed hole, which often 
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lies under some two feet of snow. 
he has found it he seats himself by the hole, 
with his harpoon ready; and there he will 
sit until he hears the blowing sound of the 
seal, when he drives the harpoon into the 
hole, and invariably secures his prey. This 
is the more difficult, as, if the stroke be 
wrong by even a quarter of an inch, the 
seal will not be struck, and the man is often 
wearied with waiting and need of sleep. 

** The patience with which the Esquimau 
hunter will watch a seal-hole far surpasses 


that of a cat at amouse-hole. Captain Hall 
mentions one case, where an Esquimau, a 


A YOUNG ESQUIMAU. 


notable seal-hunter, actually sat watching a 
seal-hole for two and a half days and two 
nights without either sleep or food. Con- 
sidering the nature of the climate, such a 
feat as this is almost incredible. The poor 
man, after all his trouble, failed to secure 
the seal, but was not disheartened, and, after 
taking some food, went off again to the seal- 
hole to renew his watch. 

**Some of the Esquimaux seal-hunters 
use a singularly ingenious instrument for 
enabling them to de‘ect the approach of the 


_animals. It consists of a very slender ivory 


rod, about twelve inches in length, pointed 
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at one end, and having a round knob at the 
other, It is about as thick as a crow quill. 
When the hunter has found a seal-hole, he 
. ties to the upper end a very fine thread made 
of sinew, and lowers it into the seal-hole, 
where it is allowed to dangle by the thread. 
When the seal comes to breathe, it takes no 
notice of so small an object, but rises as 
usual for air, pushing the little rod before it, 
As soon as the hunter sees the rod rise, he 
knows that the seal is there, and drives his 
spear down the hole. Even a larger float— 
if we may so call it—might be unseen by the 
seal, but it would interfere with the passage 
of the spear. 

“Sometimes the seal-hunter actually 
stalks the wary animal on the ice. It takes 
short naps of only a few seconds’ duration, 
and between them raises its head and looks 
around to see if any enemy be approaching. 
The Esquimau takes advantage of this 
habit, and, lying down on the ice, he waits 
for these short naps, and hitches himseif 
along the ice toward the animal, looking 
himself very much like a seal as he lies on 
the ice, covered with seal-skin garmeuts. 
Whenever the seal raises his head, the hun- 
ter stops, begins to paw with his hands, and 
utters a curious droning monologue, which 
is called ‘seal talk,’ and is supposed to act 
asacharm, Cer'ain it is, that the eal ap- 
pears to be quite gratified by the talk, is put 
off its guard, and allows the hunter to ap- 
proach near enough to make the fatal 
stroke.” 

The dress of the Esquimaux of both sexes 
is the same, so that at a short distance the 
appearance is alike, both men and wo- 
men wearing trousers, and jackets with a 
large hood which can either be drawn over 
the head or allowed to fall upon the shoul- 
ders, The jacket is usually made of deer- 
hide, and the hood is lined and turned up 
with white fur, which: contrasts curiously 
with the dark, broad face which it surrounds. 
The edge of the coat is generally bordered 
with a lighter-colored fur, and is often 
adorned with fine strips of fur hanging like 
tassels. Under this coat is worn another of 
similar shape but of lighter material and 
with the furry side turned inward. The 
legs are clothed in two pairs of trotisers, 
which only reach as far as the knee. The 
boots are made of the same materials as the 
rest of the dress, and in winter the Esqui- 
manu wears first a pair of boots with the fur 


inward, then slippers of seft seal-skin so 


prepared as to be water-proof, then another 
pair of boots, and, lastly, strong seal-skin 
shoes. In summer one pair of boots is suf- 
ficient protection, 

The snow-houses of the Esquimaux, 
called igloos, are of a dome-like shape, and 
ha e been described as follows by Captain 
Lyon: ‘Our astonishment was unbound- 
ed, when, after creeping through some long 
passages of snow, to enter the different 
dwellings, we found ourselves in a cluster 
of dome-shaped edifices, entirely construct- 
ed of snow, which, from their recent, erec- 
tion, had not been sullied by the smoke of 
the numerous lamps that were burning, but 
admitted the light in most delicate hues of 
verdigris green and blue, according to the 
thickness of the slab through which it 
passed, There were five clusters of huts, 
some having one, some two, and others three 
domes, in which thirteen families lived, 
each occupying a dome, or one side of it, 
according to their strength, The wih»le 
number of people were twenty-one men, 
twenty-five women, and eighteen children, 
making a total of sixty-four, 

**The entrance to the building was by a 
hole about a yard in diameter, which led 
through a low arched passage of sufficient 
breadth for two to pass in a stooping pos- 
ture, and about sixteen feet in length; an- 
other hole then presented itself, and led 
through a similarly shaped but shorter pas- 
sage, having at its termination a round open- 
ing about two feet across. 

‘*Each dwelling might be averaged at 
fourteen or sixteen feet in diameter, by six 
or seven in height; but as snow alone was 
used in their construction, and was always 
at hand, it might be supposed that there 
was no particular size, that being of course 
at the option of the builder. The laying of 
the arch was performed in such a manner 
as would have satisfied the most regular 
artist, the key pieee on the top being a large 
square slab, The blocks of snow used in 
the buildings were from four to six inches 
in thickness, and about a couple of feet in 
length, carefully pared with a large knife. 
Where two families occupied a dome, & seat 
was raised on either side two feet in height. 
These raised places were used as beds, and 
covered, in the first place, with whalebone, 
sprigs of Andromeda, or pieces of seal-skin ; 
over these were spread deer-pelts and deer- 
skin clothes, which had a very warm ap- 
pearance. The pelts were used as blankets, 
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and many of them had ornamental fringes 
of leather sewed around their edges, 

Each dwelling-place was illuminated by a 
broad piece of transparent fresh-water ice, 
of about two feet in diameter, which formed 
part of the roof, and was placed over the 
door. These windows gave a most pleasing 
light, free from glare, and something like 
that which is thrown through ground glass, 
We soon learned that the building of a 
house was but the work of an hour or two, 


. 


and that a couple of men—one to cut the 


slabs and another to lay them—were sufii- . 


cient laborers.” 

Dr. Hayes, in his interesting book, called 
“An Arctic Boat Journey,” gives us some 
vivid pictures of life amid the snow and ice 
of the North. He thus speaks of sledges 
and sledge journeys? 

“While the preparations were being made, 
I examined one of them minutely. It was, 
almost without exception, the most ingen- 
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fously contrived specimen of the mechanic 
art that I have ever seen. It was made 
wholly of bone and leather. The runners, 
which were square behind and rounded up- 
ward in front, and about five feet long, seven 
inches high, and three-fourths of an inch 
thick, were slabs of bone; not solid, but 
composed of a number of pieces, of various 
shapes and sizes, cunningly fitted and tight- 
ly lashed together. Some of these were not 

than one’s two fingers; some were 
three or four inches square; others were 
triangular, the size of one’s hand; while 


others, again, were several inches long and 
two or three broad. These pieces were all 
fitted together as neatly as the blocks of a 
Chinese puzzle, Near their margins were 
rows of little hole:, through which were run 
strings of s¢ui-skins, by which the blocks 
were fasiened together, making aslab almost 
as firm as a board, 

“ These bones are flattened and cut into 
the required shape with stones, The grind- 
ing needed to make a single runner must be 
a work of months; but the construction of 
an entire new sledge, I was afterwards in- 
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_ formed, was unheard of in the present gen- 
eration. Repairs are made as any part be- 
comes broken or decayed; but a vehicle of 
this kind is. a family heirloom, and is hand- 
ed down from generation to generation. 
The origin of some of the Esquimau sledges 
dates back beyond tradition. 

“* Upon turning over the specimen before 
me, I found that the runners were shod 
with ivory from the tusk of the walrus. 
This also had been ground flat and its cor- 
ners squared with stones; and it was fast- 
ened to the runner by a string which was 
looped through two counter-sunk holes. 
This sole was composed of a number of 
pieces, but the surface was uniform and as 
smooth as glass. 

** The runners stood about fourteen inches 
apart, and were fastened together by bones, 
tightly lashed tothem. These cross-pieces 
were the femur of the bear, the antlers of 
the reindeer, and the ribs of the narwhal. 
Two walrus ribs were lashed, one to the 
after-end of each runner, for upstanders, 
and were braced by a piece of reindeer ant- 
ler, secured across the top. 

**On this rude yet complicated and diffi- 
cult contrivance was to be stowed an equally 
rude equipment. This, such as it was, had 
been placed under our boat, in security 
against the dogs in case they should gnaw 
themselves loose during the night, First, 
one of the hunters drew out a piece of seal- 
skin, which he spread over the sledge, and 
fustened tightly by little strings attached to 
its margin, On this he placed a small piece 
of walrus skin (another meal for the dogs), 
a piece of blubber, and another of meat, 
This last was his lunch; and, although he 
was bound upon a hunt which might last 
during several days, it was all that he would 
get until he should capture fresh provision. 
If this good fortune should not happen to 
him, he would not return home until on the 
eve of starving. a 

“During his absence he would not cook 
any focd; but he would want water. He 
therefore carried a small stone dish which 
was his ‘ kotluk’ or lamp, a lump of ‘ man- 
nek’ or dried moss, to be used for wick, and 
some willow blossoms (na-owinak) for tin- 
der. These last were carefully wrapped up 
in a bird-skin to keep them dry, He had 
al o a piece of iron-stone (ujarak,savimini- 
lik) and a small sharp fragment of flint. 
These were his means for striking a spark. 

** Let us follow him in his future proceed- 


ings; he grows thirsty; he will halt, scrape 
away the snow until he comes down to the 
solid ice, in which he will scoop a small 
cavity. Then he will get a block of ice from 
a neighboring berg, and, starting his lamp 
(using the blubber for fuel), he will place 
this block close beside the flame, having 
previously set the lamp beside the cavity. 
It is a slow operation; but by and by the 
water will begin to trickle down into the 
hole, and when he thinks there is enough 
melted to satisfy his thirst, he will remove 
the fixtures, and, kneeling down, will drink 
the soot-stained fluid. If he grows hungry 
he will break off some chips from his lump 
of frozen walrus-beef, and cut a few slices 
from the blubber, and make of these his un- 
cooked meal; but he will not have any fire 
to warm himself. No people in the world 
have less of this than these children of the 
ice-deserts. 

** Each of our visitors carries with him an 
extra pair of boots, another of stockings 
(dog-skin), and anothenof mittens. These 
he will use if he should have the misfortune 
to get on thin ice and break through. 

** Having placed all the above-mentioned 
articles upon the sledge, the owner threw 
over them a piece of bear-skin, which was 
doubled so that when opened it would be 
just large enough to keep his body from the 
snow if he should wish to lie down to rest. 
He then drew out a long line, fastened one 
end of it through a hole in the forward part 
of one of the runners, ran it across diagonal- 
ly to the opposite runner, passed it through 
a hole there, and so on to and fro, from side 
to side, until he reached the other end of 
the sledge, where the line was made fast, 
and the cargo was thus secured against all 
danger of loss by an upset, He then hung 
to one upstander a coil of heavy line, and to 
the other a lighter one; and tied them fast 
with asmall string. The former of these 
coils was his harpoon line for catching wai- 
rus, the latter that for catching seal. His 
harpoon staff was a heavy piece of ivory,— 
the horn or rather tooth of the narwhal. It 
was five feet long, two inches in diameter at 
one end, tapering to a point at the other. 

“All being ready, the dogs, seven in num- 
ber, were next brought up, led by their 
traces. The harness on them was no less 
simple than the cargo they had to draw. It 
consisted of two doubled strips of bear-skin, 
one cf which was placed on either side of 
the body of the animal, the two being fast- 
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ened together on the top of the neck and at 
the breast, thus forming a collar. Thence 
they passed inside of the dog’s fore-legs, 
and up along the sides to the rump, where 
the four ends meeting together were fast- 
ened to a traceeighteenfeetinlength. This 
was connected with the sledge by a line four 
feet long, the ends of which were attached 
one toeach runner. To the middle of this 


line was tied a strong string which was run 
through bone rings at the ends of the traces, 
and secured by a slipknot, easily untied. 


This arrangement was to insure safety in 
bear-hunting. The bear is chased until the 
sledge is within fifty yards of the prey, 
when the hunter leans forward and slips the 
knot, and the dogs, now loose from the 
sledge, quickly bring the bearto bay. Seri- 
ous accidents sometimes happen in conse- 
quence of the knot getting foul. The hun- 
ter tries in vain to untie it, and before he 
can draw his knife and cut it (if indeed he 
should be fortunate enough to have a knife) 
man, dogs, sledge and all are among the 
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bear’s legs, tangled inextricably, and at the 
mercy of the infuriated monster. 

“The dogs were cold and eager to be off. 
They were hitched to the sledge in a mo- 
ment; the hunter with his right hand threw 
out the coils of his long whiplash, with his 
left he seized an upstander, and pushing the 
sledge forward a few paces, he at the same 
moment shrilly sounded the familiar start- 
ing-cry ‘Ka! Ka!” ‘Ka! * Ka!’ which sent 
the dog: bounding to their places, and dash- 
ing “wn over the rough ice-foot. The hun- 


ter guided his sledge among the hummocks. 
restraining the impetuosity of his team with 
the nasal* Ay! Ay! which they well under- 
stand. Having reached the smooth ice, he 
dropped upon the sledge, let fall his whip- 
lash upon the snow to trail after him, shout- 
ed ‘Ka! Ka! ‘Ka! Ka! to his wolfish 
team, and was off at a wild gallop. 

“T watched the sledges from the rocks be- 
low the hut until I grew cold: They moved 
gracefully over the heavy drifts, and wound 
skillfully among the hummocks. Some- 
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times they were lost to view for a moment 
in.a valley or behind a wall of broken ice, 
At length they appeared only as dark specks 
upon the white horizon, Even when they 
were almost lost to sight, a clieerful voice 
reached me through the clear air; and as 1 
turned away, ‘Ka! Ka!’ ‘Ka! Ka!’ rung 
in myears. Happy, care-defying creatures! 

“J dropped through the door of our 
wretched hut; crawled through the dark 
passage and rolled myself up in my blankets 
to get warm; half wishing, all the while, 
that I were a savage; and thinking for the 
moment how happy I would be to exchange 
places wit the men whom I had just 


watched. They were going .out into the 
desert, laughing, at and defying cold, wind, . 


and storm; caring for nothing, lamenting 
nothing, fearing nothing; in. their own 
minds, creatures of a predetermined fate.” 

In another portion of his book, Dr, Hayes 
gives us an account of an Esquimau feast in 
which he and his men participated: 

“An hour later and the soup has been 
drupk; the coffee has. passed around; the 
stew and the fry have disappeared; but the 
feast is far from ended. Scarcely an im- 
pression has yet been made upon the wal- 
rus flipper; but the warmth of the hut has 
partially thawed it, and the knives penetrate 
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it more readily, and strips can be cut off. 
These now fly about in all directions. 
Everybody hasone, The strip may be three 
inches, or it may be a foot in length; its 
width two inches and its thickness one 
inch. The feeder takes one end of it in his 
mouth, and seizing between his teeth a con- 
venient portion, he cuts it off close to his 
lips, and then swallows it as quickly as pos- 
sible, and repeats the process. Havingtaken 
two or three bites of meat he then takes one 
of blubber. The red men have taught the 
white men how to flourish the knife, and 
what is the proper motion to insure safety 
to the lips. The walrus-meat is very juicy, 


and is also very dark. The facesand hands 
of all of us are covered with blood; and but 
for the beards on the faces of some of us, it 
would be difficult to distinguish the civilized 
men from the savages. The children ha-e 
each a strip of beef and blubber, and are 
disposing of these equally with the best of 
us, The seven-year-old stands with his 
back against the post, straddling across one 
corner of the flipper, rapidly shortening a 
slice which his father has given him. His 
body is naked to the waist, as indeed are 
the bodies of all our guests. His face and 
hands are red with the thick fluid which he 
squeezes from the spongy meat, and which 
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streams down his arms, and drons from h‘s 
chin upon his distended abdomen, over the 
hemispherical surface of which it courses, 
leaving crimson stains behind. 

“Still an hour later and there is nothing 
left upon the floor but a well-picked bone; 
aud we have wiped our hands with the bird- 


skins which the widow has torn from the: 


lumme of which she has made her super. 
As jwonal, she had her feast alone; and with 
litle assistance she has consumed six birds, 
each as large as a young pullet. 

“We have now established the most 
friendly relations, When dves not good 
cheer mak good spirits? Mr, Sonntag sits 


behind me; and, true to lis profession, is 
questioning one of the hunters about their 
astronomy,,. Gudfrey is amusing the women 
aud children with a negro song, keeping time 
With an imaginary banjo. Iam seated be- 
side Kalutunah, and we are teaching each 
other sercps of our widely different tongues, 
Bonsall is at my side, looking on, and help- 
ing. I try to get the savage to articulate 
YBs and NO, and to teach him of what Es- 
quimau words they are equivalents. He 
pronounces ‘ees’ and ‘noe,’ after several 
efforts, and says, iuquiringly, ‘tyma?’ 
(right?), L mod my head and say ‘tyma,’ 
to encourage him; whereupon he Jaughs 
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heartily at my bad pronunciation of his 
word.”” 

“We make an effort to count. He gets 
‘une’ for ong, and an immensely hard ‘too’ 
for Two; but he cannot manage the th of 


THREE. In return he teaches me to count 
in his language. I cannot quite pronounce 
as he does; but he pats me on the back in a 
very encouraging manner, as much as to 
say ‘ well done,’ and repeats ‘tyma’ to me 
over and overacain. We goon through the 
series with much Janghing and many tymas; 
with thumps on my back from him, and 
from me reproachful punches in the ribs, 
and encouraging twitches of his left ear; 


until, at length, we have reached ten. His 
people do not count further, and Petersen 
tells me that any number beyond ten, wheth- 
er much or little, is called by a general 
name. 

“The Esquimaux are close observers of 
the movements of the stars. We went out 
toward midnight to look after the dogs, and 
Petersen asked Kelutunah when his party 
intended to go. He pointed to a star which 
stood directly over Saunders Island, in the 
south; and, earrying his finger around to 
the west, he pointed to another star, saying, 
‘When that star gets where that one is we 
will start.” 
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THE HEIR OF MILLINGFORD REACH. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“This completes your survey of South 
Hams, and now I think you have explored 
pretty thoroughly the garden of Devon,” 
said my kind friend and host, Squire Ned, 
of Dingley Moor, shaking out the reins and 
chirruping to the noble pair of grays, who 
responded cheerfully to the suggestion, and, 
stretching forth their slender limbs, and 
arching their graceful necks, whirled away 
with the light vehicle over the smooth high- 
way at a steady speed, which might well 
have excited the envy of every admirer of 
equine prowess who met us on the road. 

** You have given me a treat which I shall 
never forget, my dear Squire Ned. It 
would be impossible to enjoy this rural tour 
so much in any other way. An ordinary 
traveller might go away dissatisfied, but you 
have given me an opportunity to look into 
the very heart of the beautiful country. 
My vi-it to Devon will always be a bright 
oasis in my very commonplace life.” 

- My words were from the very depths of a 
grateful heart. Squire Dingley had thor- 
oughly won my esteem and respect the first 
time I saw him, which was in a dusty Lon- 
don office. I had come from America to in- 
troduce, for certain parties there, a new and 
valuable improvement in machinery, and 
Squire Dingley accidentally entered the 
office of the firm, who were to take out the 
British patent for my employers. It came 
around naturally that the conversation, after 
exhausting the merits of the machinery, 
turned upon my own affairs, and I men- 
tioned that when my business engagement 
was over I meant to make a leisurely visit 
to the county of Devon, where my parents 
were both born. No sooner had I made 


known this intention than Squire Ned 
seized me by the hand, and shook me in no 
lackadaisical manner. 

That’s right, lad! That’s a sensible 
move. You come straight out to Dingley 
Moor, and I’li show off old Devon to you. 


I live in the South Hams district myself. 1 
know every rood of ground in the shire, and 
it will be a real pleasure to go about with 
you.” 

Of course I was only too thankful to ac- 
cept such opportune services, and according- 
ly when the affairs of Hatch, Brown & Co. 
were all safely disposed of, I found inyself, 
one fine afternoon, leaving the steam car- 
riage at Plymouth, and rumbling along in a 
stagecoach, on my way out to the estate of 
Edward Dingley, Esq., who I found was 
well known by all classes in that part of the 
country. 

A hearty welcome awaited me. Not 
alone from “Squire Ned” (as I found was 
his familiar address in the neighborhood), 
but from his good-natured, easy wife, and 
his two rosy, rollicking daughters. I was 
in truth made completely at home, with 
that frank, matter-of-course manner, which 
awakens as much astonishment as gratitude 
from all American guests, in the inimitably 
hospitable home of your true British gentle- 
man. We had spent a good month riding 
around the country. I had taken close sur- 
vey of Dartmoor, with its purple wastes of 
meagre pasturage, its far stretching morass, 
and broken, rocky height. I had passed 
through the more favored region, where the 
fat, bright-red kine wandered mid fields 
waving like the sea with billowy fragrance. 
I had admired the cool, sweet dairies, with 
their wealth of golden butter and creamy 
cheese. I had passed from farmhouse to 
manor, from cottage to palace, from village 
to city, along winding river, and beside gem- 
like lakes, and now we were returning to 
Dingley Moor, well satisfied, though slight- 
ly fatigued with our long journeying. 

The noble horses dashed on gayly, as if 
aware that their heads were turned again 
toward the generously filled stables of Ding- 
ley Moor, and for a little while we fell ino 
silence. But presently my companion 
checked the grays into a sober walk, and 
then extending his hand toward agray mass 
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of turreted roof, rising out of a broad sweep 
of evergreen trees, just across a sunny eme- 
raid meadow, through which shone the 
bright line of light marking a brooklet pas- 
sage, he said in an eager, interested voice, 

“Do you see yonder roof, Romaine? I 
can tell you a romantic story about that old 
place. I'll drive round to give you a good 
view. There is not a finer estate, out of 
the peerage, in all England, and yet there it 
is, idle, shut up, useless, It’s aconfounded 
shame,” i 

He drove me through a narrow lane which 
led from the highway into a rear avenue, 
and we soon were sweeping around the fine 
old mansion, which wore a melancholy, de- 
serted air, with its closed shutters, its barred 
doors and silent walks, The grounds around 
were magnificent, and the massive old 
house, and its numberless attachments of 
conservatory, pinery and stable, showed on 
what a grand scale the establishment had 
been kept up, 

Squire Ned brought the horses to a full 
pause, and leaned forward, eying the great 
house with a melancholy gaze. 

“How glad and merry the old place has 
been before now! It cuts to my heart to see 
itin its gloomy estate, Well, well, Doyou 
know, Romaine, I am just coming to the 
explanation of my earnest desire to get you 
out here? I had.a motive, though maybe 
you never mistrusted it,”’ 

I stared at him in amazement. He 
laughed in his mellow, cheery tones, shak- 
ing off the momentary melancholy, and 
Went on archly, 

“Do you know, youngster, your face won 
upon me the very moment I set my eyes 
upon it? Itis not the ugliest phiz I have 
seen; yet 1t was not the comelines which 
attracted me; but that frank, bright look, 
which shows the ready wit as well as the 
honesty and trustfulness. I said at once, 
‘Here’s the fellow for our work;’ and when 
I learned that you were an American, I was 
all the better pleased. Yankee ingenuity 
and perseverance are famous, even across 
the Atlantic. The fact is, Romaine, your 
play day is out, and now I’m going to set 
you to work,”’ 

I think my face betrayed my astonish- 
ment, so that there was no need of speech. 
At all events, I was dumb, waiting for fur- 
ther enlightenment. 

“You've told me your story so frankly, I 
have no scruples in saying that it will be 
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worth your while to take up with my offer. 
If you are successful, it will bring you ina 
very cosy payment. If you fail, all your 
expenses will be paid, and a reasonable al- 
lowance made for the expenditure of your 
time. I see you are amazed, so I'll hurry 
at once into the details of the story, which, 
as you may surmise, is connected with this 
deserted place before you. The man whose 
death has barred up the doors and closed 
the shutters of this once famously hospitable 
house was named Ralph Millingford. He 
was an old man, with hair bleached to sil- 
very snow, when they put him into his coffin 
and bore him out to that little dell yonder, 
beyond the stone gaieway—you can just see 
the shaft of the great monument between 
the boughs. But of all the proud, stiff- 
necked mortals, he was the worst I ever 
knew. And yetI had a warm attachment 
for the man. He was a bosom friend of my 
father's, and hisson, Raymond Millingford, 
and I were chums at school and college, and 
close companions as we advanced toward 
manhood, Raymond was the only child, 
and he was a fine fellow, somewhat impul- 
sive and headstrong when once excited, but 
with a heart true as steel, and tender asa 
woman’s, I cannot explain satisfactorily 
to myself, much less to you, how it came 
about, but while in London, Raymond fell 
into bad ways. I have taken pains to ascer- 
tain that he was under the influence of a 
man—wily and fascinating enough for Luci- 
fer himself—who purposely sought to work 
his ruin, Well, he succeeded in his foul 
design. Raymond, poor fellow! got into sad 
trouble, and this accursed tempter took oc- 
casion to make his disgrace public. His 
father had cut down his aliowance, and it 
came out that Raymond had forged his 
name, and obtained an enormous sum from 
the banker’s, The forgery I am convinced 


‘the old man would in time have forgiven; 


but the open disgrace—for the whole affair 
was blazoned forth in the papers—he would 
not overlook, 

**T have told you of his indomitable pride. 
I never saw the man who was such a living 
incarnation of that vile sentiment. I am 
positive Raymond’s trouble.and disgrace 
broke his heart, but he covered his wound 
from sight, and masked his anguish beneath 
an icy calmness. He cast off his only son, 
forbade his name to be mentioned at Mill- 
ingford Reach, quietly ignored his very ex- 
istence, and went sternly and drearily-on 
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his Chosen path. There was a niece of his 
wife’s who lived with him, asweet, innocent 
creature, who was very fond of Raymond. 
He drove her off one day for venturing to 
break his ruie, and endeavoring to soften 
his resentment against his sou. And after 
that he was quite alone except for the ser- 
vants, and the guests which were still cere- 
moniously invited to great, solemn dinner 
parties. So he lived, and here, six months 
back, he died. The very day before his 
death he sent for me and two of the family 
lawyers, and left in our hands the extreme- 
ly difficult and solemn trust of executing 
his will. 

‘‘After the lapse of twenty-five years, cir- 
cumstances had come to his knowledge 
which proved that his unhappy son had been 
the victim alike of his father’s relentless 
cruelty and his treacherous companion’s 
plot. The forgery had been committed, not 


by Raymond, but by the villain who had 
thrown upon his head all the odium of the 
guilty deed. 

‘* The anguish of that dying old man was 
a woful sight to witness, but his pride was 
still the supreme sentiment, He laid out 


the programme for our movements with 
wonderful clearness and precision, consider- 
ing his weak state, and carefully guarded 
every loophole through. which further noto- 
riety could cast shame upon his proud old 
name. 

“The immense property is left, first to 
Raymond Millingford, if that unfortunate 
gentlemen is still alive, but with his last 
breath the poor old father declared his con- 
viction that his son would be the first to 
greet him in the other world. In case of 
Raymond’s death, to his direct heirs. Fail- 
ing any such claims, we ‘are to hunt up the 
heirs of his niece, who was turned away 
from his house for her earnest intercession 
in Raymond’s behalf, and of whom he had 
lost all trace. Her name was Ada Derne, 
but in all probability she married, for she 
was a pretty, lovable creature. Now you 
understand something of our task. It were 
a comparatively easy matter to find out 
these people, whether they be living or dead, 
if we could only scatter advertisements 
broadcast over the country and across the 
ocean. But this we are expressly forbidden 
todo, The whole thing is to be managed 
privately, so that there shall be no revival 
of the previous scandal, the old wretched, 
melancholy story. Perhaps, too, Mr. Mill- 


ingford dreaded to have the public attention 
drawn to his own pitiless, inexorable policy, 
But it makes our part of the business a very 
difficult one; far more perplexing and hope- 
less than we had any idea of at the outset, 
for to find either of the parties seems beyond 
our power.” 

“What becomes of the property if you 
are unsuccessful? ‘Was there no provision 
made for such a contingency?” asked I, 
deeply interested in his communication. 

‘He took care for that. His cool con- 
sideration for all possible emergencies was 
something quite wonderful. It will be 
given, the bulk of it, to a distant relation of 
his, a John Jourdaine. And there again 
you come to another point in the case, It 
is this fellow, this John Jourdaine, with 
whom you are to deal. My colleague and I 
have each becomé convinced that he knows 
something about these heirs, on one side or 
the other, and is hiding itfrom us. He isa 
wily, treacherous man, and we 1ieed to move 
cautiously. That is why we select a stran- 
ger to watch the gentleman’s movements, 
I was going to give you my idea of his char- 
acter; but, on second thought, I forbear. 
You shall form your own judgment. But 
by all means begin your investigations with 
him, for there is no question, in my mind, 
but he has obtained the clew for which we 
have so vainly searched.” 

**There can ve no harm in watching him 
a little, even if your suspicions are ground- 
less. Let mie see him occasionally for a 
couple of weeks, and I'll venture to promise 
you my verdict,” returned I, thoughtfully. 

“Til manage all that fur you,” replied 
Squire Ned, giving me a vigorous punch in 
the sidey *“‘and I’m sure you'll ferret out 
the ruth. I knew you were the very man 
for us the momeut I put m) eyes upon you. 
Something in your face seemed w appeal to 
my confidence and friendship. You'll try 
it, then?” 

* Certainly,” answered I, promptly, “and 
had I suspected your object, I would not 
have allowed you to waste all this time in 
pleasuring.”’ 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean you should ve cheated 
out of your tour through Devon, I'm sorry 
you failed to find traces of your parents and 
relations. I'll ask old Hewins, who has 
been parish clerk for years, if he ever heard 
the name.”’ 

“Thank you, But it is hardly worth 
extra trouble; I suppose they came from 
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yery humble life, though I don’t see as that 
circumstance need to have obliterated all 
remembrance of them in their old home. I 
knew they were very poor always in Ameri- 
ca, but I had a singular conviction that I 
should find them well-connected here, But 
to return to business and the affairs of this 
fine old estate, which lies begging for an 
owner. How shall I get into the society of 
this John Jourdaine? Where shall I find 
him?” 

“Tl manageall that. You shall havean 
jntroduction to my friend Cathcart. He's 
quite insane in his admiration for Aierica, 
and he’il insist upon your paying him a 
visit. John Jourdaine has become a con- 
stant visitor there; whether the attraction 
is one of the colonel’s pretty daughters, or 
the agreeable society he manages to gather 
together under his hospitable roof, I can- 
not say. Maybe you’ll be able to tell me. 
by the way, keep your own heart well 
steeled; litthe Madge has the brightest eyes 
in the shire, and her sister isa noted belle,’”’ 

I smiled rather sadly as L replied, 

“IT have good cause to wear armor, my 
dear sir. What chance do you think I have 


. for success, whose whole fortune lies, as I 


have told you, in my own wits, whose very 
ancestry are so obs ure aud humble that 1 
have found it impossible to huut up a single 


relative in the shire my parents were 


born not more than fifty years ago? And I 
may well be wise enough to shun the moth’s 
folly, and not rashly dash myself against a 
light which will only singe and burn. I 
think Iam safe as faras the young ladies 
are concerned, sir.’ 

“You area frank, manly sort of fellow, 
and I wouldn’t te afvaid to tru-t a girl of 


‘ mine to you, fortune or no fortune,”’ replied 


the kind-hearted squire. ‘* Hojlo! asd live 
there’s Ross Catheart coming this way. See 
what a rider he is, even at hisage. That 
comes of keeping clear of all this load of 
flesh, which makes we look |ike.« wneal-baz 
if I get into the saddie,”’ 

He touched the whip lightly to the horses, 
and dashed forward into the highway again, 
drawing up deross the road, and barring the 
way for the tall, erect horseman who was 
steadily cantering along in the shade of the 
great oak-tree. 

The rider lifted his head with a haughty 
stare, which changed quickly to a broad, 
genial laugh ashe exclaimed, 

“ Why, Squire Ned, who’d have thought 
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of seeing you in these parts! How do you 
find yourself, now-a-days?” 

** Tolerable, tolerable, but not able to 
ride a hunter in the old style, colonel. You 
rascal! do you mean to shirk always? 
Who’d think you was of my age, uptoa 
day? Where’s your wrinkles, and your gray 
hairs, and your stooping shoulders? Ido 
believe you made @ compact with the name- 
less gentleman in hoofs, and got hold of the 
elixir of perpetual youth, Look out for 
him, Romaine, excuse me, you've 
had no introduction. Colonel Cathcart, al- 
low ine the honor of making known to you 
Mr. Raymond Romaine, a talented young 
gentleman from America, who has distin- 
guished Dingley Moor by a short but pleas- 
ant visit.” 

Icould only bow and smile, hiding my 
amusement and annoyance at this flourish. 
ing description, since I suspected my friend 
had a motive fur making due impression 
upon Colonel Cathcart. 

The latter was a courtly, polished geutle- 
man, and after a brief conversation I was 
warmly urged to visit him as soon as I left 
Dingley Moor. I saw that the invitation 
came from a really earnest desire to learn 
more cf my country, and I accepted the 
honor as given rather to America than to 
myself, and promised to appear at Eglan- 
tine Terrace that very week, 

Accordingly, one cool, pleasant afternoon, 
I found myself walking the short distance 
between the station where the steam-car- 
riage had left me, and the fine estate of 
Colonel Cathcart. I soon perceived the 
origin of its name, The pretty, graceful 
mansion was built upon a broad terrace of 
the most vivid emerald hue, smooth and 
glossy as velvet, edged with the darker green 
of a carefully tended hedge of eglantine. IL 
did not need to give any summons at the 
door, for a servant, perceiving my approac., 
inet me on the steps, 

**Was I the American gentleman from 
Dingley Moor? Colonel Cathcart had left 
orders for sending to the station when the 
next train came in, and had been down once 
on the arrival of the early morning train. 
He had gone down to the park, and the 

ladies were out driving. Would I please tv 
enter the house, or walk down the avenue 
toward the park? I should be sure to find 
the colone) there,’’ 

This kindly j 
my coming set 


and preparation for 
at ease directly, and re- 
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moved the faint feeling of intrusion which 
had crept upon me, 

I said at once that I would walk down to 
the park, that I should enjoy it exceeding- 
ly, and receiving the necessary directions, 1 
set forth, declining an attendant. 


CHAPTER IL 


The narrow but carefully tended pathway 
led from out the odorous gardens, behind 
the conservatories, into a smoothly turfed 
field, and thence across a meadow, and a 
little rustic bridge spanning a noisy brook- 
let, into a charming grove of chestnut and 
beech. I paused to enjoy that delicious 
aroma which only comes from the woods, 
and leaning lightly against a tree, listened 
in eager delight to the mingling voices of 
the feathered songsters. I had retreated 
somewhat from the path and thrown myself 
on the mossy ground, to listen to a note en- 
tirely new to me, which I found afterward 
was that of the hermit thrush. While I 
was still entranced with the wondrous sweet- 
ness of the melody from the distant tree-top, 
I heard the crisp crackling of the under- 
brush, and a quick, fight step coming toward 
me. Lhalf rose to my feet, expecting to 
see the colonel’s straight, tall figure; in- 
stead, however, there glided out from the 
drooping boughs a graceful girl in a white 
cambric dress, with a straw hat setting 
jauntily upon a coil of glossy brown tresses. 

My involuntary movement had drawn her 
attention; a pair of suft brown eyes glanced 
questioningly into my face, but were in- 
stantly withdrawn, and she hastened on and 
disappeared behind the trees. 

“One of the young ladies, I suppose,’’ 
soliloguized I; “‘the colonel is probably 
close at hand. I will wait until he comes.”’ 

Even as the thought was passing through 
my mind, other steps were crunching 
through the bushes, and a gentleman came 
hurrying along, as if in purshit of the girl. 
He paused abruptly, looking eugerly in the 
direction in which she had vanished, and 
then a black tempest of rage broke over his 
face. 

I watched him in utter astonishment. 
He was young and remarkably handsome, 
dressed too with the utmost care and ele- 
gance. But his behaviour was utterly ab- 
surd, and, despite his evident earnestness, 
amused me as much as the wayward mood 
of a spoiled child. 


He stood still a moment, glowering at the 
bend of the trees which concealed the young 
lady’s further progress from his view. Then 
suddenly he dashed his hands together with 
the fierceness of a maniac, and stamped into 
the ground until his heel had burrowed out 
a yawning gap in the rich black mould. A 
delicate cambric handkerchief had been 
hanging carelessly from his right hand. He 
beat it against the tree-trunk near him as 
though it were the animate object of his 
wrath, shrieking, rather than muttering, — 

“Curses upon her obstinacy! How dare 

she resist my will? She shall learn yet that 
my wishes must be obeyed, my plans ac- 
complished. Refused—rejected—cast aside! 
Perdition! She shall rue this day. I will 

‘compel her to sue humbly for the favor she 
spurns now. There are more ways than 
one to the end, and marry me she shall.” 

As he said this he gave a furious twist to 
the handkerchief, seized it with both hands, 
tore it in halves, and flung the two frag- 
ments one on either side of him, and strode 
on. But not quite out of my vision, for 
suddenly I saw him pause, stagger against a 
tree, and somehow it seemed to me that his 
whole figure grew rigid and stiff as that of 
an iron statue, I watched him in mingled 
alarm and astonishment, but there he stood 
bold upright, without so much as a finger’s 
movement, for half an hour, 

I was just thinking of going forth from 
my retreat, and passing by him to ascertain 
if he had really been petrified by some mys- 
terious spell, when he started forward with 
a jerk, arapid bound, and looked all around 
him with a singular glance, which I could 
not satisfactorily analyze, for rage, loath- 
ing, alarm, and horror were all blended in 


it. He seemed relieved to find himself, as 


he evidently believed, free from observa- 
tion, and walked rapidly out of sight. 

I drew a long breath of relief, and came 
out from my leafy screen. Idle curiosity 
prompted me to secure the pieces of hand- 
kerchief, but it was changed to a deeper 
feeling when I read the name daintily em- 
broidered on one corner. The idea had not 
entered my mind before, but the name was 
John Jourdaine. 

** Well,” muttered I, “I am learning a 
peculiar trait of the gentleman’s character, 
and a very delicate bit of news is at my 
mercy in the very outset, So the young 
gentleman is a rejected lover! Humph! I 
am utterly disappointed in his appearance. 
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I was prepared for a strong, powerful, wily 
nature. The fellow seems as wayward and 
uncontrolled as a child. I fancy it wil) not 
be difficult to find out all the silly fellow’s 
secrets.” 

So I reasoned, counting my task a very 
light one, It was not my last mistake con- 
cerning John Jourdaine, I put the torn 
kerchief in my pocket, and went on toward 
the park. I began quite to despair of find- 
ing the colonel at all, when he made his ap- 
pearance, accompanied by one of the keep- 
ers. I received a warm welcome, with pro- 
fuse apologies for his absence, and we 
strolled slowly back to the house, chatting 
socially. 

“You will find but few guests with us 
just now,’”’ observed the colonel, as we 
emerged into the avenue, and caught a 
glimpse of a pretty group on one of the ve- 
randas, the flutter of light dresses and gay 
ribbons giving gay effect to the rich green 
of the turf and shrubbery. 

“We are not always left in such peace- 
able possession of the place. But we shall 
be all the better able to devote ourselves to 
your entertainment. There is only one 
gentleman here today, — Mr. Jourdaine. 
Perhaps you have heard of him. He is 
something of a lion in these parts on ac- 
count of his exclusiveness and his fastidious 
tastes. A handsome fellow, and wonder- 
fully fascinating in his manners when he 
chooses, and a bit of adandy, but witha 
remarkable gift for keeping his business to 
himself. No one ever knews anything 
about him that he does not choose to tell, 
and it is quite a mystery how he manages 
to live so luxuriously without an ostensible 
income. He is as enervated as an Eastern 
satrap, and never stirs, either riding, visit- 
ing, or pleasuring, without a man-servant at 
his heels, That is John Jourdaine. My 
girls declare half the fascination he exerts 
in society is owing to- the singular circum- 
stances which surround him, and the mys- 
terious ways of his man Antoine, who is 
quite a libel on his nationality, he is so 
grave and staid and formal, but who comes 
forward at the most unlikely moments and 
drags away his master in answer to some 
unknown summons, in utter defiance of 
etiquette or politeness. But if I do not 
mind he will ‘hear me, and I confess I 
should wilt down at once beneath one of his 


searching glances. Come this way, if you 
please,”’ 


In another moment I stood in the midst 
of the group, and had received my intro- 
duction to the whole party. Mrs. Cathart 
was a pleasant, matronly woman, who made 
me quite as much at ease as her husband 
had done. The young ladies were gracious, 
but I could see watched furtively for some 
sign of American barbarism in my manners. 
But the most interest I felt was in the last 
presentation. I bowed listlessly in response 
to his careless salutation, but I did not lose 
a single look or movement of Mr, Jobn 
Jourdaine’s, 

He was indeed a remarkably handsome 
man. I was more struck with that fact 
now than when I had seen him in the grove. 
The features were faultlessly symmetrical, 
and had a look of elaboration, as though the 
model had been again and again chiselled 
over to insure perfection. There was a 
Jewish cast to.his face, and the large, full, 
velvety black eye, the glossy, jet-black mus- 
tache, and crinkling raven hair, produced a 
singularly impressive effect in contrast to a 
complexion unusually clear, and pale to 
waxiness. His form set off the handsome 
face, being straight, willowy, and slender. 
I have seen many a delicately reared lady 
with a hand less soft and white and supple 
than that on which shone the massive ring, 
with two diamond J.’s in a black enamel 
ground. He evidently affected languor, for 
his movements were slow, while inimitably 
graceful; and his words were almost drawl- 
ed, but, spoken by those bright, scarlet lips, 
with the lustrous eyes bent upon you, it 
was almost as impossible to heed the defect 
as for the fascinated bird to note the ser- 
pent’s fang while held by its basilisk spell. 

I was glad to see that he considered me as 
a person of no consequence, quite out of the 
pale of his civilization, for it allowed me to 
watch him as closely as I pleased. I was 
astonished to find there was so much dignity 
and self-possession about the man, after the 
childish behaviour I had witnessed in the 
grove. His language was choice, his re- 
marks sparkling with wit, or earnest with 
grave intelligence. Instinctively I found 
myself ashamed of the erroneous opinion [ 
had so hastily formed, and courageously ac- 
knowledging that I had found a “‘ foeman 
worthy of my steel.”’ 

He talked chiefly to the ladies, now and 
then turning to the colonel for corrobora- 
tion of some assertion; and what puzzled 
me was the easy, familiar manner with 
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which both listened to him. The brief 
glimpse I had caught of the lady in the 
grove, in the single instant when her face 
was turned toward me, did not warrant me 
in deciding which of the two it could have 
seen, except for the eyes. And those of 
Miss Catharine Cathart were of deep blue, 
while her hair was, in my opinion, more 
golden, and her figure too tall and stately 
to have belonged to the young lady who 
had rejected this fascinating hero, and made 
him so utterly forget the nonchalance which 
seemed now a part of his very nature. But 
the other sister, although she came nearer 
to my ideas, was so perfectly at ease, so 
merry and gay, 1 could not believe it possi- 
ble she could have passed through so un- 
pleasaut a scene and show no sign of it. 
My perplexity in this matter was relieved 
when we eiitered the house. In a flower- 
wreathed, crystal recess, opening from the 
drawing-room, sat a third young lady, with 
a fairy child,of six or seven at her knee 
examining a book of prints, Colonel Ca- 
thart Jed me thither at once. 

** My darling, come here,” said he. And 
the wee maiden flew iuto his arms at once. 
“This is our pet, our blossom, our baby, 
Mr. Romaine. And this is Miss Eveline 
Eaton. Now you are acquainted with all 
the faimily.”’ 

I just touched the tips of my fingers to 
the extended hand of the calm, grave girl, 
as I caught a glimpse once more of those 
sweetly serene brown eyes which had looked 
upon me in the grove, 

**So this is the young lady whom John 
Jourdaine declares shall marry him, despite 
her first refusal. She will be worth my 
study,’’ said I, mentally, and took my seat 
there in the fairy retreat, with little May on 
my knee. The young ladies had drawn 
John Jourdaine to the centre-table, on 
which lay a pile of fresh, uncut monthlies, 
just from the London publishers. He gave 
them gallant attention, and was apparently 
entirely unconseious of our quiet group in 
the conservatory window; at least I should 
have said so, but that once, while the gay 
Madge was laughing over a ludicrous fash- 
ion-plate, I caught a single glance swept 
from under those long black eyelashes like 


the flash of a naked sword-blade. 


Miss Eatun saw it too, for a flush shone 
a moment on her clear cheek, and a trou- 


‘bled glimmer broke up the serenity,of ber 
eye. I had no jonger any doubt. It was 
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she who had refused him, I wondered 
what relation she bere to the family, and 
ventured to interrogate, 

“‘ This is a very lonely place, as charming 
as its address. I was bewitched with its 
name before Isaw Eglantine Terrace. It is 
your home, I suppose, Miss Eaton?” 

“ Only for the present,” replied the low, 
calm voice. “I am simply May’s govern- 
ess,’’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed I, involuntarily, “1 
am so glad of that.’’ 

The white, drooping eyelids were raised; 
the brown eyes smiled an interrogation. I 
laughed gayly, astonished to find how com- 
pletely that little explanation had put me at 
ease, 

** Because Iam without pretensions my- 
self. Imake my own fortune and position, 
you know. Iam an American, and at best 
one feels a little awkward amidst the formal 
aristoeracies of the old world,” 

She understood me perfectly. 
by the frank, friendly smile. 

** You will find this family all that true 
nobility should be, — unaffected, genial, 
and generous. I]t was like a new atmos- 
phere, a ‘haven of vest, to me when I came 
here. I have been very happy at Eglantine 
Terrace.” 

A little fluttering sigh saddened the last 
words. 

** You have been? I trust there has come 
no change,’’ said I, quickly, quite uncon- 
scious of the impertinence of the remark. 

Again the soft brown eyes went over my 
face. I was stroking May’s golden curls, 
and tried to seem unconscious of it. 

** | hope none will come,’’ said she, in a 
low voice, letting her eye rove for just one 
second back to the centre-table. ‘‘ Threats 
are not always fulfilled.” 

‘* Has he dared to threaten you? Shame 
upon him for an unmanly poltroon!’ 
I, indignantly, looking likewise toward the 
elegant figure lounging between the fai: 
daughters of the house, 

‘* It was you then out in the grove? You 
saw — you heard, perhaps ’’ — began she, i:: 
a low, agitated voice. 

* Nay,’ returned I, hastily, anxious to 
ispare her delicacy ; “ the first sound of your 
voice came to me when you responded to 
‘Colonel Cathart’s introduction, I saw Mr. 


I knew it 


Jourdaine after you had passed on. Per- 
haps ‘I.am quick at drawing inferences; 
that is all. Do not fear any harm from me.” 
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She looked relieved, and answered, with 
that winning simplicity which afterward I 
perceived to be one of her most engaging 
traits, 

“No, I should never fear you, sir. Some- 
thing assures me of your sincerity, your 
friendliness, just as indubitably as some 
other emotion makes me shrink away in 
loathing from one who proffers all possible 
kindness and attention. I can give you no 
explanation for these mysterious impres- 
sions: I never could understand them, and 
yet I have never found them at fault.” 

“They are perhaps the magnetic thrills 
only recognizable by finely strung and thor- 
oughly pure spirits,’’ answered I, ‘And, 
though perhaps it is hardly proper at this 
early stage of acquaintance for me to say it, 
I am impelled to acknowledge that I am 
greatly relieved to know you do not respond 
to the professed devotion of the man yon- 
der.” 

Did he hear me? We both started guilt- 
fly, for at that moment John Jourdaine rose 
from his seat and walked toward us. More 
than ever was I impressed with the richness 
of the dowry which Nature had bestowed 
when he was given to life, as the elegant 
form came lightly and gracefully across the 
room, the warm sunlight from our crystal 
retreat flooding its glory over him, lighting 
up the brilliant face, and dancing gayly 
across the diamonds in his breastpin, and 
Writing his initials in a rainbow of fire on 
the black shield of the signet ring. 

I turned almost reverentially to glance at 
the slerider, quiet girl at my side. What 
had she found within her innocent heart to 
enable her to withstand such a temptation? 
She, a poor, humble governess, to refuse so 
peremptorily the honorable offer of this fa- 
vorite of fortune — this idol of fashion! 
The lips were compressed just a little, the 
cheeks faintly flushed, but the brown eyes 
were calm, courageous, resolute, as Eveline 
Eaton looked up into John Jourdaine’s 
handsome face. He bowed with courteous 
grace, 

“You make a charming picture here — 
you three, in a frame-work of flowers. Pet 
May, how have you passed the day? Mr. 
— Ibeg your pardon, sir, I have lost the 
name, Miss Madge is wondering if you 
Would not like to see the latest London fash- 
ions, daintily got up in friend White’s in- 
imitable style.” 

““My name is Romaine, sir,” replied I, 
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coldly. ‘‘ Miss Eaton, will you come and 
help me criticise these same mystical canons 
from the autocrat of fashion?’ 

She gave me a grateful glance, and rose 
atonce, As we crossed the drawing-room 
together, I could not forbear sending back a 
triumphant look to the recess where John 
Jourdaine still remained. There was no 
visible sign of the chagrin which must have 
filled his heart, for it was quite evident the 
fashion-books were merely a bait to entice 
me away, and leave him opportunity to 
speak alone with Miss Eaton. He stood 
toying with May’s curls, and telling a fairy 
story with the most eager vivacity, and with 
such spirited, comical gestures that pres- 
ently he had the whole family around him, 
listening as admiringly as the delighted 
child. Miss Eaton looked from the absorbed 
group back to the print she held, and said to 
me, in a low voice, — 

“It is very strange that no one else sees 
beneath the comely mask. Or perhaps it is 
more singular that you should share my an- 
tipathy, for I am certain that you do dis- 
trust and dread him just as muchasI. All 
others praise and admire. You are the first 
I have seen who did not yield to the spell.” 

* Perhaps because he has deemed me too 
insignificant to waste his arts upon. YetI 
hope you will believe that it proves mea 
friend of yours and a kindred spirit. Trust 
me, if there is any way that I can assist 
you while I am here, either in avoiding his 
attentions or foiling his manceuvres, I am 
entirely and heartily at your service,”’ 

** You have shown yourself apt and will- 
ing already,’’ answered she. ‘‘I owe you 
my hearty thanks.” 

Here Colonel Cathart called me to see an 
Indian curiosity, and after that dinner was 
announced, We did not linger at the table 
after the ladies retired. Mr. Jourdaine was 
the first to push away his plate of walnuts 
and set the wine-glass aside. 

Colonel Cathart invited me out on the 
veranda to try a choice cigar. I longed to 
decline when I saw that Mr. Jourdaine was 
not to accompany us, for I feared he would 
find an opportunity to annoy Miss Eaton by 
some adroit manceuvre, which I suspected 
to be peculiar to himself. But it seemed 
extremely rude on my part, since I had ad- 
mitted my habit of smoking, and 1 followed 
him with the best grace I could. I was re- 
lieved by the appearance of Mr. Jourdaine’s 
handsome face, thrust through the jas- 
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mine sprays of a trellised window beyond 
us, a short time after we had left the din- 
ing-room., I,guessed that Miss Eaton had 
wisely escaped to her private room, and en- 
joyed the idea of discomfiture, although 
there was no sign of it in his indolently 
dreamy face. 

**What! lingering over those odious ci- 
gars all this while, colonel? You are regu- 
lar Turks.”’ 

**You meant odorous, Jourdaine. It is 
@ mystery even now to me how a fellow of 
your luxurious tastes eschews the fragrant 
weed,” said the colonel, good-humoredly, 

“Oh, I leave Antoine and the chimney to 
do my smoking,’’ answered he, glancing 
carelessly to the group of fir-trees near by, 
where leaned a straight, stalwart figure, 
clad in a very plain but tasteful livery. 

** So that is the ubiquitous servant,’’ solil- 
oquized I. ‘‘I must scrape acquaintance 
‘with the fellow presently.” 

“Where are the ladies? Have they all 
deserted you?” asked the colonel. 

* T had generosity enough to relieve them. 
They have gone to attend to the evening 
toilet. Miss Madge tells me the Armadales 
and Claytons are coming over for the even- 
ing, and that we are to dance presently. I 
am going to gather up my resources for the 
occasion,”’ 

And, lightly laughing, he stretched his 
graceful figure on the smooth greensward 
at our feet. 

“Puff away, gentlemen; you won’t dis- 
turb me in the least. I'll take your smoke 
as a soporofic, and try a nap.”’ 

He shook out his luxuriant, wavy black 
hair to shade his eyes, closed the white 
pearly lids so closely that the heavy black 
lashes Jaid against the transparent cheek, 
and seemed fast asleep in less than five 
minutes. 

Colonel Cathart eagerly led the conversa- 
tion to American themes, and I, uncon- 
sciously warming with patriatic fervor, con- 
versed earnestly, and now and then found 
myself in the midst of quite an enthusiastic 
dissertation. Presently a servant came out 
to the master of the house. The game- 
keeper wanted some directions concerning 
the poaching-trap. Colonel Cathart, excus- 
ing himself, went away toseethe man. He 
had scarcely vanished from sight when John 
Jourdaine’s melodious voice startled me 
into dropping what was left of my cigar. 

“Sir American, your patriotism is quite 


commendable, There are very many ad- 
mirable characteristics in the race, with one 
obnoxious feature. Yankee meddlesome- 
ness, to Englishmen, for instance, is intol- 
erable and unpardonable. I recommend 
you to refrain from exhibiting such a trait 
during your stay in Great Britain.” 

The angry blood rushed hot and seething 
from my heart, tingling in every vein, but I 
forced myself to speak in a calm voice, as I 
replied, — 

“IT take your advice, Mr. John Jour- 
daine, for what it is worth. Meddlesome or 
otherwise, John Bull has never gained any- 
thing in seeking to intimidate or suppress 
Brother Jonathan.” 

Saying which, I turned on my heel and 
walked away. 

Later in the evening, when I met Mr, 
Jourdaine again in the midst of the gay cir- 
cle of the drawing-room, he paused from a 
brilliant sally of wit to flash upon me a 
glance of angry defiance, and I knew that it 
was a gauge flung down at my feet; andI 
knew also that he was as conscious as I of 
the instinctive antagonism between us, 
Somehow, instead of depressing, this con- 
viction animated and exhilarated me. I 
rallied all my forces, and entered the field 
boldly. I talked fearlessly and gayly. Once 
or twice I know I half paused in astonish- 
ment at my own extravagant gayety. I 
perceived that I was making a favorable 
impression, not alone upon the host, but 
that the young ladies, who had looked care- 
lessly upon me as a dull fellow their father 
had picked up for curiosity’s sake, began to 
give more respectful attention in my direc- 
tion. A party of friends had arrived from 
a neighboring estate, —two gentlemen and 
several ladies, —and presently Miss Eaton 
was called to the piano. I was listening 
politely to the gay chattering of Madge Ca- 
thart and her friend, Rose Clayton, a bril- 
liant, showy girl, who had evidently fast- 
ened upon me as susceptible and promising 
prey; and John Jourdaine was toying with 
the bouquet of Catharine Clayton, and mur- 
muring his bewildering fancies into her en- 
tranced ear, — but I am certain neither of 
us lost a single movement of the slender, 
quiet figure which glided in unobtrusively 
and took its station at the piano, which 
stood in a small recess at the end of the 
drawing-room, just opposite the windowed 
niche which was all abloom with flowers. 

Eveline Eaton cast only a single glance 
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ground the room, but her soft brown eyes 
met mine with a wistful, appealing look, 
which spoke as plainly as words. I felt an 
exultant gladness in this proof of her confi- 
dence, and my heart beat firmly in chival- 
ous response. She wished me to keep that 
man from annoying her. I would prove 
myself equal to the duty. And I was keen- 
eyed and alert all the evening long, although 
]had but a single moment’s opportunity to 
exchange a word with her. There was a 
weary look on her face, and between the 
pauses of the music I saw that her hands 
dropped listlessly from the pearl keys. Once, 
ina cotillon, I was stationed near the piano 
alcove, and had an opportunity to observe 
her closely. I became more than ever im- 
pressed with the mysterious, subtle soul- 
loveliness, which made the pale, quiet face 
so far more nobly beautiful than the showy, 
brilliant countenances of the fine ladies 
around me. The eyelids were downcast, 
and I was positive I saw a tear slip through 
their silken fringe and splash down upon 
the keys. My partner had turned to her 
righthand neighbor in a whispered conver- 
sation, and I glided hastily to the instru- 
ment. 

“You are tired, Miss Eaton. It is a 
shame that you should play longer. What 
can Ido to help you?”’ 

She smiled gravely, while she rippled a 
quick measure along the keys, and an- 

“Thank you; I appreciate your kindness. 
Ishall do very well if he will spare me. I 
am nervously afraid of further speech with 
him.” 

“T will save you that, at all cost,” an- 
swered I, and returned to my position in the 
dance, 


Ikept my promise a few moments after. 
While the ladies were resting, after the 
dance, Mr. Jourdaine suddenly, with a care- 
lessly muttered sentence about finding some 
favorite music, walked over to the piano. 
Iseized Miss Clayton’s hand and led her 
forward. 

“Come to the piano; Mr. Jourdaine is 
going to astonish us with his proficiency. 
lam confident by the look of his hand that 
he has wonderful genius, and can wake a 
magic spell along those keys.”’ 

“O Mr. Jourdaine! you will play for us 
yourself?’ cried Miss Clayton, eagerly, as 
We reached the alcove. 

Mr. Jourdaine bit his scarlet lip angrily, 


and gave me an annihilating glance as 
Eveline Eaton rose, and left the stool free 
forhim, But he sat down, and promptly 
spread out his slender white fingers on the 
keys, and filled the room with a wonderful 
melody, as rich and thrilling, and yet pain- 
fully wild, as might have been expected 
from a lost spirit exiled from paradise, 
Every one drew a breath of relief as the 
last plaintive murmur died into stillness, 

“OQ Mr, Jourdaine, what a genius you 
are! You had no notes either. What was 
that exquisite thing? I never heard it 
before.’ 

** May be not,” answered he, 
recall its name or its author.”’ 

**Probably not,” said I, hastily, yielding 
involuntary admiration to his wonderful 
ability. ‘‘I suspected the gentleman could 
delight and astonish us, He is an impro- 
visatore,”’ 

He gave me another look from those Jew- 
ish eyes, and then they fell to the keys, and 
were not lifted until he had finished a sec- 
ond piece, wilder, stranger, more stormy 
than the first, and quite as inexplicable 
probably to all but me. I instinctively 
drank in every thought that stormed and 
wailed and shrieked from the gliding pearl 
slipping beneath those slender finger-tips. 
It was a bold defiance, an angry impreca- 
tion, a passionate malediction, solely and” 
wholly intended for me, I had scarcely 
breathed during the performance, and I 
could not suppress a sbiver when it ceased, 
even though I met his cold, sarcastic smile, 
He seemed satisfied, and half rose from the 
seat, then sank back again. 

** Miss Eaton, do you know this?” 

And straightway there floated through 
the room alow, sweet, indescribably deli- 
cious refrain. It was Love pleading elo- 
quently her own sweet cause. Passionate 
tenderness, yearning devotion, heavenly 
compassion, wove in their silver chimes, till 
the listening heart was ready to faint with 
surfeit of harmony. Then the tones deep- 
ened, widened, quickened; vehement sup- 
plication, earnest persuasion, passionate 
pleading, were all sobbing, coaxing, en- 
treating, in the blending notes, till the ear 
ached in sympathy with the bursting, ago- 
nized heart, pouring out its hopes and fears, 
The music suddenly ceased,—died out 


don’t 


that is not the whole? What an 
abrupt close!’ ejaculated Miss Olayton, 
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The musician gave a melancholy smile, 
and turned away from the instrument. 

“No,” said he, “that is not the whole. 
I have lost the conclusion, or I never knew 
it. Can you tel] me which, Miss Eveline?” 

Eveline Eaton had been standing perfectly 
motionless, leaning against one corner of 
the massive case of the piano. Her clasping 
hands had shaded her face from observation, 
but she drew them away now, and I was 
startled at the pallor of the cheek, the trou- 
bled, terrified look of the hitherto serene 
eyes. She made a great effort to speak 
calmly, but there was an agitated gasp in 
the tone. 

“No, sir, I know nothing concerning that 
music. If you have lost the conclusion, I 
do not think any one else will find it.” 

As she said it she moved hastily to the 
open window on the other side, and re- 
mained there in the shade of the hanging 
curtains, looking forth into the night. I 
could not forbear following. 

“Oh!” said she, in an excited voice, 
when she saw who it was, ‘I am so afraid 
of thatman! He will keep his threat. Did 
not the music fascinate while it oppressed 
you? He told me today, again and again, 
that he never failed in anything he resolved 
upon, and that I should be his wife yet. I 
am thoroughly afraid of him. Can he find 
a spell powerful enough to compel me, as 
the bird is drawn into the hateful jaws of 
the serpent?” 


She spoke in strong agitation, and I saw 
that her nerves had been taxed to the utter- 
most, so 1 answered, soothingly, — 

no, Heshall nottrouble you, His 
power is not more potent than mine. Iam 
to remain here for some time yet. I will 
thwart him,—TI will protect you. Spare 
yourself this alarm. I will manage that 
the company try charades now, and there 
shall be no further call for music. Slip 
away from the drawing-room, and take the 
rest you need so sorely.”’ 

She gave me a grateful glance, murmur- 
ing, ‘‘ You are so kind! I seem to have 
known you always,” and glided away. 

I sat more than an hour at the window of 
the chamber allotted me that night, not 
withstanding it was far into the small hours 
when I entered it. The events of the day 
had been very singular, and, as it seemed 
to me, extremely significant. I could not 
feel thoroughly satisfied that I had taken 
the right course to fulfill the mission in- 
trusted to me, since, having made an enemy 
of him at the outset, I had lost the oppor- 
tunity for intimate acquaintance, and put 
him on his guard against me. Yet I could 
not see how I could have acted differently. 
Finally I fell asleep puzzling over the odd- 
ness of my own sentiments, I seemed to 
have detested and despised John Jourdaine 
all my life, and to have known and respected 
and admired Eveline Eaton for years in- 
stead of half a day. 


WHAT CHRISTMAS MEANS, 


Christmas-tide is here again, and every 
year the preparations for it grow more mag- 
nificent. The shops are full of costly furs, 
costly silks and velvets, costly toys. The 
booksellers display books sumptuously 
bound; and the picture shops are full of gay- 
ly framed pictures, great gnd small. Butin 
the midst of so much hurry and bustle, so 
many temptations for the purse, so much 
parade of the external Christmas, there is a 
growing danger that the Christmas of the 
heart will be forgotten—the Christmas that 
Means peace and good-will, faithful love, 
forgiveness of sins, human brotherhood. 
Would we lay a gift upon the Christmas 
altar, the old rule holds still, “‘ First be rec- 
onciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.” This life is all tooshort for 
misunderstandings or contention; and why 


should we, poor, foolish, frail, imperfect 
children of one Father, be bitter or selfish 
or cold to each other—we, for all of whom 
alike came the first blessed gift of Christmas? 
Let there be less costly present making, and 
more human sympathy and consideration. 
Even if Flora McFlimsey be our nearest 
friend, to add another jewel to those that 
glitter on her pretty, helpless fingers is hard- 
ly worth while. Christmas is not fitly kept 
by gifts like that. Better filla poor woman’s 
empty tea-caddy, a poor family’s empty coal- 
bin—better teach some one human soul the 
sweet lesson that we are brethren ”— 
than drop new gifts into careless hands that 
are over-full already. Human help and 
human brotherhood, remembering the all- 
loving, all-pitying Father who helps us all 
—that is what Christmas means. 
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NOT DIVIDED. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


[Suggested by an incident in real life.} 


With pallid cheeks and lips he knelt 
Beside his shrouded dead ; 

And, with those cold and rigid hands 
Clasped in his own, he said: 


“No dirge should rise above thy dust, 
Nor bells should sadly toll; 

For bursts of allelujahs greet 
Thy bright and ransomed soul. 


“Our hearts were linked by ties as pure 
As ever mortals knew, 

And through long years of wedded life 
Still close and closer grew. 


“And often, when we walked within 
The city of the dead, 

With voices hushed, with solemn awe, 
We to each other said, 


“‘Life, with thy body slumbering here, 
Could hold no joy for me; 

Then let us pray that even in death 
We ’ll not divided be.’ 


“While Peace her snowy pinions spreads 
Above our household band, 

Amessenger, with shining feet, 
Came from the spirit-land 


“To bear away our dearest one, — 
My love, my life, my all; 

And, oh! with what a joyful heart 
She heard the Master’e call! 


“She spoke of Christ and heavenly things 
As if her spirit knew 

The glorious mysteries that our God 
Hath veiled from mortal view. 


“Dear ones who in the ehurchyard rest 
Around her seemed to throng, 

4nd white hands beckoned from the land 
Of deathless bloom and song. 
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‘*Of Jesus’ wondrous love she spoke, 
And, with her latest breath, 

Poured forth her thanks to Him who gave 
The victory over death. 


“Unearthly splendor filled her eyes, 
And crowned her brow of snow. 

And yet you say that she is dead: 
Nay, nay! it is not so. 


“ The light that shone around my way, 
And softened every pain, 

Is gone, ’tis true; but well I know 
My star will rise again. 


** How smiling are those pallid lips! 
My loved, my sainted one! 

Say not that she is dead, for life 
With her has just begun. 


** And, gazing on that form from whence 
The spotless soul has flown, 

I cannot shed a tear to think 
That God has claimed his own. 


“In garments brighter than the sun, 
She looks from yonder skies, 
And tells me I shall be with her 


Today in paradise. 


“Sweet seraph! I am coming now; 
For, lo! the shadows flee, 

And leave unveiled the shining path 
That leads to Christ and thee,” 


He heard his dear one sing the song 
Each ransomed spirit sings; 

He saw her snowy robe, and heard 
The rustle of her wings; 


And on his face shone such a smile 
As death alone can wear: 

The two who loved so fondly here 
Stood face to face up there. 
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VERONICA. 
BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


The November sun fell aslant through 
the halls of the academy, and rested brightly 
on two women who stood before Vaini’s 
Veronica.’’ They were beautiful women, 
and so like the painted ones that they might 
have been the living models: one so tall, 
dark-haired, and deep-eyed, like the regal 
duchess; and the other blue-eyed, and child- 
like as the fair, dead face. They had been 
looking at the picture some time in silence, 
chained by the subtle power of the work, 
and by—who shall say? — what thoughts 
it suggested, till at last the fair one half 
sighed, — ‘ 

**Poor, poor thing!’ 

The other turned upon her sharply. 

**Pray which called forth that pity?” 

“The sweet, beautiful, dead girl, of 
course. Who could feel anything but hor- 
ror for that cruel, wicked duchess?”’ 

The black eyes fixed themselves sternly 
on her as their owner answered, slowly, — 

“Any woman who had loved and had had 
a serpent in angel guise come into her para- 
dise and steal away her right and light. 
Miss Powell, I consider Veronica the least 
guilty of the two.” 

Miss Powell rolled up her blue eyes. 

**Mrs. Chesley! How can you say so? 
Please do not look that way! You frighten 
me. You are just like Veronica.” 

But Mrs. Chesley did not move her eyes 
as she answered, in a half-hushed voice, — 

“Dol? Well, 1am not sure but that I 
might act as well as look like her.” 

** What in the worid are you two trying 
to do?” asked a masculine voice at this 
minute, and both ladies turned to see a gen- 
tleman standing before them: a man about 
thirty-five, tall, and graceful in form, and 
of a particularly elegant air. His face was 
handsome, intelligent, and refined, but un- 
der all its beauty lay a shade of selfishness 
and cruelty, that boded ill to the heart that 
trusted its happiness in his keeping. 

** What were you about?” he continued; 
** practicing for tableaux or theatricals? If 
you will permit me, I should advise a less 
conspicuous place, for an uninitiated ob- 
server might mistake you for escaped lun- 


Miss Powell laughed heartily. 

“*Did we really look so absurdly? Mrs, 
Chesley was only making an eloquent plea 
for Veronica. But n’importe! Why are 
you so late? I feared you had forgtoten 
us,”’ 

Mrs. Chesley looked at her watch. 

**You are mistaken, Miss Powell. Mr, 
Chesley is fifteen minutes before the ap- 
pointed time.” 

Miss Powell colored. 

“Ts he? How stupid these pictures must 
be to make the time pass so slowly!’ 

“In that case,”’ said he, “‘ we had better 
get away from them at once. Are you 
ready to go, Constance ?”’ 

* Certainly, if Miss Powell is tired.” 

“Come at once then, for the horses are 
fretting, and I fear they will give me more 
toil than pleasure if they get thoroughly 
worried.”’ 

They descended to the street, where a 
pair of spirited bays were champing their 
bits and pawing the stones in a manner to 
give one an unpleasant idea of their “ thor- 
oughly worried” state if this were consid- 
ered calm. The ladies were handed into 
the carriage. Mr. Chesley took his seat, 
and, taking the reins from the groom, they 
rolled away. The horses gave him all he 
could manage, but he was master of his 
work, and held them perfectly in hand. 
They drove down the avenue safely, and by 
the time they reached the Park the bays 
were so quieted that Mr. Chesley felt he 
could spare a little attention for the ladies. 
A magnificent equipage passed them. He 
turned to speak of it, when suddenly he felt 
a plunge, a moment of lightning speed, and 
then a terrible crash. After this heremem- 
bered no more till he woke on the ground, 
with a crowd of strange faces around him. 
His first feeling was of half-dazed pain, but, 
in spite of it, he struggled to his feet. An 
immense crowd had collected near by, in 
the middie of which he saw the wreck of 
the carriage. He went toward it, and saw 
two men bearing away the senseless form of 
Miss Powell. He dashed through the crowd, 
and, seizing her cold hand, moaned, — 
“My darling! my darling! Is she dead?” 
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The men stopped, and at the same min- 
ute a hand was laid on his arm, and his 
wife’s voice said, calmly, — 

“Do not distress yourself so, Clarence, 
Iam safe, and unhurt.” 

He turned abruptly. 

Constance!’ 

“Yes, dear. I have scarcely a scratch. 
But I fear this poor child is hurt badly. 
We must get her home as quickly as possi- 
ble. Her life may depend upon speedy 


help.” 


‘Indeed it may,” said he, recovering 
himself; and turning to a bystander, — 

** Please call a carriage at once.”” And to 
another, ‘* Will you be so good as to go to 
Dr. Brown, and tell him to hurry for life to 
No, — —— Street?” 

The carriage soon came. The beautiful 
wax-like form was put tenderly into it, her 
head, with its cloud of golden hair, resting 
upon Mrs. Chesley’s bosom; and thus she 
was carried to the house where she had 
been a welcome guest, and in which, with 
her angel-face and serpent’s heart, she had 
wrought such black mischief. They laid 
her upon her bed. The doctor came and 
looked at her. He shook his head, and 
said, — 

“She is hurt very badly, but she has 
youth and strength on her side. If she 
wakes from the swoon in consciousness she 
may live; but if not, I fear the worst. All 
depends upon perfect quiet and careful 
watching. I think I can depend on Mrs, 
Chesley for both. I will leave her in her 
hands till tomorrow, and theu call again,” 

And so he went away, leaving the life of 
the blighter in the hands of the blighted. 

Night closed in, and, dismissing her maid, 
Constance Chesley took her place by Flor- 
ence Powell’s side. There waS no change 
in the patient. The long golden lashes still 
lay on the waxen cheeks, that rivalled the 
pillow in their whiteness, and a half smile 
rested on her lips. Great heavens! could it 
be that that angelic face was but the mask 
for the heart of a fiend? Again and again 
Mrs, Chesley asked herself that question as 
she watched her with hard, stony eyes, and 
hands clenched till the nails sunk into the 
flesh ! 

Time wore on. Nosound but the ticking 
of the clock broke the silence around the 
watcher, till suddenly a light foot -fall 
aroused her, and her husband entered the 
Toom, He was very pale, and apparently 
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calm, but he could not hide from her a 
feverish eagerness in his eyes, 

**How is she?” he asked, in a hushed 
voice, 

For reply, his wife pointed to the bed. 

He went to it, and, bending low, looked 
at her with a passionate devotion. A light 
like that of a cubless tigress came into his 
wife’s eyes, and for a moment she leaned 
heavily upon the marble table; but it was 
only fora moment. Then the passion ail 
died out of her face, and it grew calm and 
passive as the one on the bed. She laid 
her hand on her husband’s arm, and said, 
softly, — 

**T think you had better go now, Clar- 
ence, AJ! depends upon her waking calmly. 
If she should see you, she might be stariled, 
and I fear the result.” 

** Yes,”’ he replied, ‘*I will go; but, Con- 
stance, should any change come, call me at 
once! Think how dreadful it would be to 
have her die!’ 

She made no reply to his remark, but re- 
peated, — 

** You had better go, Clarence.” 

“Yes, I will go.”’ And, with one long, 
lingering look, he left the room. 

She listened till his soft footsteps died 
away, and then she sank back in her chair, 
and again began her silent watch. 

On, on, rolled the noiseless wheels of 
night. The clock struck the ghostly hour 
of one. Mrs. Chesley started. Was she 
reaming? or did she see a slight move- 
ment in the bed? She bent over the girl. 
Her eyes had not played her false. The 
awakening had come. A slight tinge of 
pink stained the alabaster cheek. The 
white lids trembled, and Florence Powell’s 
eyes met hers in consciousmess! It was 
only for a second, and then they closed 
again; but that second told her that her 
rival had a chance for life! She fell back 
in her chair, and, burying her face in her 
hands, shook as though in an ague, Pres- 
ently a sound from the bed aroused her, 
and she arose. The blue eyes were open 
again, and in a faint voice Miss Powell 
whispered, — 

* Drink.” 

Mrs. Chesley held the glass to her lips. 
She drank eagerly, and then closing her 
eyes, sank into sleep again. Mrs, Chesley 
stood over her till her breathing became 
deep and regular, and then with cat-like 
step she glided to acabinet that stood on 
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the opposite side of the room, and unlocked 
it. She paused then, and looked at the bed. 
All was quiet, and she then took a small 
key from her watch-chain and unlocked one 
of the many drawers before her. It con- 
tained a number of small vials, filled with 
different colored liquids. She turned them 
over with quick fingers till she found a tiny 
one, the contents of which were perfectly 
colorless. She seized this, held it between 
her and the light a moment, and then, re- 
locking the cabinet, she walked with the 
same noiseless step to the table upon which 
stood the glass of drink. Here she again 
paused, and looked towards the bed. Ah, 
Vaini! could that face have been your 
model, and your brush but done its model 
justice, the wreath of immortality would 
sit upon thy brow as firmly as on Raphael’s! 
A second passed. She turned her eyes from 
the bed, and taking the stopper from the 
bottle, she poured half its contents into the 
glass, and then putting the bottle into ber 
bosom, she sat down to watch and wait as 
calmly as before. She did not wait long. 
Florence soon opened her eyes again, and 
asked fora drink. In an instant the glass 
was at her lips. She drank deeply, and 
then—O Father! at the last day, upon 
which head will that blood be! 

Clarence Chesley sat alone in his dress- 
ing-room. He knew that sleep was impos- 
sible, and he did not attempt the farce of 
wooing it, but sat thinking and waiting, 
letting the hours drag by as best they might. 
The clock had just struck two, when the 
door opened, and his wife entered. She 
was ghastly pale, and her eyes glittered ter- 
ribly. He sprang up. 

“Great heavens, Constance! what has 
happened? Any change?”’ 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘a great change. 
Come and see.”’ 

She led the way, and he followed her 
through the dim, silent hall to Florence 
Powell’s chamber. They entered, and, as 
his eyes fell on the bed, he saw the terrible 
rigid outlines that only one thing can make. 
A horrid dread seized him, and he staggered 
back, but she grasped his arm and dragged 
him to the bed, and drawing aside the cover, 
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showed him the face that a few hours ago 
was radiant with life and beauty, now 
pinched, distorted, and ghastly in death! 
With a cry of horror he started back, but 
she held fast. 

“What!” she hissed, “fly from your 
Florence! —the woman whom an hour ago 
you hung over with a passionate adoration 
that would have called the dead to life! 
Try it again now. It may awaken her. Do 
not mind my presence. I will behave as 
well now as I did then. Ha, ha!” And 
her laugh rang out horribly over the corpse. 
“Try it! try it!’ she continued, coming 
closer. ‘* Speak to your Florence.” 

Her husband caught her by the arm, 

**In God’s name, what does this mean? 
What have you done?”’ 

She flung him off, and, drawing herself to 
her full height, fixed her flashing eyes on 
him, and answered, — 

“‘TIt means that the heart of a princess 
can beat in a breast that has never worn 
the purple! I have done as Veronica did,— 
crushed the serpent that stung me! Clar- 
ence, did you think me so blind as not to 
see all that was happening? Do you think 
I was fool enough today to believe that 
heart-wrung cry was meant for me? Did 
you think that your impassioned look as 
you hung over her escaped me? No! I 
have seen all,—her wiles and your weak- 
ness, — and with every art and power that 
I possessed I have struggled with her for 
the victory; for, O my husband, I have 
loved you, Heaven only knows how well! 
But all was vain. She won. She robbed 
me of life and light when she took the 
heart that was mine by every law of God 
and man; and I have done what every wo- 
man in her heart would do, —I killed her! 
She murdered my heart, — I murdered her! 
And now but one thing more, and I am 
done.”’ 

She drew the bottle from her bosom, and 
before her husband could dash it from her 
she swallowed its contents. 

**Too late! too late!’ she cried. 
judge among us three!” 

And the next second she sank dying to 
the floor, 
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JUDGE KEENE’S CHRISTMAS BOX. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


“See a word, how it severeth! 
O power of life and death 
In the tongue, as the Preacher saith!” 


But three colors there seemed to be in the 
universe. The earth lay out with a white- 
ness as of swan’s down, soft and unspark- 
ling in that early light; the sky was of a 
tender blue, living and unsteady when you 
gazed upon it, as though it were but the 
vesture behind which a heart beat; and the 
air was a faint gold, pure and still. In such 
a state came Christmas, 186-. 

A window of a city house opened, and 
Miss Virginia Keene put her head out into 
the glowing pallor of the dawn. 

“Breath of Olympus!’ she muttered, 
taking a deep inspiration, and shivering, 
more with delight than with the chill. 
“And here is my window all frost-traced 
with oriental scenes—palms of Damascus, 
rose-bowers of Persia, cedars of Lebanon, 
Indian jungles, not to mention mountain 
scenes from the moon. I'll wake Chrysan- 
themum.” 

She gathered up a handful of snow from 
the window-ledge, made a ball of it, and 
flung it at a window across the street, where 
it flattened and shivered itself against the 
pane. Presently that window also was 
thrown up, and there leaned out a delicate 
blossom of a face framed in long, fair hair. 
“The top o’ the morning to you,” it called 
across, in a voice like a robin’s, 

“Come out and walk,’’ commanded Miss 
Keene, then added, ‘‘ You don’t know what 
has happened in the night.” 

“Yes, Ido. Stars and dreams and little 
silvery-frosty lilies-of-the-valley all over my 
window-panes.”’ 

“More than that, Chrys. The air has 
crystallized, and we are all shut insidea 
great gem, like fliesinamber. It isa chrys- 
olite, I think, or perhaps a yellow diamond. 
Do you suppose that the sun will melt it?” 

“We might go out and see. I’ll be ready 
in a moment.” 

“And I. Don’t stop for curls.” 

The face reflected in Miss Keene’s mirror 
a8 she sat before it, tucking the loose locks 
of her dark hair into a net, was not the 
merry one which one might have expected 
from hearing her clear, ringing voice. 


Those gay moments were but as tides to 
the sea, and swept a superficial brightness 
over her, But as she looked now, her face 
was a sad one, and there was a look of lan- 
guor in her eyes as of one who has not slept. 

A spirited face, pure oval, with fire in the 
small, curved lips, in the thin nostrils, in 
the clear, gray eyes, in the carriage of the 
small and beautiful head, fire even in the 
glow of the dusky skin, It would be well 
to keep one’s pity for Miss Keene, if such a 
sentiment had existence, to one’s self. 

One more twirl about before the mirror, 
and she was ready, comme il faut from the 
pretty walking-boots to the audacious feath- 
er that burned like a scarlet flame in front 
of her hat, the only bit of brightness that 
relieved the soft gray of her costume. For 
Miss Keene knew that two colors are enough 
to wear at one time. 

The two young ladies walked rapidly 
through the streets, and had the pleasure of 
printing the first tracks there in the light 
snow. They crossed the park under the 
trees whose every twig 


“« Wore ermine too dear for an earl,”’ 


and came out into the street opposite, 

As they stepped through the iron gateway, 
Miss Keene stopped and looked up at a 
stately house that fronted her across the 
way, and as she looked, an indescribable 
expression of pain and bitterness settled on 
her face. 

“There lives an unjust man!’ she said, 
passionately, waving her hand toward the 
house as she turned to go on. 

“T wish you would let me speak to you, 
Virginia,” said her friend, earnestly. “I 
have something on my mind to say, but 
since you never mentioned the subject, I 
dreaded to approach it. May I speak?” 

‘« First let me tell you my story,’’ Miss 
Keene said, drawing a deep breath. ‘‘ You 
have heard enough, I dare say, but I also 
dare say you have not heard the truth. 
After that, you can have your say; only 
don’t count on my patience, 

“One year ago today I was the mistress 
of that house. I do not mean that I was 
merely the woman who sat at the tea-tray, 
and who received company, but I was mis- 
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80 
tress. Everything was at my disposal. My 
father—well, he had a sort of love for me, 
but he had more of pride and will than of 
affection, as it proved. He was fond of me 
along with his pictures, and horses, and 
books, and the old oak cabinets as black as 
ebony, which were carved, goodness only 
knows how long ago. 

“You never saw Clive Williams? Well, 
you have yet to see a very handsome man— 
or to miss seeing him. I won’t attempt to 
describe him, because one can’t describe 
what makes beauty beautiful; and the best 
of his beauty was a sort of grace, an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulness, courage, enterprise. 
And yet, attractive as he was, and is, I 
should never have fancied that I loved him 
but for his misfortunes. 

“He had been very attentive to me all 
winter, and I had given him just as much 
of my time as I gave to others, no more. I 
didn’t want to get my name connected with 
his, and I was very doubtful if I would be 
willing to marry him. He was looked on 
then as by far the greatest match in town. 
He was of good family, was well educated, 
and rich by inheritance. In addition to 


this, he had the prospect of being almost in- 
credibly rich. He had engaged in some 
speculations, just to pass the time, it seemed, 
and his investment had quadrupled. He 
shrugged his shoulders, laughed, and ven- 


tured again. Again a shower of gold. He 
seemed to have the Midas touch. You 
know, dear, that gold can buy something 
besides bread and votes. It can buy a won- 
derful, magical veil to throw over its posses- 
sor. All the beautiful things that his gold 
can purchase cast their fragrance and glit- 
ter about him, and when you admire them 
you think that you admire him. Well, not 
to grow too poetical, Chrys., everybody 
bowed and courtesied to Mr. Clive Williams, 
and even my proud father was highly 
pleased with him, and not averse to his 
daughter’s monopolizing the attentions of 
such a Creesus. Indeed I felt a little piqued 
and hurt that my father could so smilingly 
contemplate the possibility of losing me 
when there were but us two. 

“Through all this prosperity of Clive 
Williams there was not heard a word of 
blame. He made money by thousands and 
tens of thousands, and no one said that it 
‘was the same asgambling. He spent it like 
a prince, but no one talked of waste or ex- 
travagance. To take a sail on board his 
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yacht, to ride or drive one of his horses, to 
receive a bouquet of flowers from him, to 
take his arm for a promenade, these were 
all eagerly sought for. 

** Last Christmas eve I had a large party. 
Papa gave me carte blanche, and I filled it 
generously. Of course Mr. Williams was 
there, and I must say that he was superb, 
I did not know then, but I knew afterward, 
what gave him that brilliant appearance 
which riveted all eyes. He was very pale, 
his face being almost like marble; but the 
glow of his eyes, his constant, flashing gay- 
ety, entirely banished every thought of ill- 
ness or trouble, I am afraid that I allowed 
him to engross more of my attention than, 
as hostess, Ishould havedone. But no one 
seemed to wonder. Indeed I could scarcely 
have escaped him had I wished, for he 
seemed resolved to secure me that night. 

* Just at midnight he led me out on toa 
balcony, telling me that Christmas had 
come, The curtain dropped behind us, and 
we stood one moment in silence under a 
sky so pure, so solemn that it destroyed my 
last remnant of self-control. The sacred 
night on which Jesus of Nazareth was born, 
with the memory of his life and death drop- 
ping down a trail of sweetness, and pain, 
and glory—then the music, the empty gay- 
ety, theartinside. The two thoughts struck 
in my soul like flint and steel. I felt that 
we all ought to be on our knees instead of 
dancing. Don’t be afraid of a sermon, 
Chrys. I am nota bit pious, but sometimes 
I have thoughts, Well, the end was that I 
burst into tears before I was aware, and the 
next instant Clive was soothing me and say- 
ing all sorts of loverlike things, and finally 
what he had brought me there to hear. 

‘What he said jarred a little with my 
mood, but I scarcely owned that to myself. 
I refused to give him any decided answer 
then, told him I must speak to my father; 
and with that he had to content himself. 
But when he went away the very last, and 
followed me into the library after having 
taken leave, I let him hold my hand and 
kiss it. Of course that was as good, or as 
bad, as accepting him. 

‘* When he had gone, my father came into 
the library. He didn’t say anything, but 
just looked at me amoment till I felt myself 
blushing. He did not look displeased, but 
he did seem to be troubled, and even hurt. 
Then he began to talk about the evening; 
said everything had gone on beautifully, 
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praised me, and kept on talking just for an 
excuse, I think. I knew that he wanted me 
te tell him without his asking me, and at 
length Idid. I always told my father every- 
thing. I said that I would never marry 
without his consent, but that I thought I 
would like to marry Clive Williams. Then 
it did seem as though papa was fond of me, 
and didn’t want to lose me, But he didn’t 
refuse his consent, only asked me to consid- 
er the matter a little while before making a 
promise. Then he kissed me, and sent me 
off to bed. 

“The next morning all was sunshine, 
But when papa came home at noon, I saw 
that there was trouble. The crash had 
come. Clive Williams’s schemes had burst 
like soap-bubbles, and hundreds were im- 
poverished through him, ~ My father was 
greatly excited, and denounced Clive un- 
sparingly. He called him a swindler, and 
said that if the case were brought before 
him, as was likely, he would give him ten 
years in the state-prison. The business 
men were all in the greatest indignation, 
my father said, and were determined to show 
their entire condemnation of these reckless 
speculations. They felt themselves com- 
promised by such doings. You see, Chrys., 
they were afraid that the public would lose 
confidence in their little schemes, He was 
to be indicted for fraud, and pursued like 
any criminal. 

**T sat and listened, utterly confounded 
by this unexpected downfall, and as [I list- 
ened I felt a new spirit slowly creeping into 
my heart. I never was one to desert a friend 
in trouble, and I felt that Clive did not de- 
serve such denunciation. Had he beensuc- 
cessful, every one would have applauded; 
but failure was disgrace. 

“At length my father paused in his recital, 
came to me and laid his hand on my shoul- 
der. ‘Iam so thankful, Virginia, that you 
are not engaged to this fellow,’ he said. 

“*T only looked at him in silence. I was 
not collected enough to speak, and indeed 
scarcely knew my own mind, I turned 
coldly from him and left the room. 

I passed through the hall the post- 
man left a letter for me. I took it and 
knew Clive’s writing at once. I cannot tell 
you what was in it—the love, the despair, 
the excuses, the entreaties. I cried myself 
sick over it, and vowed a thousand times 
that I would never desert him. It never 
occurred to me to wonder why he should 
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have asked me only the night before to mar- 
ry him, when he must have known what 
was going to happen. 1 was too much oc- 
cupied in condemning the injustice of my 
father, and of his associates; and I condemn 
them now no less, 

“T sat awhile alone, then dressed and 
went out, on my way posting a comforting 
answer to Clive’s note. Every one that I 
saw was full of the same story, and every- 
body spoke of him as ruined, and, I could 
see, intended to wash their hands of him. I 
despised them then, and I despise them 
now. I no longer care for him, but his 
wrong did not make them right. 

** Well, I went home just at evening with 
my blood in a flame. I had doubted the 
night before, but then I really believed that 
I loved him. Clive had called during my 
absence, and my father had seen him and 
told him that our intercourse was at an end, 
So Aunt Frances, whom I found in the 
house, told me. 

‘*I went directly to my father and asked 
him if he had banished Clive without ask- 
ing my wishes. Hesaidthathehad, Well, 
there was rather a scene, Chrys. Father 
and I were both excited, and we did not 
spare to speak our minds. I told him that 
I should stand by Clive, and would meet 
him as a friend and receive him as before. 
H« replied that I should disgrace myself by 
giving countenance to a swindler; that if 
Clive came into his house, the servants 
should turn him out, and that if I went out 
to meet him I need not come in again. 

*** Very well!’ I said at that, and went 
up-stairs to pack my trunks. I had no 
thought of yielding, nor had he. Of course 
I knew that I had spoken very strongly when 
I came to think; but I also knew that my 
father had cast off and forbidden me to 
speak to the man whom he had only the 
night before allowed me to look on as my 
future husband. If I had been arrogant, 
he had been unjust. : 

“The next morning I did not go down to 
breakfast, but just as my father was going 
out I stepped into the hall and asked him if 
he had changed his mind during the night. 

*** No,’ he said, in that haughty way he 
can assume so well. 

*** Very well,’ I said, and went up-stairs 
again. 

** When he came home to dinner I and my 
possessions were settled streets off, where I 
am now, and, instead of his daughter, he 
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found a note telling him that she had taken 
his alternative, and now offered him hers. 
When he wanted her back he might invite 
Clive Williams to come with her. 

** Don’t imagine that this was easy to do, 
Chrys. It washard. Nor was it too hasty. 
It was only prompt. I have the same 
mind now as I had then. There was no 
need of my staying and going through two 
or three weeks of strife and misery before 
doing the same thing at last. 

Clive came to see me, and the very first 
time I saw him I began to grow disenchant- 
ed. Hedid not show as high a sense of 
honor as I expected and desired. And he 
wanted me to walk out with him. In spite 
of my pity for him, I could not but be 
shocked at the indelicacy of such a proposal. 
I wanted every one to know that I took his 
part, but to come out and share his notori- 
ety, when I had never walked out with him 
before, was too much. I declined rather 
coldly, but relented and forgave him when 
he apologized. 

know how it ended. Clive’s 
friends bought him off, and got him a place 
in New York. Matters were smoothed over, 


a few old acquaintances crawled back and 


held out the tips of their fingers. Then I 
withdrew. I had never promised to marry 
him, and when I saw that he did not stand 
alone, I told him that I didn’t wish to see 
him any more. 

** My father heard of this and wrote to 
me, the first word I had heard from him for 
three months. He said that since I had 
geen my wrong, and had cast off that worth- 
jess fellow, he would like to have me come 
back to him again. I sent him one line in 
answer. ‘His wrong does not make you 
right.’ I had not done wrong, and had no 
idea of going back humbly like a prodigal, 
and being forgiven for speaking for justice. 
There was no word more for three other 
months. Then our minister, Dr, R., came 
and preached to me. I gave his reverence 
a good sermon in reply, and I fancy his ears 
tingled when he went away. Since then 
there has been no word, and I shall not coax 
for any. 

** Now I have told you, Chrys., and you 
may speak what ison your mind. But be 
eareful. My nerves are raw on this subject, 
and won’t bear handling. Please remem- 
ber, too, that about ninety-nine friends and 
relations have been visiting and lecturing 
me during the last year, and that the sub- 
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ject must by this time be pretty well worn 
out.” 

Miss Keene looked indeed as though her 
nerves would not bear trifling with. The 
feverish excitement on the crimson cheek, 
and glowing eye, the quiver of nostril and 
lip, the hurried breathing, all showed that 
this affair had hurt her more than she would 
own, and that this continued estrangement 
from her father was wearingupon her. She 
had not told how fond and proud she had 
been of him, how she had leaned on and 
looked up to him as the model of manhood. 
No one so handsome, so noble, so good as 
her father, till the evil moment when those 
two haughty spirits clashed for the first 
time, and they stood opposed and unbend- 
ing. 

*“*T do not mean to lecture you,”’ said her 
companion, timidly. ‘‘I am glad you have 
told me your side of the story, for [ was in 
danger of giving your father all my sympa- 
thy. Something I saw yesterday made my 
heart bleed for him.” 

“What did you see?” asked Virginia, 
quickly. 

“*Why, I was walking up B. Street be- 
hind him, and when he got near home, a 
little girl came past the steps with a package 
in her hand—a pretty child, with her rosy 
little face full of delight and eagerness, 
Just before she reached us she slipped and 
fell, breaking what was in her hand. You 
should have seen her face! The red dropped 
out of itin an instant, and she never seemed 
to think of any hurt to herself, but knelt 
there crying, and picking up the bits of 
painted china. Your father took her up— 
he is very kind to children, Virginia—and 
soothed her, and asked about her mishap. 
It seemed she had been saving up all her 
money for a long time to buy her father a 
Christmas present, and had got a china cup 
for his coffee, a pretty cup, with ‘ My Fath- 
er’ in gilt letters on the side. 

‘‘ Your father’s mouth trembled while she 
sobbed out her little story; then he took out 
his purse and gave her money to buy anoth- 
er. She blazed up again, wild with joy 
through her tears, and thanked him again 
and again, smiling up into his face with the 
tears still bright on her blushing cheeks. 
He looked at her, and I knew then, Virginia, 
that he was thinking that he had no child 
to bring him any Christmas gift, or to take 
pleasure in his pleasure. He took her little 
hand, and said, ‘Child, it was better to 
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Judge Keene's 


break the cup than to break your father’s 
heart? And then he turned away and went 
up the steps. 

“T saw that his lips were still trembling, 
and that he could scarcely keep from crying. 
And, Virginia, he is getting to look old. I 
think he stoops a little.’ 

exclaimed Miss Keene, a sud- 
den spasm of pain passing over her now 
colorless face. ‘‘He is not old, but fifty- 
five, and that is his prime. Itis true his 
hair is a little gray, but that is nothing. 
And you must mistake greatly about his 
stooping. My father is very erect.’’ 

**T thought he did,’’ said her friend, hesi- 
tatingly, knowing that she had said enough. 
They were now at their own doors, and 
Miss Keene turned hastily in, with scarcely 
a word of leave-taking, and went up to her 
room, 

The image which she had kept of her 
father was one erect with pride, flushed 
with anger and scorn, speaking haughtily 
and disdainfully; and to that spirit her own 
spirit had kept on its armor, and opposed as 
haughty afront. But this picture of a man 
growing old, and walking up his steps with 
a drooping form and trembling lips, was one 
which she could not bear. She turned from 
it, and hastily sought other subjects of 
thought. She went to church to hear the 
music. The haunting image followed her 
there, and she wished herself out in the 
open air and common sounds, For music 
destroys self-control; and Miss Keene some- 
times feared that hers was slipping from 
her. Out of the church at last, and home 
to dinner. Companyhelped. After dinner 
she went skating, which was still better. 

Skating is about as near to flying as mor- 
tals can conveniently get, and if ever a 
skater skimmed the ice asa gull the sea, 
that one was our lady Virginia. Others 
might perform the different feats of skill as 
well, but no one else seemed to float in air 
as she did. Looking, you would wonder if 
the fleet runners touched the ice atall. She 
was a beautiful object to look at as she flew, 
all fanned with flame by the keen breeze 
her swift progress awoke, and many a skater 
paused to watch her. 

For herself, she was quite wrapped in the 
pleasurable excitement of the exercise, 
Just deliciously out of breath, borne, float- 
ing, stung with the tingling, sunny air, she 
could imagine herself to be any beautiful, 
happy thing at its moment of perfection—a 
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flower just opening, a butterfly shaking out 
its painted wings for the first time, a lark 


buoyed up on the crest of the morning, a 
flame that has burst from confinement and 
flickers on its support, wild to aspire quite 
upward. 

Then, in the midst, the haunting thought 
found her out, touched the bubble of her 
pleasure so that it broke, leaving emptiness, 
and the sun setting, she went home, droop- 
ing. 


It is never very pleasant to sit alone at 
table, and still less so on occasions of public 
rejoicing, when social intercourse is more 
than ordinarily cordial. Again still less is 
such solitude bearable when the empty 
chair opposite is the reminder of a bitter 
memory. 

Judge Keene had found this so every day 
of the last year, and when these illuminated 
days came with their festal memories, he 
found his loneliness too much to bear. He 
had got into the habit of taking his dinner 
down town, under a pretence of press of 
business, but of course that could not be 
done on Christmas day. Neither was he 
willing to invite company, though enough 
were willing to come. He could not bear 
to see any oné in her place. If her chair 
were vacant, he might fancy while he sat 
reading his paper, that presently the door 
would open, a light figure come gliding in, 
a bright cheek bend to touch his pale one, 
and his own darling little girl laugh away 
by her gay presence the bitter, cruel imagin- 
ings which had been tormenting him. No, 
he couldn’t sit there alone. He rang the 
bell, ordered the dinner away, and taking 
his paper into the library, drew his chair 
up to the fire, and pretended to read. 

Presently the paper dropped from his 
hand, and he sat looking into the glowing 
coals and thinking—not such fancies as the 
young weave, with life all before them, but 
such reveries as come to the old whose illu- 
sions are faded, and who feel upon their 
lives the grasp of solemu realities, Till that 
proud, rebellious daughter left him, Judge 
Keene had never thought of age. His heart 
could not grow dull with her young one 
bounding so near, gray hairs did not trouble 
him when her pretty, prying fingers found 
them out, and her bright eyes counted them, 
and her sweet, young voice chided him so 
merrily. ‘* You think too much, papa, that 
is it. You are ambitious, You want to be 
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chief justice, and you turn your hair gray 
with plotting. Oris it those stupid juries 
who sit there looking so wise, and being so 
foolish? Tell me who invented juries, that 
Imay hate him. At any rate, papa, if I 
catch another white huir here, I shall insist 
on your resigning your judgeship, and give 
you no peace till you do.” 

He could hear her sweet, fondling non- 
sense in his ears now. Long lines of light 
came toward him from the glowing fire as 
his eyes dimmed, and when he caught the 
paper up again to read, he could not seea 
word.- He dropped it, and began walking 
to and froin the room. But he could not 
set those memories under his feet. The 
whole of the last year passed in array before 
him. Justa yeur ago that morning he had 
been awakened by her knock on his door, 
and heard her ‘“‘May I come in, father?’ 
Then the smiling face in the door, the arm 
around his neck as he lay, the head on the 
pillow beside him, and the Christmas wish- 
es that were too tender to be merry. Was 
it some presentiment that had dimmed her 
smile in tears that morning, and made her 
words so more than serious? ‘‘ Dear father, 
I hope that [ shall be able to come to you 
just so for a hundred Christmas mornings!’’ 

And that was the last! He groaned aloud 
thinking of it. 

‘Then all that ugly business of Clive Wil- 
liams. In spite of his pride, Judge Keene 
owned to himself that he had been too 
hasty and violent, and that his daughter 
had taken a higher stand than he had. It 
‘was true that the man’s transactions had 
seemed dishonorable to him only when they 
were unsuccessful. And he should have 
remembered that she loved Clive, and with 
his own approbation, too. In the midst of 
his pain he remembered her with a thrill of 
pride. Her fearless eye and brow, the crim- 
son flame of her eheeks, the clear ring of 
her voice as she defended the ruined spend- 
thrift, and eried shame on those who clasped 
his hand when it held gold, and*spurned it 
when it was empty. 

“She was right! she was right!’ mut- 
tered the judge to himself, as he sank into 
his seat again. 

Then his eye turned from the past and 
looked fearfully at the future. How blank 
and drear the years stretched out without 
her! Would she never come back until he 
had humbled himself before her? He had 
thought that he could never do that, but to- 


night he felt so sad, so broken. Life looked 
so gloomy, dropping down through the 
years into the grave without the love of his 
only child. He hastily drew a writing table 
to him, and wrote oneline. ‘ Virginia, will 
not you come home to your father?” Then 
he sealed and directed it, heavy tears drop- 
ping on the seal. 

He could control himself nolonger. Drop- 
ping his face into his hands, he wept like a 
child. 

Even if she came at his summons, would 
not there be always the bitter thought that 
she had wished to humble him, that all his 
love and indulgence had been as nothing to 
her in the scale with her own pride and 
will? He had hoped that he was necessary 
to his child. He found that he was not. 
She had lived away from him a year, and 
had been as gay and happy as ever. 

**We old fathers are of small account,” 
he said. ‘Any young fellow pushes us 
aside. A word of flattery from him, and 
we are forgotten.” 

The judge started at a ring of the door- 
bell. He did not want to see company just 
then. He wiped his face hastily, turned 
from the light, and sat with his back to the 
door, waiting. ‘‘ It was no one coming in,” 
he said, with a sigh of relief. But as he 
spoke the library door opened. 

“Did you ring, judge?” asked the voice 
of Thomas at the door. 

**No; what should make you think I 
rang? The door-bell rang.” 

** Yes, sir!’ said Thomas, lingering. 

**Confound the fellow!’ said the judge 
to himself. ‘‘He’s prying—wants to find 
out if anything is the matter, since I ate no 
dinner. Well, Thomas,” aloud, ‘‘ what are 
you waiting for? Did any company come 

“Yes, sir! No, sir?’ answered Thomas, 
in a highly lucid manner. 

‘‘Try to make up your mind about it,” 
said his master. ‘Perhaps some one has 
sent me a Christmas box. You may bring 
it in if there is one.”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Thomas again, and with- 
drew in a fumbling way. 

There was a silence, then with a heavy, 
tremulous sigh that was almost a groan, 
the judge went back to his bitter musings 
again, They broke up in a passion of long- 
ing and grief. ‘‘O my child! my child?’ 

“ My father!” said a breathless whisper 
at his shoulder, at his elbow, when the 
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peautiful head drooped. ‘‘O father! if I 
had only known you wanted me!” 

One instant, then the slight form was 
gathered into his arms, held close to his 
heart. She had n’t waited to be sent for, 
after all! She had n’t wanted to humble 
him, but had only waited to see if he want- 
ed her! 

“You are n’t growing old, are you, fa- 
ther?” she asked, at length, with her arms 
around his neck, and her tear-wet cheek 
pressed to his. ‘“* You cannot be old yet!”’ 

“T was old an hour ago, my darling.” 

She raised his face, and smoothed his 
hair. 

“Ts it any grayer than it was last Christ- 
mas? I cannot see.” 

For the tears would come as fast as she 
wiped them away. 

“No matter if it is, since I have got my 
little girl back again, and since she did want 
to see me,”’ he said fondly. 

“O father! father! I wanted to see you 
every day; but I thought of you as being 
proud and angry, and as wishing to humble 
me, and so I would notcome, I thought 
that you had only loved me as you did your 
other possessions. If I had once thought 
of you as lonely, and wanting me, I would 
have come through fire to reach you.” 


* And I was just saying that these young 
girls soon forget their fathers for any young 
men who flatters them,” he said, lifting her 
face from his shoulder, that he might see 
her more clearly, and be sure that it was 
indeed his Virginia. 

There is where you were wrong, papa,” 
she said, smiling through her tears. ‘‘We 
girls are pleased with flatteries; but we keep 
turning back, and saying in our hearts, 
* After all, there is no one so good as my 
father.’ I can never, in all my life, love 
any one as well as I do you, father. I am 
never going to leave you foranyone. I 
will live with you years and years, and we 
shall be as happy as the day is long. And 
at last, after a long time, when you die, I 
shall just break my heart, and die too.” 

And she clung to him with a passion of 
tender tears. 

“*O papa!’ brightening up at length, “I 
wish you a merry Christmas! And I am 
your Christmas box. Did you know it, 
papa?” 

Judge Keene bowed his head reverently. 

**Since He whose birthday this is went 
through the grave to his Father, we need 
no more despair at death, my child. I be- 
lieve that God will give me my little girl 
again in the other world.” 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


The custom of decorating with evergreens 
at Christmas is far from being a modern 
one. The Romans two thousand years ago 
did the same thing. Indeed it is more than 
probable that the origin of adorning our 
homes with ivy, holly, and bay must be 
sought for in the Roman Saturnalia, held 
every year toward the end.of December. 
Formerly the decorations of rooms consisted 
of a few branches of evergreens stuck here 
and there; but now they are of a much 
more complicated character. To make ef- 
fective and pretty designs requires good 
taste, practice, skill, and a general knowl- 
edge of the materials to be employed. Al- 
though holly, ivy, and mistletoe are princi- 
pally used, there are many other plants ad- 
mirably adapted to intersperse with the 
above. Among them are arbutus, aucuba, 
bay, euonymus, gold and silver hollies, ivies 
of different colors, laurels, laurustinus, Por- 
tugal laurel, spruce and silver firs, yew, and 
80 forth; also branchlets of arbor-vitew, cy- 


press, deodar, juniper, thuja, or any other 
ornamental shrubs obtainable. According 
to the style of decoration, so the foundation 
must be selected. For garlands, wire or 
strong cord should be used: the latter is 
preferable, however, as it is not so liable to 
twist as wire; and, for what are called up- 
right wreaths or panels, fine iron rods are 
the best. For ornamental devices, perfo- 
rated zinc should be used; for letters, strong 
brown paper; for narrow beadings, where 
single leaves only are employed, tape wire; 
for crosses, picture-frames, texts, and so 
forth, flat laths or hazel rods; for wreaths, 
strong wire; and, for small garlands, fine 
twine is serviceable. In addition to the 
above, several balls of hemp twine, fine and 
coarse, large needles, and strong linen 
thread, dark green or black, a pair of scis- 
sors, penknife, and reels of binding wire, 
must also be at hand; and one of the most 
important things to be supplied with is a 
strong pair of kid gloves to protect the hands. 
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ALARIC’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 


“No, Clement, I cannot honestly say I 
am sorry that Uncle Job bequeathed his es- 
tate tome. Money is a very useful article, 
and I, who have so long struggled with pov- 
erty, am the last man to scorn it,”’ said 
Alaric Warrington to his friend Clement 
Totterdell, as the two sat smoking in the 
former’s room one balmy evening late in 
May. 

“Then why did you say that you were 
not sure it was a subject for congratula- 
tion?’’ asked Clement. 

** Because I fear it may make me selfish, 
uncharitable, suspicious ’? — 

Come, come, Al! Thatwon’tdo. The 
idea of you, of all men, becoming an old 
curmudgeon is preposterous! Why, you 
would give away your head if it was not 
fastened on securely. And as for being sus- 
picious, any poor wretch with a long face 
and a pitiful tale could impose on you, un- 
less you have altered wonderfully in the 
two years I have been abroad,.”’ 

“What I meant was — was —it sounds 
awfully conceited, but I fear this money ”’— 

“Qh! I see: you fear the girls will love 
you for your purse alone. There is some 
sense in that, for, now you speak of it, I 
wondered why Mrs. Robertson had so sud- 
denly become aware of all your excellences. 
I came on from New York in the same car 
with her, and eight or ten of her daughters, 
and she talked of nothing but ‘dear Ala- 
ric,’ and what a fine fellow he was. I had 
not heard of your windfall, and I confess it 
puzzled me. How she used to snub us 
when we were both poor medical students!’’ 

** Perhaps it is foolish, but I cannot for- 
get those slights, now that she, and one or 
two others, think it advisable to seek my ac- 
quaintance. Judge Harvey and Mrs. Lloyod 
have both begged me to spend the summer 
with them,” 

** You are going to do so, of course?”’ 

**Not much! I am going to some quiet 
country place where no one ever heard of 
Uncle Job or his money”? — 

**T say, Al, I have an idea! Let’s goto 
Oak Grove for the summer ’”’ — 

**Why to Oak Grove? Where is it?” 

“It is about fifty miles from Z—=: a 


great many people went there last summer 
on account of some very wonderful springs, 
I heard an American family lauding it to 
the skies when I was in Rome last Christ- 
mas. Neither you nor I know a soul in 
Z——; so if we were to go there, pretending 
that I was the wealthy young bachelor, we 
might have a chance to find out which the 
Z—— girls prefer, a heavy purse, or good 
looks and manly accomplishments. What 
do you say?” 

The idea rather pleased Alaric Warring- 
ton: even he, who possessed as little vanity 
as any handsome man of five-and-twenty in 
all our broad land, could not deny that na- 
ture had done more for him than for Cle- 
ment Totterdell, and he felt a romantic de- 
sire to try the experiment suggested in his 
friend’s last words. 

“Agreed!” he exclaimed. You shall 
have the credit and the full benefit of Uncle 
Job’s money. I will proclaim myself only 
a young physician, ordered to Oak Grove 
on account of ill health from too close at- 
tention to my studies, That will be no fib 
either: Dr. Galen told me the very day 
Uncle Job died that I was working too hard, 
and must take a rest this summer.” 

Some quick-witted genius had discovered 
two or three springs in Oak Grove, whose 
limpid waters were certainly ill-smelling and 
nasty tasting enough to be the most valu- 
able medicated drink, Judicious advertis- 
ing and a discreet use of free tickets from 
Z—— had made the pretty little village 
quite a summer resort. Two new hotels 
had sprung up like Jonah’s gourd, and had 
not our two friends gone thither very early 
in the season, about the middle of June, 
both these capacious caravanseries must 
have turned them away, or stowed them in 
the attic. 

Perhaps it was because Clement was 80 
very particular about their rooms, — per- 
haps because he, and not Alaric, had an 
impish little valet who had a grand idea of 
his master’s importance,—or perhaps be- 
cause the two carriages, the eight or nine 


horses and their attendants, and the coach-. 


man, made their appearance in his name, 
that the proprietor of the Piute House (the 
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largest, newest, shiniest of the two large, 
new, shiny hotels) concluded that he was a 
young man of boundless wealth, who had 
come to Oak Grove for the waters, bring- 
ing his physician with him. 

Such, at any rate, was the tale which 
spread like wild-fire all through the Piute 
House the evening that Clement and Alaric 
arrived there, The only topic of conversa- 
tion in the parlors that evening was Cle- 
ment. 

**Have you seen the wealthy Mr. Totter- 
dell?”’ and, ‘* Oh, do tell me if that million- 
aire who has arrived is married!’ were the 
staple questions of the evening. 

The two young men made their first ap- 
pearance at breakfast the next morning. 
The young ladies were, at first, somewhat 
disappointed to learn that the tall, broad- 
shouldered, graceful man, with curling 
brown hair, silken mustache, and soft, vel- 
vety brown eyes, that seemed capable of 
saying more than any other man’s lips, was 
“only”? Dr. Warrington; and that the re- 
puted millionaire was he who stood scarcely 
five feet ten in his boots, was unfortunate 
enough to have ordinary dark-brown, almost 
black, hair, guiltless of wave or curl, mus- 
tache and beard of the same hue, and gray 
eyes, —in short, was not the sort of young 
man a girl ever *‘ raves’’ over on account of 
his looks, although he was by no means a 
bad-looking fellow. 

Among the summer boarders at the Piute 
House were Mrs. Reiling, her daughter Ca- 
milla, and her niece Bessie Purviance, from 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. Burston and her 
niece Jenny, from New York. These ladies 
occupied rooms on the same floor and seats 
atthe same table, hence they had become 
tolerably well acquainted in the ten days 
which had elapsed since their simultaneous 
arrival. 

* Look!’ exclaimed Jenny Burston, as 
Alaric and ‘the millionaire’? entered the 
room the morning after their arrival. 
“There are the strangers; the tall one is 
the doctor, and the other one is Mr. Tot- 
terdell.”’ 

How do you know?” asked Camilla. 

“*T asked our worthy landlord to describe 
them to me a little while ago, and he said, 
‘Mr. Totterdell a’n’t no great for looks, — 
kind o’ short and dark, — but the doctor 
now is a powerful handsome fellow, and 
nigh onto two inches taller than I be.’ So 
now I know which is which.”’ 
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**T hope we will get introduced to them. 
Jenny, you’re smart, can’t you contrive it?” 
suggested Mrs. Burston, in her harsh, un- 
pleasant voice. 

**Don’t you bother your head, Aunt 
Mary, it will be all right,’’ replied Jenny, 
shortly. 

Jenny Burston could be very agreeable; 
for the first few days Mrs. Reiling liked her, 
and pitied her for being tied to such an un- 
cultivated woman as Mrs. Burston, but now 
and then the girl would utter some piece of 
coarse slang, some unlady-like sentiment, 
or would be unwarrantably rude and cross 
to her aunt, and then Mrs. Reiling would 
determine to associate with her as little as 
possible. 

The three girls attracted the attention of 
Clement and Alaric: they had come to the 
Piute well recommended, so before night- 
fall they had made the acquaintance of the 
young ladies and their chaperones, 

Mrs. Reiling was not a mercenary woman: 
she had a handsome fortune in her own 
right, and needed not to angle for a rich 
husband for her only daughter. She was, 
however, very willing that Camilla should 
receive the various attentions that Clement 
offered her; and when she came to know 
him well, and see that his reputed wealth 
was by no means the only virtue or attrac- 
tion he possessed, she allowed herself to 
erect some castles in the air, with him as 
their corner-stone. 

The glorious summer days went by all too 
quickly for some of the transient denizens 
of Oak Grove. Rides, drives, picnics, cro- 
quet parties, boating, fishing, dancing, filled 
up the sunny days, and the dewy, perfumed 
nights. Clement Totterdell was in his 
glory: no young lady but thought herself 
honored by his smiles, no matron but paid 
him court on behalf of some fair charge; 
and he, laughing in his sleeve, accepted all 
their homage gravely, and gave himself as 
many airs as if he had been all their fancy 
painted him, 

Alaric, too, was enjoying himself. His 
good looks, his value as a fine dancer, a per- 
fect oarsman, and a more than tolerably 
good musician, made a great acquisition to 
Oak Grove society; nevertheless, he fully 
realized that he was by no means the beau, 
the eligible, that Clement was. Bessie Pur- 
viance and Jenny Burston were really the 
only two girls who appeared to prefer his 
society to Clement’s. Of these two Bessie 
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was decidedly his favorite, but he saw less 
of her than of Jenny. Bessie was penniless, 
and her aunt, thinking it her duty to see 
that she made a good marriage, did all she 
could to keep her out of Alaric’s way. 

**T must act a mother’s part to her,’’ Mrs. 
Reiling said to Mrs. Leonard, one day when 
the latter lady had intimated that Bessie 
seemed to admire the young doctor. ‘If 
she were wealthy, now, it would be differ- 
ent, for Dr. Warrington is undoubtedly a 
very fine young man; but I cannot allow 
iher to sacrifice herself this year for romance, 
and next year blame me for her misery.”’ 

‘What a pity he had not a part of his 
friend’s property!’’ 

“Yes, it is a pity,” said Mrs. Reiling, 
honestly; ‘‘ but of course I cannot force 
Bessie and Mr. Totterdell to fancy one an- 
other simply because the one’s lack of gold 
is complemented by the other’s superfluity.”’ 

**] presume the Burstons are in easy cir- 
cumstances. Miss Jenny and the doctor 
are certainly having a fine flirtation, and 
Mrs. Burston apparently approves of it. 
She does not look like a girl who would ap- 
preciate love in a cottage.” 

**No; a brown-stone front would be a 
fitter residence for the blind god, in her es- 
timation. But perhaps 1am unjust. I do 
not like the girl, and yet I hardly dare say 
so, for fear people will think I am jealous 
of her beauty. She certainly outshines Ca- 
milla and Bessie.”’ 

Mrs. Reiling spoke truthfully. Her daugh- 
ter and niece were graceful, well-bred, sweet- 
voiced girls of nineteen and twenty; their 
thair, matching to a shade, was the color of 
a ripe chestuut; their eyes, true, honest 
gray; their feet and hands well formed, but 
meither too large nor too small. They were 
both of the type that does not always shine 
tthe brightest in the ball-room, but reserves 
dts brilliance for home life. They were as 
well versed in kitchen lore as in science, 
politics, music, and art. - In short, they 
were born to be loving daughters, idolized 
rwives, and tender mothers. Can praise be 
greater? 

Jenny Burston was cast in a different 
mould: taller than either Camilla or Bessie, 
she was also more stylish in appearance and 
dress. Herhair was golden, — very golden, 
— luxuriant, and always fashionably dress- 
ed; her complexion was excellent — Bessie 
and Camilla whispered ‘‘ rouge and Bloom 
of Youth,” when in the secrecy of their 


own rooms; her eyes were blue, and her 
eyelashes and eyebrows several shades dark- 
er than her hair, But even Camilla and 
Bessie could not accuse her of coloring 
these. She liked Dr. Warrington’s society, 
and thought it no shame to evince her pref- 
erence openly. He was her companion in 
rides and walks, and her partner in the ball- 
room. If he did not seek her, she did not 
hesitate to seek him, in a delicate, lady-like 
way, and he never repelled her advances, 

One warm August evening there had been 
a dance on the lawn in front of the Piute 
House. The full moon gave light to the 
dancers, and, while bathing them in her in- 
toxicating radiance, almost stole away the 
senses of one or two of them. It is a way 
fair Luna has: she is responsible for thou- 
sands of whispered love words, stolen kisses, 
lovers’ vows, as changeful as herself! 

** By Jove, Al!’ exclaimed Clement, late 
that night, when the two were alone, “I 
have done an awfully shabby thing. I ought 
to have known better, but I didn’t stop to 
think.” 

“What have you done now?” asked 
Alaric, who had been wondering, somewhat 
sadly, why Bessie Purviance persisted in 
avoiding him on all occasions, 

“I’ve gone and made a fool of myself 
about Miss Camilla Reiling, forgetting that 
I have n’t a dollar to call my own. I ought 
to be hung!’ 

** Proposed to her, you mean?” 

**No, thank Heaven! I succeeded in stop- 
ping short of that madness, though I came 
awfully near it. I have been fool enough 
to fall head and ears in love with her; and, 
as of course I can’t marry on nothing & 
year, I must pack up, and be off before my 
midsummer madness completely masters 
me.”’ 

**Do you think she cares”? — 

don’t know,’’ answered Clement, has- 
tily, the tell-tale blood dyeing his honest 
face a brilliant crimson. ‘I didn’t ask— 
of course not! Only I must get away before 
she — for fear’? — 

“Yes, yes, I see!’ answered Alaric. 
“Our little plan has worked finely; you 
have proved the efficacy of gold, and I— 
have played second fiddle!’ 

“You forget Miss Jenny!’ 

“No, I don’t. Exceptions prove the 
rule! She and her aunt are the only un- 
mercenary people here. I, at least have 
found one honest heart,’’ answered Alaric. 
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“You have been very attentive to her, 
Al; nothing serious, I hope?” 

‘“‘N—o, not yet. Idon’t know asI can 
do better than to offer myself, for, if she 
likes me at all, it is for myself, and not for 
my money.” 

*“T wish it was Miss Purviance, Al!’ 

“So do I. But she is too well-trained, 
her aunt is too watchful, to let the poor 
young doctor steal even a moiety of her 
affections,’ answered Alaric, bitterly. 

“I am not so sure about that. I have 
several times fancied’? — 

“It was only fancy! Did she, or her 
aunt for her, ever refuse to row, drive, or 
dance with you? When you send flowers to 
her, or her cousin, do they ever fail to wear 
aknot of them? No, Clement. My good 
looks may please the young lady’s eye, but 
—lam poor, they think. I have tried the 
experiment of balancing gold and love, and 
Iam sure that the former is the more 
weighty.” 

“You do not think of marrying Miss 
Burston, do you? You are not in earnest 
surely?”’ 

“TI shall offer myself to her before I 
leave’? — 

“You must not. You know you love 
Miss Bessie!” 

Aiaric turned crimson, but neither con- 
fessed nor denied; he continued, — 

“If Miss Burston accepts me, I shall, in 
the presence of all our friends here, explain 
how I came to be sailing under false colors, 
and jet those Mammon-worshipers see what 
a blunder they have made.”’ 

“Don’t be rash, Alaric!' As for me, I 
must go home tomorrow morning’? — 

“Not tomorrow, Clement. You forget 
that you have invited a large party to a 
moonlight dance on Emerald'Island. Wait 
until the day after, and we will go to- 
gether,” 

The moonlight dance on Emerald Island 
was a thing to be remembered. The lawn 
in front of the rustic cottage on that charm- 
ing islet was as smooth and soft as if each 
spear of grass had been laid in its place by 
fairy fingers; the cottage, the tiny grove at 
its rear, the banner-draped stand for the 
musicians, and the refreshment tent, were 
brilliantly illuminated by hundreds of gay- 
colored Chinese lanterns. The night was 
balmy, and the sky cloudless; the full moon 
sailed through the blue vault in brilliant 
grandeur. 


Clement, in his capacity as host, was in- 
defatigable and impartial in his attentions, 
He danced the first waltz with Bessie, the 
second with Jenny, and the third with Jes- 
sica Rogers; the plainest, most unattractive 
girl present; then he requested the honor 
of Camilla’s hand, but she was engaged for 
half a dozen dances by this time, and, 
vexed at his unusual neglect, was uot sorry 
that such was the case. She treated him 
with affected indifference, and the two did 
not meet until their faces were turned 
homeward. 

Alaric had sent Jenny Burston, that 
morning, a very beautiful bouquet; accom- 
panying it was a note much more tender in 
its tone than usual, aud signed, ‘* Your true 
lover, Alaric.”” Both note and flowers were 
triumphantly exhibited to Bessie in less 
than ten minutes after they were received; 
and, coupled with Alaric’s devotion to Jen- 
ny on the island, spoiled Bessie’s pleasure 
for the evening; for, in spite of her aunt’s 
warnings and watchings, she had given her 
whole heart to the handsome young doctor. 

Jenny Burston was a very careless young 
lady; if there was a nail, a splinter, or a 
thorn within six feet, she was sure to tear 
some of her numerous ruffles or flounces; 
and so it happened this evening. She wore 
a delicate blue organdy muslin, and while 
waltzing was unfortunate enough to whisk 
her voluminous skirt over a plank in the 
musicians’ stand, and tear the lower flounce 
half way off. 

Summoning her aunt to her aid, she re- 
tired to the cottage, to repair the damage as 
well as pins could do it. Alaric saw her as 
she went through the brightly lighted door- 
way, and threw himself down on a bench on 
the porch to await her return. Unknown 
to himself or to Jenny, he bad chanced to 
sit close to the open window of the dressing- 
room, and, Jenny’s voice being rather loud, 
overheard the following conversation : — 

**Dear me, Jane, you are the carelessest 
girl! You tear every rag you put on your 
back. Here’s this span new organdy just 
ruined!’ said Mrs. Burston. 

** Oh, confound the old thing!’ answered 
Jenny, sharply. ‘‘Who cares? When I 
am Mrs, Warrington I won’t wear any such 
flimsy trash as this, you may bet your life 
on it!” 

** Has he proposed yet?” 

**No, but he’s been awful spoony; I’ll 
lead him up to the scratch before we go 
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home, But just think how mad that Reil- 
ing crowd will be when the cat is out of the 
bag! They’ve snubbed Warrington, and 
run after Totterdell, in such a public way, 
that it will be an awful blow when they find 
what a trick those fellows are playing!’ 

** Totterdell is in love with Camilla evi- 
dently.” 

“Yes, and she with him. That little 
Bessie Purviance is just dead in love with 
Warrington, although she really believes 
that he is poor, You ought to have seen 
her face when I showed her Al’s note this 
morning! Did n’t you see how red her eyes 
were at dinner-time? Never mind; they ’ll 
be redder yet when she finds that the money 
is his, and he is mine. Do hurry, Ann, — 
you are the pokiest thing!’ 

I dare say it was very dishonorable in 
Alaric Warrington to listen quietly to the 
above, but he did it, Then, rising quietly, 
with a smile on his face, he turned his foot- 
steps toward Mossy Spring, about a dozen 
yards back of the cottage, where Bessie 
Purviance was sitting, listening to the 
strains of music from the band, to the crick- 
et’s melancholy chirp, and the solemn croak 
of some invisible frogs. In spite of the 
gayety around her, her heart was very heavy, 
and her eyes were suspiciously bright, 

*“‘Is this Miss Purviance? or is it some 
fair dryad to whom all these fire-flies are 
paying homage?” said Alaric, suddenly. 

*“O Dr. Warrington, how you startled 
me! I did not hear you coming,’’ answered 
Bessie. 

“Then, as you are Miss Purviance, and 
not a dryad, why are you here in solitary 
state? It is cruel in you to leave your part- 
ners desolate,’’ said Alaric, seating himself 
on a smooth stone near her, 

“I might answer your question, Yankee 
fashion, by asking another: why have you 
deserted your partners?” 

**T came in search of you.”’ 

** Nonsense!’’ 

Yes, I did, honor bright!’ 

“You did n’t know I was here.” 

**But I did though! - You slipped away 
from your cousin about ten minutes ago. I 
‘was watching you. Do you think I fail to 
know your whereabouts?” 

Alaric’s tone brought a blush to Bessie’s 
cheek, and a smile to her lip, She ex- 
claimed, — 

** What a lovely night! and what a be- 
witching scene! It is like fairy-land.”’ 


‘* Yes, thanks to Clement’s gold, Money 
is the only thing worth having, isn’t it?’ 
sighed Alaric, 

“No!” said Bessie, emphatically, half 
frightened at her own temerity, “lt will 
not always buy happiness — nor love.”’ 

** Not always, perhaps. But suppose, for 
instance, I had Clem’s wealth, and were to 
say to you, ‘ Miss Bessie’ ’? — 

never suppose !’’ 

“Then let me say it without Clem’s ad- 
vantages! If you tried, Bessie, dear, could 
you love me a little?’ I have wanted to ask 
you this many a time, but you always 
avoided me, and I feared that you saw how 
I loved you, and wanted to discourage me, 
Is itso? AmI’”’— 

**You think Iam Jenny Burston, and — 
and” — 

‘* Hang Jenny Burston!” exclaimed Ala- 
ric, pressing Bessie’s hand in his, and steal- 
ing his arm around her supple waist. ‘“‘ You 
know better! Bessie, darling, can you love 
me?’’ 

“T—Idon’t know. Aunt Anna” — 

‘Never mind Aunt Anna. Look up and 
tell me.”? 

Bessie glanced up in her lover’s face, and 
he read his answer in her happy eyes. 
Bending down, he kissed her tenderly, and 
whispered — But a lover’s words are sa- 
cred, 

“Al! All? cried Clement. 
you?”’ 

So the delightful tete a tete was inter- 
rupted. 

In a few moments Alaric found himself at 
liberty to seek Mrs. Reiling. Finding her 
in the midst of a bevy of girls, he offered 
her his arm, and asked her to go with him 
and get an ice. Startled by an undefinable 
something in his tone, she did so, and as 
soon as they were out of hearing of the rest, 
he said, — 

‘* Mrs. Reiling, Clement and I owe yous 
thousand apologies; we have been deceiving 
you. But I am the only one to blame: 
Clem is honor itself!’ 

“What do you mean? Pray explain,” 
she said, 

“Why, the truth is that Clement and I 
are here under false colors. The wealth for 
which he is worshiped is mine, and he is 
the poor doctor,” answered Alaric, explain- 
ing how and why he pretended to be poor. 
“This would not be so bad, but that Cle- 
ment has lost his heart —as true and honest 
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a one as ever beat! — to your Of 
course, under the circumstances, he will go 
away at once’? — 

“Why?” said Mrs. Reiling, coolly. ah 
be married or betrothed?” 

“No, indeed! But he has nothing but 
his practice, and Miss Camilla’? — 

“Now Dr. Warrington!’ said Mrs. Reil- 
ing, laughing, “I think if I were Clement 
I would consult Camilla herself before I 
went away in such a hurry.” 

“Do you really mean it? May I tell him 
80?” 

“If you choose. If Clement had fancied 
poor Bessie now, who has nothing’? — 

“But who, with your permission, dear 
madam, will have all that I possess! No, 
no! I can’t resign her to Clement.” 

Supper was served in a roomy tent that 
gave every one an opportunity to sit com- 
fortably down by the table. The viands 
were rich, rare, and abundant, and both 
young and old did justice tothem. Pres- 
ently Alaric rose, and said, — 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I propose a toast 
toour host. May his future life be richer 
in true happiness than his past or present 
has been in gold or silver.” 

The toast was drank, though more than 
one fair guest wondered not a little thereat. 
Finding that no explanation was volun- 
teered, Lizzie Carroll exclaimed, — 

“ither I am very stupid, Dr. Warring- 
ton, or your words have a hidden meaning. 
Which is it?” 

“The latter, the latter, Miss Carroll. 
How can you suggest that you are stupid!” 

“Pray explain the mystery.” 

“I willdo so—by proxy. Miss Burston, 
Will you be good enough to do so for me?” 

Jenny Burston started at these words. 
Turning first red, then pale, to the secret 
astonishment of all present, she stam- 
mered, — 

“TI—I—really I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. Pray tell our friends 
who is the poor doctor and who the wealthy 
young eligible. Both Clement and I are 
bashful, and as you and your aunt are the 
only ones here in the secret, I must insist 
that you come to my aid.” 

Both Jenny and Mrs. Burston were 
ghastly pale. Clement divined from their 


looks that Alaric had a good reason for his 
request, so he added, — 

**Yes, Miss Burston, pray oblige me too.” 

‘* There is no mystery,”’ said Jenny, hesi- 
tatingly. 

**No mystery? Am I a poverty-strickén 
physician? Is Clem rolling in riches? 
Come, you are unkind!’ 

“How did you know thatI— What do 
you mean?”’ said Jenny. 

* Well, if Miss Burston will not tell, I 
must,” said Alaric, proceeding to explain to 
the assembled guests, 

Clement said nothing. He looked uneas- 
ily at Mrs. Reiling, but she gave him a 
knowing, re-assuring nod that spoke vol- 
umes. He glanced at Camilla; she looked 
surprised, but not in the least displeased, 
so he concluded that it was not so bad, after 
all. 

This disclosure caused a great deal of 
talk at Oak Grove, of course. Some people 
blamed Clement severely, but the majority 
laughed pleasantly, and considered the affair 
a very good joke. Mrs. Reiling was con 
gratulated upon the good fortune that 
awaited her penniless niece, and also (by 
the truly honest) upon her prospective son- 
in-law; for Camilla and Clement, sitting 
side by side in the boat on their way home 
from Emerald Island that night, had thus 
settled their own future. 

The Burstons left Oak Grove early the 
next day. For a long time it was a mystery 
to Alaric and Clement how these two per 
fect strangers had heard of their intended 
visit to Oak Grove under false pretences, 
but at last it was explained. Alaric’s law~ 
yers, Messrs, Juris and Legis, had a young 
clerk named Brown, whose only sister Jen- 
ny, a handsome girl, was determined to 
marry money; the young clerk learned all 
the particulars of Alaric’s wealth and ro- 
mantic plan for the summer, and, of course, 
gave his sister a hint of the matter. Jenny, 
who had about three thousand dollars, took 
an old friend into her confidence, and the 
two, laying in a good supply of finery, went 
to Oak Grove as Mrs. and Miss Burston, 
with the full intention of conquering young 
Warrington and his money, cost what it 
might to either purse or conscience. But 
woman proposed, and man disposed, as often 
happens. 
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RUNNING A-MUCK. 
BY W. H. MACY, 


When I was up in the Arctic, in the 
*Plowboy” (whaler), in the disastrous sea- 
son of 1851, we took on board as supernu- 
meraries several men from the barque “‘ Car- 
natic,’”’ which had been wrecked in the ice- 
fields. Whenaship was lost, the crew were 
divided round on board other ships, and did 


duty, working their passage, as it might be, 
to the Sandwich Islands; and so many 
whalers were cast away during that season, 
that almost every ship had more or less of 
these castaways. 

Among those which fell to our share were 


two Chinese, who had joined the “ Carna- 
tic’ at Hong Kong, and, strange to say, a 
full-blooded Malay also. For it is not often 
that these Malays get on board American 
ships. This man — “ Othello,” as he was 
called — was the first of his race with whom 
I had ever been associated as a shipmate, 
and I devoutly hope he may be the last I 
shall ever meet. 

He was not a bad seaman in the main: he 
was, like the Lascars, good at some kinds of 
ship duty, and good for nothing at others. 
He held the two Chinamen in mortal con- 
tempt, and omitted no opportunity of show- 
ing his aversion. He might well have paro- 
died the words of his great Moorish name. 
sake, ‘‘Rude am I in my speech,” for he 
talked very few words of English, though it 
was evident that he understood it much bet- 
ter than he pretended to be able to. More 
than once, when some of us were making 
remarks about him which we thought en- 
tirely incomprehensible, his sudden start 
and vindictive look indicated that he was 
not half as thick-skulled as we had sup- 
posed. 

The season was up, and the ‘‘ Plowboy,”’ 
with her hold nearly filled with oil, was 
making good way toward Honolulu, having 
already reached the mild climate of lower 
latitudes, and entered the limit of the 
north-east trades. I was counted in the 
same watch with Othello; and on the par- 
ticular night in question Jack Slade and I 
were talking about the curious phenomenon 
of “running a-muck,” as practiced in some 
Eastern countries, —for Jack had been 
reading about some case of the sort in his 
first watch below. 

“*T can’t see how a man can hold his life 


so cheap,” said Jack; “for he must finally 
be overpowered. It is not to gratify any 
thirst for revenge, for, as I understand it, 
the muck-runner does not single out any 
particular victims, but attacks any one that. 
comes in his way. Religious fanaticism, 
some travellers say it is, but that is a 


strange kind of religion,” 


**T don’t believe half the yarns that are 
written about it,’? said I. ‘‘A man may be 
insane, and his insanity may take that vio- 
lent form. Such cases are liable to occur in 


civilized lands as well as elsewhere,”’ 

“You don’t believe it, eh?” put in old 
Tom Conway. ‘ Well, I tell you you have 
never sailed on East-India voyages as I have, 
or you wouldn’t be so ready to disbelieve all 
that is strange. Why, here’s this black- 
guard of a Malay!’ continued Tom, lower- 
ing his voice alittle, “I’ve been uneasy 
ever since that fellow came aboard, and I 
sha’n’t get a sound night’s sleep till we are 
well rid of him.”’ 

Jack and I both laughed loudly at Tom’s 
strong expressions. He was much in the 
habit of exaggerating, but in this case he 
appeared to be really in earnest, and his 
manner became more impressive than be- 
fore. 

“ It does n’t become you to laugh at this,” 
he went on. ‘‘ Why, if [’d been the ‘old 
man,’ with my knowledge and experience, 
I would n’t have taken that chap aboard 
here on any account; or at least, if I did, 
I’d ha’ put him in double irons, under 
guard, until I got him into port. To be 
sure, there is n’t so much danger from ’em 
when they can’t get opium; butif this black 
thief could get a smell at the ship’s medi- 
cine-chest, he would soon nose out that 
drug. And if he got just the right dose, 
there’s a fearful chance of his running a 
muck right here among us. Anyhow, & 
Malay isn’t to be trusted, opium or no opi- 
um; and I would about as soon have a pow- 
der-magazine about decks as this fellow.” 

Othello’s tawny face at this moment ap- 
peared round the corner of the try-works, 
where he must have heard the whole collo- 


quy; but whether he had understood it or 


not was a question no one could solve. I 
have always thought he had, or at least the 
purport of it, if notall the words. He stared 
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at us all, but said nothing. He kept mostly 
apart from the rest during his watches on 
deck, often soliloquizing in his native jar- 
gon, for which nobody was any the wiser. 

When I went aft at four bells to relieve 
the helm, I saw the Malay sneaking along 
the lee-side of the quarter-deck in the dark- 
ness, as if he had come from the cabin. 
The Portuguese whom I relieved, and to 
whom I mentioned the circumstance, had 
seen nothing of him; nor had Mr. Evans, 
the third mate, who was walking on the 
weather-side at the time, The thought of 
the medicine-chest, in connection with the 
croaking words of old Tom, flashed fora 
moment across my mind; but I dismissed it 
at once, laughing at what I considered his 
foolish fears. 

When the watch was relieved, I went be- 
low, and, being very sleepy, and the hang- 
ing-lamp giving hardly light enough to 
make darkness visible, I turned in at once. 
I took no notice about the Malay, or any 
one else, and in five minutes was snoring 


lustily. 

A general stir in the forecastle and excla- 
mations of alarm roused me to conscious- 
ness, and, with the instinct of a sailor, I 
jumped to my feet, hat and jacket in hand. 
Several others were up, struggling into their 
clothes, and some one was trying to light 
the lamp. 

“T told you so!” said Tom Conway, in 
greatexcitement, ‘* That infernal savage is 
running a-muck. He has killed To-Pang, 
the Chinee, and will kill all hands if he 
isn’t soon knocked over himself.’’ 

Tom seized the mincing-knife, which was 
kept in cleets over his bunk, and, removing 
the sheath so as to expose its thin, keen 
blade, took it by one of the handles, and 
started up the ladder. I was close behind 
Tom, and all the rest followed. No one 
wanted to be caught in acul de sac, if it 
came to a death-struggle: it was better to 
be above-board, with plenty of room. 

The tableau that met my view as my head 
rose above the level of the spar-deck was 
fearful enough to account for all this ex- 
citement. The central figure in it was 
Othello himself, standing on the top of the 
caboose-cover on the try-works, brandishing 
that most fearful of all the keen, cutting 
implements peculiar to the whaling business 
—a “boarding-knife.” His brawny form 
was naked to the waist; his black hair 
streaming loose to his shoulders; and his 
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person from head to foot, as well as his duck 


trousers, splashed all over with blood, The. 
moon had risen since we went below, and 
her bright beams fell directly upon this hor- 
rible figure, bringing it out in the boldest 
relief. The body of poor To-Pang lay near 
the end of the windlass, in a pool of blood, 
with the head cut nearly off from the trunk, 
and the ghastly face upturned to the moon. 
The men of the watch on deck, after giving 
the alarm to us below, had scattered in va- 
rious directions, to escape the first rush of 
the mad Malay, and to get weapons of de- 


fence. 

The captain had just reached the deck, 
and was hastily loading the only available 
musket, — for the ship was quite guiltless of 
other firearms, save a single pistol belonging 
to the chief mate, and two old *“‘ King’s- 
arms,” with flint locks, which might have 
done good service at Bunker Hill, or the 


Cow-pens, but of which the butt was now ” 


by far the most effective end. The officers 
were all on the quarter-deck, arming them- 
selves with lances or cutting-spades, Some 
of the men had climbed into the boats for 
weapons, and two or three were mounted up 
in the rigging, looking down upon the 
frightful panorama and quaking with fear. 
I had caught up a hand-spike as soon as I 
reached the deck, this being the only fight- 
ing implement at hand. But we had little 
time for preparation. The Malay, who had 
been rolling his eyes as if in a delirious ec- 
stasy, gave a yell that froze the blood in our 
veins, as he sprang from his elevated plat- 
form, right down toward us. Old Tom, 
taken by surprise, fell back so suddenly 
that he lost hold of the mincing-knife, which 
went ringing away to leeward; the awkward 
blow of my hand-spike just grazed Othello’s 
back as he dashed by me; several of my 
watch-mates tumbled headlong back down 
the fore-scuttle to save their lives; but the 
gleaming boarding-knife found its victim in 
Manuel, the poor little Portuguese, who fell 
with his arm laid open clear to the bone, 
With a back-handed slash of his terrible 
weapon, Othello gave the death-stroke to 
our pet dog Sailor, who was barking at his 
heels; and, wheeling short round, sprang 
back to his former perch on the caboose- 
cover. A shot from the captain’s gun passed 
clear of his head; and several blows from 
hand-spikes and other wooden missiles 


thrown at him only seemed to infuriate 
him, for he cared nothing for the bruises 
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inflicted. Nothing short of killing him 
could be a safe policy for us; and it was 
awkward darting weapons in the night, as 
we might be as likely to hit our friends as 
the common enemy. With his advantage 
of position, and his surprising agility, he 
thus far held us all at bay. 

Another yell rent the heavens, even more 
piercing than the former one; the bright, 
two-edged knife, reeking with blood, flashed 
aloft in the moonbeams, and the Malay, 
with a single bound from the try-works to 
the main-hatches, rushed aft to the quarter- 
deck. The second shot from the musket 
pierced his left arm instead of his head, as 
intended; and we could no longer look to 
firearms for our safety. The captain and 
mate jumped or rather fell down the com- 
panionway, as that terrible knife gleamed 
above their heads. Our party rushed aft, 
however, headed by Tom Conway, to attack 
Oihello in the rear. But, quick as a tiger, 
he turned, and stood at bay, erect and de- 
fiant as ever, though smarting from the 
pain of the musket-ball. Tom hurled the 
mincing-knife edgewise full at his face; but 
he dodged just low enough to escape a fatal 
wound, the knife just slicing off the top of 
his scalp. A lunge from my cutting-spade 
was cleverly evaded by a quick, cat-like 
movement on his part; and again that un- 
earthly yell rose, seeming to split the drums 
of our ears. With it came the cry from 
the strong lungs of the second mate in the 
starboard quarter-boat, — 
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**Clear the way there! Fall back, and 
give mea fairchance!’’ ~ 

He had cleared away a long lance, and 
was poising it ready for adart. We tum- 
bled backward upon each other, to get out 


of range; the Malay, for a single moment 
off his guard, was passing the mizzen-mast 
when the fatal javelin sped on its mission, 
passing like a flash through his body, and 
pinning bim literally to the mast! His life- 
blood gushed even into our faces as his 
weight and the convulsive movement of the 
body bore him to the deck, wrenching the 
lance-head out of the soft wood. A quiver 
or two, and all was over. 

**Look to Manuel!’ was the first order 
from the captain; and the Portuguese was 
brought aft, and his wound taken care of at 
once, as well as circumstances would permit, 
His life was saved, but the arm was worth- 
less ever afterward, and he was discharged 
as a cripple at the next arrival in port. 

The bodies of Othelio and the unfortu- 
nate Celestial were committed to the waters 
of the Pacific, and the ‘‘ Plowboy” sped on 
her way to Honolulu. It was found, upon 
investigation, that Othello had really robbed 
the medicine-chest, and had intoxicated 
himself with opiates, the doses of which he 
weil knew how to regulate so as to produce 
the ecstatic delirium. But I venture to say 
no one of my shipmates can repress a shud- 
der when he thinks of the scenes enacted on 
that moonlight night in the North Pacific 
Ocean, 


IMOGENE. 


BY JEREMIAH M’ CARTHY. 


Oh! bright glow the roses that blossom in June, 
And bright glows the silvery liquid moon; 

But brighter, far brighter, than either, I ween, 
Glow the “beautiful eyes of my sweet Imogene, 


With her by the sea-side in summer I roam, 


To list to the sound of the white seething foam, 
And gather the shells of immaculate sheen 
For my darling, charming, fair Imogene. 


Oh! great is the love I bear Imogene: 

’T is an amour that monarch scarce bore his queen, 
And will till grim Death does intervene, 

And forever paits me from my dear Imogene. 


Piassa House, Boston, June 29, 1877. 
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MASTER HORNER’S PIE. 


BY PROF, SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


When young Mr. Horner 


**Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas-pie,”’ 


he was not aware how many curious and 
interesting questions might be raised con- 
cerning that favorite dish; how many are 
the historical connections between that and 
other substantial luxuries which are placed 
upon the dinner-table at the “‘ festive sea- 
son.” When 


‘He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum,” 


he adopted rather an untidy mode of pro- 
cedure, certainly inconsistent with the rules 
of good breeding laid down in the Boke of 
Curtasye. This curious tract, supposed to 
be not less than five hundred years old, was 
ferreted out by Mr. Halliwell from among 
the Sloane Manuscripts, and printed a few 
years ago in the Percy Society’s publica- 
tions. Two lines in this versified book of 
etiquette propound the rule, — 


“Dip not thi thombe thi drynke into: 
Thou art uncurtasye yf thou hit do.”’ 


To dip the thumb into a Christmas-pie was 
quite as bad as to dip it into one’s cup or 
tankard, as all must admit. To pull out a 
plum was the best part of Master Horner’s 
proceeding, inasmuch as plums are thus 
shown to have been among the ingredients 
of his pie. 

Plum-pudding, plum-porridge, Christmas- 
pie, mince-pie,— what relation have they 
borne one to another in past periods of his- 
tory? We shall find this a question not 
unworthy of attention. 

A French writer, humorously bantering 
Englishmen on their praises of plum-pud- 
ding, declares his belief that it was an an- 
cient Greek dish, borrowed by the inhabit- 
ants of the “‘tight little island.’’ He no- 
tices the description given by Pollux, in his 
“Onomasticon,” of the dish called “ thri- 
on;’ and adds, ‘‘I can only see currants as 
an English addition to the Greek compound. 
The addition may have been intended as a 
delicate compliment to the Greeks, Corinth 


being one of their famous cities.” [The 
French name for our dry currants is ‘“‘ rai- 
sins de’ Corinthe.”] ‘‘Should we not re- 
vive the old name of ‘thrion’ forit? I do 
not think that this would wound the con- 
sciences of English cooks and housewives, 
or be regarded as a casus belli,” As this 
Frenchman would give the honors of plum- 
pudding to the ancient Greeks, so did an 
English writer of the last century look to 
the Wise Men of the East as the uncon- 
scious authors of mince-pie. ‘‘ May not the 
minced-pie, a compound of the choicest 
productions of the East, have in view the 
offerings made by the Wise Men when they 
came from afar to worship, bringing spices, 
and so forth ?” 

In England, December-pie, Christmas- 
pie, mince-pie, spice-broth, and plum-por- 
ridge are mentioned at earlier dates than 
plum-pudding; but the lines of separation 
between them are by no means clearly 
marked. At one time, Christmas-pie was a 
mixture of meat, eggs, raisins, and spice. 
The late Dr. Rimbault held an opinion, 
that, in old England, porridge had nearly 
the meaning of modern pudding; while 
pudding was something akin to our force- 
meat, such as black-pudding, and so forth, 
The English country dish known as “ fur- 
mety’’ was, for aught we know, the fore- 
runner of plum-porridge; as it consisted of 
wheat-grains boiled in sweet milk, sugared, 
and spiced. In an additionally savory 
form, at Christmas, it also contained milk 
of almonds and yelk of eggs. Very easy 
from this is the transition to a dish con- 
taining also the dried fruits of the East, 
such as we now know as plums and cur- 
rants, 

We have the means of learning some- 
thing definite conceruing mince-pies in the 
time of Charles the First, for Sir Roger 
Twysden’s writings contain the following 
recipe: — 

“To make mynce-pyes. Take a phillet 
of veale, or a leag of mutton; and, when it 
is parboyled, shred it very smalle. Then 
put to it three pound of Corinthes well 
washt and pickt, and one pound of sugar 
beaten; of nutmegs and synnamon each one 
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ounce. So put them in coffins or pyes, and 
bake them. You must lay some of the Co- 
rinthes at toppe of ye meat, when they be 
made, and must not therefore mingle them 
all with the rest.” 

This description gives us some curious 
items of information. The meat and the 
spice are larger in proportion, and the fruit 
smaller, than in modern mince-pies. In- 
deed the meat is sometimes wholly omitted 
in our cheap and imperfect imitations; and 
then the name is a misnomer, for “ mince’ 
implies minced meat. The coffin shape, 
mentioned by Twysden, is not now familiar 
to us. There is reason to believe that in 
old times the form was symbolic of the 
manger at Bethlehem; and that the Christ- 
mas-pie, whether mince or not, had a reli- 
gious as well as a gastronomic association 
with this particular season. 

In the later years of Charles’s reign, and 
during the Commonwealth, the Puritans 
opposed many Christmas customs simply 
from antngonism to the Church and King 
party. Mince-pie and plum-porridge were 
denounced at Christmas, although sanc- 
tioned at other seasons of the year; and the 
term ‘‘ Christmas-pie”’ was disowned in any 
sense whatever. Butler, in his ‘ Hudi- 
bras,” did not fail to hit this blot. 


** Rather than fail, they will defie 
That which they love most tenderlie; 
Quarrel with mince-pie, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-por- 
ridge.”’ 


No wonder, that, after the Restoration, 
the people were glad to revert to many of 
the old customs. A ballad of fifteen verses 
became popular, under the title of ‘Old 
Christmas Revived, or Hospitality Re- 
stored.’’ We will give one verse, because 
it shows that plum-pudding and mince-pies 
were alike familiarly known at that time. 


* All you that to feasting and mirth are in- 

clined, 

Come, here is good news to pleasure your 
mind: 

Old Christmas is come for to keep open 
house, — 

He scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse. 

Then come, boys, and welcome, for dyet the 
chief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, mince’t pies, 
and roast beef.”’ 


The last two lines formed a chorus to every 
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verse. There is reason to believe that at 
that time Ohristmas-pie was not necessarily 
mince-pie; for we read of a Christmas-pie 
that was coffin-shaped, and contained steaks, 
salt, and pepper, — nearly equivalent to our 
modern beefsteak-pie, except in form. As 
to their plum-pudding, we obtain a little in- 
sight through Southey’s ‘‘ Omniana,”’ con- 
taining an extract from a work published 
by Chevalier d’Arvieux, after a visit to 
England: “‘ Their pudding was detestable, 
It is a compound of scraped biscuit or flour, 
suet, currants, salt, and’ pepper, made into 
a paste, wrapped in a cloth, and boiled. It 
is then taken out of the cloth, and put into 
a plate, and some old cheese is grated over 
it, which gives it an unbearable odor. 
Leaving out the cheese, the thing itself is 
not so very bad.”” Cheese with plum-pud- 
ding would, we opine, meet with a bad re- 
ception at our Christmas dinners at the 
present day. 

At the beginning of the last century, 
‘Porridge with plums, and turkey with the 
chine,’’ were mentioned in a book by Dr. 
King. The two forms of plum-delicacies 
were in use somewhat !ater, in the time of 
Addison, who says, in ** The Spectator,” 
‘* No man of the most rigid virtue gives of- 
fence by any excess in plum-pudding or 
plum-porridge, and that because they are 
the first parts of the dinner; a custom 
which we certainly do not generally follow 
in our time, when we conclude our repast 
with pudding after partaking of meat and 
other viands. 

M. Misson, a French traveler who pub- 
lished his impressions of England in the 
time of George the First, mentions Christ- 
mas-pie and plum-porridge among the dish- 
es of which he partook. 

“« Every family about Christmas,” he tells 
us, “make a famous pye, which they call 
Christmas-pye. It is a great nostrum; the 
composition a most learned mixture of 
neat’s tongue, chicken, eggs, sugar, raisins, 
orange and lemon peel, various kinds of 
spicery, and so forth. . . . Plum-porridge is 
a sort of soup with plums, which is not at 
all inferior to the pye.”’ 

Some of the ingredients in this “pye”’ 
are quite consistent with those of mince-pie. 
The doubt is, whether the meat was minced 
and mixed up with the plums, spice, and so 
forth: if not, it was a complicated meat-pie 
rather than a mince-pie. 

Later in the century, when the pleasant 
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essay: in “The Connoisseur” were pub- 
lished, the two names of mince-pie and 
Christmas-pie appear to have been applied 
indiscriminately to the same compound. 
Speaking of old-fashioned and new-fashion- 
ed folks, in the early days of the reign of 
George the Third, the essayist said, — 

“These good people’? — the old-fashion- 
ed — “ would indeed look upon the absence 
of mince-pies as the highest violation of 
Christmas, and have recounted with con- 
cern the disregard that has been shown of 
late years to this old English repast; for 
the excellent British olio is as essential to 
Christmas as pancakes to Shrove Tuesday, 
tansy ”’ (large thin cakes having a mingled 
sweet and bitter taste) ‘“‘to Easter, furmety 
to Mid-lent Sunday, or goose to Michael- 
mas Day. And they think it no wonder 
that our finicking gentry should be so loose 
in their principles, as well as weak in their 
bodies, where the solid, substantial, Prot- 
estant meat-pie has given place among them 
to Roman-Catholic amulets, and light, 
puffy, heterodox pasties.” 

A few years later in the same century, 
proof was afforded, that a Christmas-pie, 
with no mince or mincing in any sense, was 
sometimes made of truly vast dimensions, 
The “ Newcastle Chronicle’’ informed its 
readers that — 

**On Monday last was brought from Ho- 
wick Hall to Berwick, to be shipped to 
London for Sir Henry Grey, a pie, the con- 
tents whereof were as follow: two bushels 
of flour, twenty pounds of butter, four 
geese, two turkeys, two rabbits, four wild 
ducks, two woodcocks, six snipes, four par- 
tridges, two curlews, seven blackbirds, six 
pigeons, and two neat’s tongues, It was 
made by Mrs. Dorothy Patterson, house- 
keeper at Howick. It was nearly nine feet 
in circumference at bottom, and weighed 
over twelve-stone, It was neatly fitted with 
a case, and four small wheels to facilitate 
its use to every guest inclined to partake of 
its contents at table.” 

Oh, what a pie was there! And what 
must have been the dinner-table, compared 
with our puny affairs, that would admit of 
such a viand being wheeled along it! Lit- 
tle Jack Horner most assuredly could not 
have sat in a’corner, eating this Christmas- 
pie, even if it had contained plums, — which 
it did n’t. 

At the beginning of the present century, 
& satirical or mock-heroic poem was pub- 
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lished in England, bearing the title of ** The 
Mince-pie.” A few lines will suffice to show 
that sweet and odoriferous ingredients play~ 
ed an important part in the dish which 
formed the poet’s theme, whatever may 
have been the kind and quantity of meat 
introduced, 


** The spices from the Eastern grove, 
The fragrant cinnamon, the dusky clove, 
The strength of all the aromatic train 
That careful Dutchmen waft across the 
main. 


“The pastry frontier, the embattled crust 
Moulded with butter and the mealy dust, 
The taper rolling-pin, that, white and round, 
Rolls o’er the dresser with a thund’ring 

sound. 


. . . . . . « 


** Can apples, currants, raisins, all combined, 
Make a mince-pie delight a taste refined, 
Command the praises of the pampered guest, 
Or court the palate with a genuine zest?” 


Apple is a component which we have not 
seen mentioned in connection with earlier 
mince-pies; but it is evident that house- 
wives claimed the right to increase or lessen 
the variety at pleasure, 

We have proof that about that same pe- 
riod plum-pudding was nearly as much in 
its glory as mince-pie. ‘The Annual Re- 
gister records, that at the house of Mr, 
Champion, of Darnall, near Sheffield, some 
workmen were regaled on one occasion with 
a plum-pudding comprising twenty-four 
pounds of flour, sixteen pounds of raisins 
and currants, and forty eggs: it measured 
five feet in circumference. 

Mr. Brand, the antiquarian, tells us that 
about that same period, — the beginning of 
the present century, — plum-porridge shared 
with the more solid compound the honor of 
being well esteemed by the English people; 
for, dining with the royal chaplain in St. 
James’s Palace, he noticed that a tureen: of 
rich, luscious plum-porridge commenced the 
dinner. 

Coming down a little into the century, 
we learn, from a Devonshire newspaper, 
that at Paignton Fair, near Exeter, a plum- 
pudding of vast dimensions was drawn 
through the town, amid great rejoicings. 
No wonder that a brewer’s copper was 
needed for the boiling, seeing that the pud- 
ding contained four hundred pounds of 
flour, a hundred and seventy pounds of 
beef-suet, a hundred and forty pounds 
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of raisins, and twenty dozen eggs. This 
eight-hundred-pounder required continuous 
boiling from Saturday morning till the fol- 
lowing Tuesday evening. It was finally 
placed on a car decorated with ribbons and 
evergreens, drawn through the streets by 
eight oxen, cut up, and distributed to the 
poor. 

At Bartholomew Fair, some years later, 
there was a plum-pudding seller who was 
quite a character in his way. Neatly dress- 
ed, his hair powdered and tied a la queue, 
and without a hat, he carried his delicacy 
on a board, announcing its merits in a full 
and ringing voice, letting off verbal squibs 
of wit and humor, and selling his plum- 
pudding at a penny a slice, 

Plum-pudding never has really taken 
root, so to speak, in any part of Europe 
save England. The Venetians, some years 
ago, had a dish called torta di lasagna, a 
mixture of dough or paste, raisins, cur- 
rants, candied orange-peel, onions, parsley, 
lime-nuts, and oil. One writer speaks of 
this complex mixture as a pottage: but we 
infer that it more nearly resembled mince- 
pie; for torta in Italian is a tart, while 
lasagna is a thin layer of paste of flour or 
vermicelli. Italy, however, puts forth a 
claim to something more nearly resembling 
English plum-pudding. A traveler partook, 
at Rome, of *‘a rich, ebony-looking block, 
bathed in a yellow cream, lighter and more 
delicate in flavor than the English plum- 
pudding.” 


The French have never exactly liked to 
admit their inferiority to their insular 
neighbors in the preparation of this cele- 
brated component of a Christmas dinner, 
They have made many attempts, but with 
only partial success. It is said that Louis 
the Eighteenth, who resided many years in 
England as an exile during the Napoleonic 
era, and had imbibed a liking for plum-pud- 
ding, made a point of having one on his ta- 
ble on Christmas Day. The cold remains 
were willingly accepted by his English do- 
mestics, but not by those of French birth 
and customs, 

There was another French monarch (we 
are not certain which), who, wishing to 
give pleasure to an English ambassador ex- 
traordinary, gave instructions to his chef de 
cuisine to prepare a plum-pudding in honor 
of the guest, The ingredients, the propor- 
tions, the quantity of water, the time of 
boiling, all were noted with great care: but, 
as no cloth was named, none was used; and 
the ambassador (though of course too polite 
to make any comments) was rather taken 
aback to see the plum-pudding brought in 
as a kind of thick soup in a tureen. 

A story somewhat similar to this was told 
of Lord Macartney, when he went on his 
embassy to China, and wished to give grati- 
fication to a distinguished mandarin. There 
have in all probability been more instances 
than these two; for the blunder may easily 
be made by a cook who had never before 
boiled a pudding in a cloth. 


CE N’EST PAS LUI. 


BY MATHILDE LEWANDO. 


Quand une bouche flatteuse 
Vient dans la valse amoureuse 
Murmurer un mot fiatteur; 
Quand la musique joyeuse 
M’entraine legere heureuse 
Enlacee a mon danseur; 

Meme au milieu de la fete 

Me poursuit un vague ennui, 
Car jentends la voix secrete 
Qui me dit: “Ce n’est pas lui!” 


Quand sous |’ombrage la lune, 
Pour les amants importune, 
Se penche du haut des cieux: 
Son ail bleu, sa tete brune, 
Sou nom noble, sa fortune 


Boston, November, 1877. 


Trouverait grace a mes yeux; 
Mais quelque chose m’arrete, 
Je prefere mon ennui, 

Car j’entends la voix secrete 
Qui me dit: ‘‘Ce n’est pas lui!” 


Quand une main incertaine 
Doucement presse la mienne 
Par un beau soir de printemps; 
Je reste calme et sereine, 
Froide comme une inhumaine 
Mon cceur sans soulevements ; 
Et le rossignol poete 

N’a qu'une note n’ennui, 

Car j’entends la voix secrete 
Qui me dit: ‘Ce n’est pas lui!” 


= 


CHAPTER I. 
If ever dreams seem worth the dreaming, 


and life seems worth the living, it is in the 


blue summer-time of New England. The 
delight of breathing airs that surely come 
from some paradise of the blest is worth the 
toiling through icy winters, The new- 
mown hay of fields whose green lies before 
me, the soft perfume of flowers, the heav- 
enly whiteness of the fleecy clouds that float 
above, all give that sweetest of all feelings 
—the delicious enervation of dream-life. 
Amber wine goes lazily along our veins: 
it does not fire us, but it gives the languid 
life we think the poppy of the East gives to 
its votaries. Great, beautiful things we’ll 
do some day, and on us some dear blue eyes 
will smile, some soft, fair hair will droop 
over ours, and we shall fee) the fragrant 
breath from scarlet lips. Life shall move 
slowly by us; but with that sweet breath 
mingling with ours, the honey of those lips 
so near our mouth, who can harm us? 
Who has not lived through summer hours 
thus crowded with visions, and found too 
soon their Junes merging inte Decembers? 
Will the girl who sits in the doorway, 
gathering the twilight to her bosom, and 
fondling its beauty there, — will the dusk 
in her eyes ever deepen into night, as this 
gloaming will do? She may be asking the 
same question, for her face grows dark with 
the wishing and fearing the future. Look- 
ing at her form thus, her pale face hidden 
by the vines against which she is leaning it, 
one would think her beautiful, so perfectly 
symmetrical is her waist, her arms’ and 
hands, so graceful is the curve and bend of 
her throat, so perfect is her pale brown hair, 
sheeny in sunlight, brown in shade, and 
always soft and luxuriant. But the face 
she lifts from the dewy leaves is white, 
low-browed, and irregularly featured. Her 
eyes are not “expressive eyes,’’ — at least 
they have never yet been so,—but what 
they lack the voice one hears when she 
opens that ill-cut mouth fully supplies; for 
her tones are sweet and harmonious as the 
melody of flutes in tropic nights. 
**Tomorrow will be even as this day, I 
suppose,” said a voice, whose owner came 
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LOVE’S HOLOCAUST. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


along the passage-way to the door as she 
spoke, ‘‘ Perfect quiet; not even a call 
from the old minister,” 

Faith turned, and, moving for the new- 
comer to sit beside her on the broad stone 
step, she said, — 

Yes, very quiet we are. I like it. Are 
you not happy in this warmth and air, my 
sister?” 

‘Happy! yes, if utter dullness can be 
called so. Iam ‘not unhappy, at any rate, 
I could not muster sufficient impetus to be 
downright miserable. This weather is so 
bewitching one can only be about so-so”? — 

** Which is almost a state of beatitude for 
me,” interrupted Faith. ‘‘Come closer, 
Grace, and I will infuse into your heart 
some of the indolent pleasure which this air 
gives me.” 

Faith drew the dusky face of Grace to her 
own, and leaned again upon the viney lat- 
tice. Notwithstanding its vanity, its haughty 
cast, the face resting against Faith’s was 
fascinating, with its large eyes and curving 
mouth, and in its superb epicureanism. 

‘Aunt Revely seems in a state of halcyon 
enjoyment, now that she is morally certain 
that we shall stay here hum-drumming it 
all summer; and she can oversee, in undis- 
turbed quiet, the distribution of corn to the 
Shanghaes, and bread-crumbs to the sick 
chickens, This is a cosy old place though, 
isn’t it, Faith?” 

Grace looked up at the great stone pillars 
of the piazza, and round on the well-cared- 
for grounds that surrounded the house, and 
then nestled her face against Faith’s cheek, 
repeating, ‘‘ Isn’t it, Faith?” 

“I think so; and Aunt Revely is a cosy 
old aunt to take us two girls to disturb her 
loved quiet. What should we have done if 
she had n’t taken us, Grace?”’ 

“Our love would have held us together, 
would it not?” Grace asked, raising her 
face so that her brilliant eyes met the calm 
ones of Faith, 

“If my mother’s affection were half as 
strong as that of my step-sister, I should not 
now be burdening Aunt Revely,” Faith 
said. “‘ However,” she resumed, cheerfully, 
**T should not be half as happy with my 
fashionable mamma as I am here in this 
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grand old homestead, with my queer aunt, 
and with you, best of sisters.” 

“Where do you suppose your mother is 
mow?’ Grace asked, with an appearance of 
interest. 

**Probably at Saratoga, or Newport, or 
some place equally as congenial,”’ Faith an- 
swered, ‘I’ve not had a letter these six 
months, and when I do they are only bulle- 
tins of fashionable news, — not very inter- 
esting to you and me.”’ 

**I believe I rather like them,” Grace re- 
turned, in a hesitating, bashful way, that 
made Faith laughingly inquire, — 

“And what does my doubtful, unsophis- 
ticated sister like in such a collection? Re- 
member I have had a year’s tournament 
gmong the elite, so I speak advisedly, even 
if ironically.” 

“Oh, well,’? Grace began, enthusiasti- 
cally, “‘there seems to be such a fairy-land 
of glitter, —such bewitching labyrinths of 
Jights and beautiful women and flowers and 
perfume and” — 

“And whiskers and white vests and red 
wine!” cried Faith, in atone of such ex- 
alted delight as made Grace blush for her 
ewn enthusiasm, Then smoothing Grace’s 
hair softly, she continued, ‘‘ You will par- 
don my amusement, but I feel so much old- 
er than you. You know I[ am twenty-four, 
and you area child, for all your eighteen 
years.” 

** Yes,” said Grace, speaking very softly, 
**I’ve often thought that it did not seem 
possible that you, Faith, ever felt so young, 
80 inexperienced, and so ignorant, as I do 
mow. I imagine I see you at thirteen or 
fourteen, more dignified, more attractive, 
with more of a grand air about you than I 
Shall ever possess. I know I am stately 
enough, but I seem tu lack that perfect poise 
of eharacter which is a characteristic of you, 
and which gives every motion a power that 
js very peculiar, and which few cau resist, 
l’ve not expressed it half as forcibly as I 
wished, but— There! | see Dy your face 
that you are laughing at me. I assure you 
Jam in earnest. Where do you get your 
strength, Faith?” 

The girl raised her beautiful face from 
Faith’s shoulder, and looked questioningly 
at her sister. Faith looked grave; some 
grief of the past seemed shadowing her. At 
Jast she answered, — 

“T inherited decision and endurance from 
my father.”’ She smiled through the shad- 
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ow, and continued in a light tone, “‘ The 
remainder of my endearing qualities must 
have been cultivated for the purpose of en- 
snaring guileless little creatures like you, 
Grace,”’ 

‘“‘And great intellectual men like Mr, Sur- 
rington!”’ cried Grace, with an almost im- 
perceptible change of voice, and flutter of 


. the eyelids, 


** Mr. Surrington! I hope nothing has en- 
snared him.” 

If Faith blushed as she spoke, the gloom 
veiled her face; but the tender music of her 
voice as she said the name would have been 
more gratifying to that gentleman than 
varying color. 

** Nothing save yourself, I suppose,”’ said 
Grace. 

**T am sure J don’t want toensnare him,” 
returned Faith. 

** But you want something to hold him to 
you, don’t you?” persisted Grace. 

** Faith’s face put on an inscrutable look: 
she exclaimed, gayly, — 

“Why, Grace Carley! you are absolutely 
getting sentimental. I am afraid I shall be 
so infected if I stay out in this beautiful 
night longer. Good-by.” 

The good-by was echoed by Grace, who 
wrapped a shawl about her, leaned against 
a pillar, and, in contemplating the beauties 
of the night, fell asleep; in which situation 
Aunt Revely found her, and, after compell- 
ing her to keep awake to hear an impromptu 
lecture on dampness and night airs, sent 
her unceremoniously to bed. 


CHAPTER II. 


When Faith first came to Mrs. Revely’s 
she had been forcibly struck by her aunt’s 
peculiarities, and the feeling of comical 
wonder rather increased than diminished as 
she became more thoroughly acquainted 
with the woman who had offered herself 
and Grace a home, when the volatile mother 
had not known in what way to dispose of 
them. 

On the calm, tragico-comical face of Miss 
Revely the two girls had looked in vain for 
any half-hidden romance of youthful days; 
so Grace had concluded that in all her fifty 
years of life Aunt Revely’s heart had been 
untouched. 

“Which accounts for her being in a con- 
tinual fit of vexation,”” Grace had said, re- 
signedly, at the close of their consultation 
concerning their aunt. 
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Though always systematically endeavor- 
ing to keep in the good graces of Miss Rev- 
ely, more from a sense of gratitude than 
from policy, the two girls failed most woe- 
fully. 

** Well, Faith, Grace had a nice little nap 
on the back-stone step last night. Where 
did you sleep? in the orchard?”’ 

**T did have a delightful doze there, aunt. 
It was so queer to sleep with the leaves 
about my face.” 

‘Delightful time, indeed! When I found 
you you sat with your neck so far awry 
that I feared you had invented a new meth- 
od of suicide, and had tried the first experi- 
ment,”’ 

Miss Revely listened complacently to 
Grace’s horrified ‘* How can you talk so!” 
Then the old lady turned to Faith, and 
asked, in the same tone that she had just 
inquired if she would have coffee, — 

“Are you going to marry Mr, Surring- 
ton?” 

Faith looked up with a cold, composed 
face, but did not reply immediately, Her 
aunt continued, — 

“You don’t expect your mother weuld 
approve of the match, do you?” 

**T don’t know, I am sure,”’ replied Faith, 
a little haughtily. 

** Yes, you do know,” said Miss Revely, 
with emphasis, ‘ You know that he is not 
half fashionable enough to meet your moth- 
er’s approval,”’ 

Faith had risen from the breakfast-table, 
and stood looking out at the wooded hills 
that rose at the north of the house, She 
was thinking intensely and painfully of that 
mother who had never been a mother to 
her. 

“Ah? suddenly cried Grace, her cheek 
suffusing slightly as she spoke. “ You 
know the old phrase, —‘ Speak of angels,’ 
&c.: so, in truth, here comes my Lord Sur- 
rington now. An early morning call, I 
should think.” 

Faith felt her pulses quickening, but she 
did not move from the deep window recess 
where she stood. 

Mr. Surrington greeted Miss Revely and 
Grace, then excused himself for calling so 
early, saying that he came over in the first 
train to enjoy a horseback ride before the 
‘sun was so oppressively warm. 

** Was Miss Cyril at home, and well?” he 
«oncluded. He looked round the room, and 
Faith knew from the change of his voice 
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that he saw her. Hecameupdirectly. He 
held the hand she extended with lingering 
pressure, and forgot for a moment for what 
he came. He could so easily forget every- 
thing while listening to Faith’s voice, Re 
leasing her hand, he said, — 

“We must enjoy this morning together: 
will you ride with me?’’ 

“*T cannot resist a horseback ride under 
any circumstances:’’ then, after amoment’s 
pause, and with a full smile at him, “‘ cer- 
tainly not with you.’’ 

She left the room to prepare for the ride, 
while Surrington, with her smile in his 
heart, went to Grace, and talked absently 
with her till Faith should appear. That she 
was expeditious was evident from the fact 
that in a few minutes she opened the door 
of the breakfast-parlor, dressed in riding- 
habit and gauntlets. She said, — 

** My escort cannot complain of any dila- 
toriness that has delayed our excursion,” 

can complain of nothing,’’ Surrington 
said, advancing a step toward her, and then 
pausing. 

Faith leaned against the door, and looked 
laughing in his face, The something of 
grace and power in every motion of Faith’s 
gave Surrington an irresistible desire to 
kneel at her feet, and offer her, as in the old 
days of chivalry, a lifetime of devotion. 
An exclamation from her recalled him, and 
told him that he was an unconscionably 
long while putting on his gloves. 

‘* T thought only ladies wore tight gloves,” 
she said, ‘‘Shall I help you? You must 
come to me, for the length of my dress pre- 
vents me from taking more steps than is 
necessary.’’ 

**The enchantress of the place has de- 
prived me of the poor faculties I usually 
possess,” Mr, Surrington said, extending 
his half-gloved hand to Faith, whose fingers 
soon drew the kid on, and who said, as she 
turned from the door, — 

** Enchantresses are not geuerally as use- 
ful as that.” 

‘*But mine combines grace with utility.” 

‘*How very unlover-like to speak of 
utility!’ Faith exclaimed, looking back at 
him after she was fairly seated on her 
horse. 

** But I am not a lover made to order, like 
— like Mr. Huville, for instance,” Mr. Sur- 
rington replied, riding close to his compan- 
ion, and allowing his eyes to meet hers, 
She could not, if she had tried, repress @ 
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look of surprise, perhaps a little confusion, 
when he mentioned the name of Huville. 

“Is Mr. Huville a friend of yours?” she 
asked. 

**No; an acquaintance merely. He came 
to my office upon some law business of my 
father’s. I thought him an elegant person- 
ification of a ladies’ man. Do you know 
him?”’ he asked. 

*“*Yes; I fancy I know him pretty thor- 
oughly,” she answered. 

Surrington’s astonishment was not un- 
mingled with suspicion. He asked, ear- 
nestly and rapidly, — 

**When did you see him? Do you like 
him?’ 

think him very handsome.” 

“ Ah!” 

** And very traveled.” 

Oh 

* And very distingue; and possessing great 
discrimination, for he asked me to marry 
him.”’ 

**Indeed! Shall we ride faster, Miss 
Cyril?” 

‘Certainly; I like to ride fast.” 

They galloped on over a road that wound 
through thick piney woods, and the per- 
fume seemed to give an elasticity to their 
horses, for they sprang over the leaf-strewn 
path with increasing rapidity. At length 
Faith’s horse shot past that of her compan- 
jon, and rushed on gloriously free and 


grand till he reached the foot of a hill, 


when Faith reined him in, and, letting him 
walk slowly, she took off her hat, and al- 
lowed the morning breeze to fan a face no 
longer white. The perfectness of her posi- 


tion in the saddle, the elegance of her form, 
the symmetry and whiteness of the hand 


which was now ungloved, and rested upon 
the black mane of her horse, made her an 
appropriate figure for June sunshine to play 
upon as it came, ‘‘silver-sifted,’’ through 
the branches of the few trees that grew upon 
the hill, As Surrington game up, she 
turned to him, and said, — 

** But I refused him.”’ 

It was no wonder that Surrington bent 
toward her, and said, in a hushed voice, — 

** My own true-hearted Faith! How am 
I blessed in knowing that you have said 
you loved 

“And I am happy, Heetor,’’ Faith said, 
still stroking with unconscious tenderness 
her horse’s neck. There was that in the 
sweet power of her voice that told of a love 


deep, pure, unalterable as the blue sky 
above her. 

The facile countenance of Surrington ex- 
pressed a joy he did not attempt to utter. 
The horses walked slowly through that 
beautiful hour, which neither Faith nor 
Surrington ever forgot. After a while Sur- 
rington asked, — 

** Will you tell me of your acquaintance 
with Huville? You must imagine my cu- 
riosity: I cannot think how you happened 
to know him.”’ 

“TI saw him when with my mother at 
Newport one summer. My mother favored 
his addresses very strongly, as he is of a 
wealthy Boston family. I cannot say but 
that his flippant sarcasm on men ana things 
sometimes amused me, but his lack of depth 
and originality was so evident that I could 
not love him. I saw him a great deal that 
summer, and he was so good as to offer me 
his hand; but, notwithstanding the impor- 
tunate urging of my mother, I could not 
bring myself to accept him. My mother 
had set her heart on the match, and she was 
so very angry that she declared she would 
have nothing more to do with me, and bun- 


died me off to Aunt Revely’s. There is the 
history of my acquaintance with Carlton 
Huville.”’ 

“Unfortunate man! I can never be suffi- 
ciently thankful that I don’t know how to 
sympathize with him,” cried Surrington, 
whose transient jealousy the words and 
manner of Faith had dispelled, and given 
him a sense of exulting delight. 

**It is something beside the ride that has 
given your face that peculiar glow,’’ Grace 


said when Faith entered the parlor, having 
left Surrington at the gate. “I thought 


betrothed lovers were as matter of fact as 
husband and wife. I don’t see what should 
occasion excitement or heightened color 
now.’’ 

‘A rapid canter will have that effect gen- 
erally,” Faith replied; “ so waste no insin- 
uations upon 


CHAPTER III. 

June had passed into July, and the sultry 
air was hardly more refreshing than the 
heated winds from desert sands. Faith sat 
in the back garden. With indolent, dream- 
ing eyes she watched the softly waving 
leaves of the flower-garden. She saw the 
peonies bend their heads, and the sweet 
pinks nod at each other across the walk; 
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the Persian lilacs swayed, and showed the 
whitish green of the under side of their 
leaves. She heard the quiet chirping of the 
canary under the piazza, and the subdued 
cooing of the pigeons that were walking 
about on the grass-plot at her feet. She 
saw the white, warm-looking clouds in the 
blue that showed between the moving 
jeaves. She saw and heard these things 
without knowing it; for the faint, sweet 
sme!) that formed a part of the air itself 
was around her, and imbuing her soul with 
alanguor too delicious to be broken by the 
efforts to define the outlines of objects. 
The air she breathed seemed sufficient then 
to make existence beautiful, for her life was 
in that season when the beautiful is placed 
before the simply useful, sometimes before 
the good. 

She had passed the gleeful rhyme of her 
childhood, and had entered upon the grand 
poem of her womanhood, and she did not 
yet care to read the solemn psalm of middle 
age. 

A voice came from the porch, — ** Miss 
Cyril?’ She did not heed, and it said again, 
“Miss Cyril, Mr. Surrington is here to see 


you.”’ 

Faith rose in answer to the servant’s 
voice. She was a little loth to leave her 
rare Acadian wood even for Surrington. 
He was in the parlor, and, as Faith came in 
by the way of the conservatory, she reached 


unobserved the glass door which opened 
into the parlor, With her hand upon the 
latch, she glanced through before moving 
it. Grace was standing near Surrington; 
she held a book in one hand which it seemed 


she had just been reading; her other hand 
was on Surrington’s arm, and her face 
looked up at his, all its dark beauty glowing 


with a flash of passionate love. From the 
partial view Faith had of Surrington’s face, 
she thought it wore a startled, surprised 
look, She glided quickly from the conser- 
vatory, and, walking across the hall, en- 
tered the parlor from that door, Surrington 
was leaning against the chimney-piece, and 
Grace sat in an easy-chair before him, 
Faith saw a faint blush rise and subside 
upon the face of Grace as she entered. A 
slightly astonished look still lingered upon 
the gentleman’s countenance, There seemed 
to be that in the very atmosphere that made 
Faith’s heart beat strangely and with alarm. 

“Am I come like some wicked elf to 
break up a delightful tete a tete?’”’ she 
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asked, laughing, and walking to a position 
from whence she could see the eyes. of 
Grace; for she well knew those tell-tale eyes 
had never yet concealed anything from her, 
Grace did not look directly at her, but 
across, and in every other direction, Faith 
saw that her eyes were troubled and dim, 
and that they looked a thousand times more 
beautiful than ever. Surrington said, — 

“Tt is impossible for you to interrupt; 
besides, I asked for you!’ 

** And I dutifully obeyed, and presented 
myself. Pray sit down: it’s too great an 
exertion to stand unnecessarily in July.’’ 
And Faith subsided on to the sofa by the 
window. Grace could not see in the calm, 
nonchalant face of her sister how many 
emotions were striving in her soul. 

Surrington came and sat down at the feet 
of Faith, and, folding his hands over hers, 
he said, apologetically, — 

“I’ve been here so often lately that I 
hardly think I should have come today if I 
had not found a letter in the office for you, 
and so gavé myself the pleasure of bringing 
it over.”’ 

He drew the missive from his pocket, and 
watched her as she read; but if he had 
wished to discover by her face of what na- 
ture it was, he was disappointed. Though 
she flushed somewhat, he could not ,tell 
whether it was from pleasure or surprise. 


“Shall I ask your advice, Hector?” she 
said, at last, looking down at him, 
“You know that I am interested, for I 


see you are,”’ he said. 

*“*I warn you I shall do as I please,’”’ she 
replied; ‘‘so guess, and advise accordingly. 
This letter is from my mother. She says 


she has run through the property Mr. Car- 


ley left her: she is ill and discouraged, and 
wants me tocome to her in D——, where 
she has retired to escape the compassion of 
her fashionable acquaintances. What am 
I to do?” 

Surrington’s face grew grave. 

“T know what you will do,” he said; 
“you will go. You will surrender every 
enjoyment you have found in this place, 
and give yourself to a life of monotony, 
perhaps of labor.’’ 

** And will it not be right?”’ she asked. 

The eyes of Surrington gleamed excitedly. 
He pressed his lips to the hand he held. 

Faith Cyril!’ he cried, notwith- 
standing your dreams, your beautiful 10- 


mances, you follow most rigidly in the path 
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of right. Yes, I suppose that it will be 
right.” 

He spoke despondingly, and his eyes ap- 
pealed strongly from his words. 

** You would have me do it?’ questioned 
Faith. 

** If I speak from my heart,”’ he said, ear- 
nestly, ‘no. Is it really necessary? It is 
highly probable that she still possesses an 
income sufficient for a comfortable support; 
ut because she suddenly finds herself un- 
able to maintain her usual fashionable style, 
she calls imperatively upon a daughter she 
has once discarded and despised. Turn 
aside, Faith, from that granite road which 
you call duty: walk with me in the path of 
another duty,—the path which I shall 
smooth for my wife. Give me the imme- 
diate possession of this hand, and our home 
shall be your mother’s also, You must 


trust in me,” sinking his voice still lower. 
** Oh, love me, even as I do you! How can 
I tell you of the devotion of my heart? 
how my love shall constantly encircle you? 
and how, if you yield to me, my life will be 
superbly crowned? Do you know, Faith, 
that the idea of your going away brings to 


me some trouble, more than the fact of your 
absence can do?” 

Faith’s eyes grew dim with tears that she 
would not let fall. She looked down at the 
earnest, eloquent face before her, and again 
she felt the shadow of some coming evil. 
Summoning her voice, she said, — 

‘Tt ought not, for I shall be Faith Cyril 
there the same as here. It must be a latent 
fickleness in yourself that gives you the fear 
of change.” 

“* You wrong me by the suspicion of such 
athing. In all my visions of the future, 
your face, your voice, yourself, give me all 
the happiness that I expect or wish. I 
know that pecuniarily I am not yet in the 
position I should wish your husband to oc- 
cupy, but you know my business is every 
month increasing. I hope confidently for a 
successful future in my profession. So, 
Faith, will you not now become my wife? 
and the home I secure for you shall be your 
mother’s also.” 

Faith saw the eager look that accompa- 
nied his words, and felt the power with 
which he said them, Had her mother been 
a different woman, how gladly would she 
have yielded to Surringtun. ‘ 

“You do not know my mother,” she 
said. ‘“‘I cannot consent to anything that 
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will fetter and seriously annoy you all your 
life. Our marriage must still be postponed, 
I must bid farewell to Aunt Revely and 
Grace, and start for D—— tomorrow if I 
can.’’ 

Unable to bear the eyes of her lover, 
Faith bent her head to her hand, Her 
voice had trembled in its music, and she 
seemed to supplicate the tenderness of Sur- 
rington. He kept silent fora moment, then 
he said, — 

**T will entreat you no more for my sake, 
Do you not think how lonely Grace will 
be?” he asked, looking toward the chair 
she had occupied, 

**She will miss me because she loves me, 
I count upon you to supply my place while 
Iam away. Ride over sometimes and see 
her, will you?”’ 

Faith raised her head as she asked this 
question. 

“If you wish it,” he said, indifferently. 
Pardon me, but can nothing persuade 

She placed her fingers over his lips, and, 
while he held them there, she said, — 

** You are too dear to be heard unmoved; 
so do not speak of it.” 

Her caresses were so rare that when they 
were given they had the power of making 
him forget everything but her presence. 
When he left her at the door, he said, — 

“I will come for you tomorrow, for I 
shall escort you to D——, and try to win 
your mother to my cause,”’ 

As Faith had expected, Grace was pas- 
sionate in her grief and remonstrances, 
Since Mr. Carley’s marriage with Faith’s 
mother Faith had been to the lonesome 
child a loving sister, with almost a mother’s 
tenderness, For Faith the impulsive, South- 
ern Grace had felt a love violent, jealous, 
and exacting; and now, the night before 
Faith’s departure, she lay with her head 
upon her sister’s pillow, her soft arms 
around her neck, and her lips against her 
cheek, murmuring entreaties not to be left 
alone, with a despairing earnestness, which, 
well as she knew her temperament, gave 
Faith a chilling, foreboding sensation. In 
vain did she assure Grace that she should 
return, that her love was unalterable; but 
Grace only sobbed, and clung closer to her 
sister, whispering, — 

“TI cannot be good without you! Oh, 
stay!” 

At last Faith ceased to remonstrate, and 
lay quietly smoothing the black hair of the 
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head so near her own. Suddenly Grace 
raised her face, and cried, vehemently, — 

* Be it upon your own head, then. I 
cannot trust myself to do right without 
you,” and relapsed into silence, and finally 
fell asleep. 

The journey was quite a long one, occu- 
pying nearly three days, and the reception 
they met with at the end was not caleulated 
to cheer them, In the hotel of the village 
of D—— they found Mrs. Carley. She was 
reclining in an easy-chair, and said, as they 
entered, — 

“Ah Faith, so you have come?’ Then 
raised her eye-glass, and attentively sur- 
veyed Surrington, being evidently very 
much disgusted by the sight of him, for she 
waved her perfumed handkerceief slowly 
before her face, and, turning, said to 
Faith, — 

“So your aunt’s footman escorted you 
here. Iam glad you had him take off his 
liveries before commencing the journey, 
because in livery he would have attracted 
s0 much disagreeable attention. You may 


dismiss him now, as there is no further 
need of him.”’ 

The regard he had for Faith alone re- 
strained Surrington from displaying his 


mirthful vexation. Faith’s quiet dignity 
did not desert her, though, and she said, 
gravely, — 

“This is my mother, Mr. Surrington; 
and, mother, this is a gentleman, a lawyer, 
residing near my aunt’s, and I intend to 
marry him.’’ 

Faith could not help smiling as she con- 
cluded. Her mother either did not hear, 
or ignored the last part of the sentence. 

** Briefless, I suppose,’’ she murmured, 
behind her glasses. 

“T am happy to say no, madam,” re- 
turned Surrington, 

**Please be seated,’”? Mrs. Carley was so 
good as to say after this assurance. He, 
however, did not sit down, but said, as he 
stepped to the door, — 

* Will you grant me an interview this 
evening, Mrs. Carley?” 

Mrs. Carley looked hastily at Faith, in a 
manner which showed she really had not 
heard what she had said concerning her re- 
lation to Surrington. Then she replied, — 

“Yes, you may come at eight.” And 
Surrington bowed himself out. 

He came punctually at the time appoint- 
ed, and found Mrs. Carley in all the glory 


of afternoon toilet, looking ridiculously out 
of place in that country hotel. 

After much airy and nonsensical persi- 
flage, Surrington at length found an oppor- 
tunity of asking of Mrs. Carley her daugh- 
ter’s hand. Mrs, Carley appeared just as 
indifferent as it is well-bred to seem when 
one is very much interested, and placidly 
inquired, — 

“Should you prefer that your future 
family should visit Saratoga, Cape May, or 
Sharon Springs during the heated term? 
And what annuity would you settle upon 
your mother-in-law?” 

Poor Surrington! He had proposed to 
himself that, disagreeable as it would be, 
he would support the mother of Faith in 
very respectable circumstances. He briefly 
stated the case. Mrs. Carley gently fanned 
herself. 

‘* Impossible! utterly impossible! as I said 
to Lord Rawdon when he asked me to waltz 
witb him three consecutive times,” she re 
plied. 

Surrington’s look of raging impatience 
would have awakened any other woman to 
a sense of his earnestness, She biandly 
contemplated him for a moment, and then 
said, — 

**T hope you will believe that I am ex- 
tremely sorry for this very disagreeable 
scene, — but — really, it is absurd; your 
pecuniary situation, you know.” 

**May I ask,” said Surrington, rising 
from his seat, and speaking in a smothered 
tone, ‘‘may I ask if you are extremely 
wealthy yourself, and for that reason place 
an insuperable barrier between Faith and 
myself? I had thought,” he continued, 
growing more impolite every moment, 
**that you were so unfortunate as to have 
exhausted your fortune: in that case I see 
no reason why you should object to my 
suit.” 

forget,” observed Mrs. Carley, 
‘that, if lam not wealthy at this present 
moment, I am of a wealthy and aristocratic 
family.’”? She closed the audience with a 
motion of the hand. 

In the brief half hour in which Surring- 
ton saw Faith before his departure he could 
see in her pale lips and unquiet eyes some- 
thing of that pain which he knew she must 
feel, and which was seething and trembling 
in his own heart. Still she infused into his 
heart a little of the hope and endurance 
which she tried to feel herself, and he went 
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away, his soul filled with the sweetness of 
her words and caresses, 

By a wary investigation Faith learned 
that her mother had now about two hun- 
dred dollars, all that was left of what, with 
the slightest judiciousness of management, 
would have been for her an independent 
fortune. Mrs. Carley had never inquired 
into the state of her finances, and had lay- 
ished money most freely, till one day her 
banker informed her that she had left but a 
pittance of two hundred dollars, and that 
that would be gone in a week’s continuing 
of her present style of living. So she had 
packed up, and come off in shame and de- 
spair to the country town, where she had 
instantly sent for Faith, with a pettish an- 
ger in her heart that her daughter had not 
married Mr. Huville, and thus secured for 
both a home of affiuence. 

Notwithstanding her knowledge of her 
mother’s character, Faith could not help 
being astonished at the manner in which 
she was living. She had preferred lodgings 
at the village hotel to rooms in a private 
house, and was going through the routine 
of morning-dress, dinner and afternoon toi- 
let with the greatest punctilio. 

**She could not so easily throw aside the 
habits of a lifetime,’’ she said, when Faith 
found her elaborately rouging her pale 
cheeks. 

** But do you not know that your income 
cannot sustain this?’ urged Faith. 

** How can you say sucha thing?” cried 
Mrs. Carley. ‘‘Here I am denying myself 
the pleasure of a watering-place, going to 
no operas, — making myself perfectly mis- 
erable. What more would you have?” 

**But we must live within our means; 
and, what is more, I must do something to 
increase those means. To begin, I shall 
engage rooms elsewhere this very day.” 

Faith spoke very quietly, but her mother 
stood aghast, and snatched a fan from her 
dressing-table, by whose aid she intended to 
get through with the coming scene. While 
her mother fanned, unable to speak, Faith 
went on:— 

**I think it better for us to keep house by 
ourselves; and this afternoon I shall go 
through the village in search of suitable 
rooms. Then, as soon as possible, I shall 
seek a situation as teacher in some kind of 
a school, and shall enter upon my duties as 
soon as I am so fortunate as to find a 
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Mrs. Carley’s viniagrette was in vigorous 
operation; in fact that lady was in the 
midst of a great burst of tears. Faith 
leaned back ir her chair, and tried to wait 
calmly for the subsiding of the storm. 

“Get aschool! Enter upon your duties 
as soon as possible! Be a school-ma’am!” 
came in little volcanic bursts from the as- 
tonished woman. Anger growing very 
quickly out of her surprise, she said, ‘‘ You 
shall not do it! 1 shall exercise my author- 
ity. Faith Cyril, you shall not get sucha 
situation. That is decided. Fasten this 
earring for me if you please.”’ 

Faith fastened the ornament, and after- 
ward said, with her hand on the door, — 

“Mamma, you will think better of my 
proposition, and forgive me for carrying it 
into immediate execution.” 

Mrs. Carley went to the parlor, and from 
the window saw Faith go along the street, 
shawled and bonneted for a walk, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Fortune favors the alert and willing, and 
Faith was so fortunate as to find a vacant 
place in the village academy, and to secure 
the position at once. She also found rooms, 
and speedily inducted herself and mother 
into them. Mrs, Carley might as well have 
tried to resist fate as to resist the quiet 
force with which Faith went about her 
duty. 

Thus cosily settled in half of a comfort- 
able farmhousé, whose front windows looked 
upon the academy, and whose porch door 
opened upon a little path that wound off 
over a picturesque hill half a mile distant, 
Faith commenced a life entirely new and 
strange, and which, unconsciously, she 
came to like very much, Grace sent her 
words of dear, sisterly affection, and her 
heart gathered to itself the sweet, powerful 
love which permeated Surrington’s letters. 

The path which led over the hill that 
rose back of Mrs. Green’s was one often 
walked by Faith in the cool hours of sun- 
set of the long summer days, and there she 
was generally sure of rambling without in- 
trusion. 

But her solitude was interrupted one 
night in September; for, just as she reached 
the brow of the hill, she perceived a gentle- 
man ascending from the opposite side. 
Making a slight, quick movement 
Faith was about to return, when the well- 
modulated tones of the man arrested her. 
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“IT beg your pardon, but is yonder the 
house of Mrs, Green?” 

Faith looked up at him as she replied. 
He was not tall, but well built, and seemed 
taller than he was. He was perhaps nearly 
forty, with handsome curly light-brown 
hair and beard. His eyes were iarge and 
blue, but they did not have that look of in- 
nocence which some blue eyes have to a 
greater degree than those of any other color, 
He thanked Faith for her information, and 
walked directly down the bill and into the 
house, as Faith saw, who watched him cu- 
riously, with a mixture of interest and 
wonder. 

When she reached home she found the 
parlor lighted, her mother in full dress, and 
seemingly carrying on a very successful 
flirtation with the stranger. Mrs. Green 
rose when Faith entered, and said, — 

“This is my brother, Mr. Falkland, Miss 
Cyril.” And Faith’s mother cried, in de- 
lighted accents, — 

**Only think, my dear, I met this gentle- 
man at the White Hills a few years ago, 
though I shouldn’t have recognized him 
had he not known me immediately, which 
is rather strange, I think.’’ 

Falkland had bowed silently to Faith, and 
now said, with an appearance of anima- 
tion, — 

“‘Mrs, Carley forgets there are some peo- 
ple one always remembers.”’ 

Faith persistently stared from the win- 
dow, and she felt her face burn with indig- 
nation and shame at the manner in which 
her mother received the compliments of 
Mr. Falkland. Soon the gentleman rose 
and came to the window. Bending grace- 
fully over her chair, he said, — 

“JT did not think when I saw you on the 
hill that I should find you an inmate of my 
sister’s home. Although this may not be 
the most appropriate place for you, I cannot 
but congratulate myself that you are here.”’ 

Faith listened in silence, and, when he 
had ceased speaking, though an appropriate 
answer rose to her lips, she did not express 
it, for a cold feeling came over her, and a 
dislike to lessen, by word or sign, the dis- 
tance between them. She looked at him 
with frigid eyes, and soon after left the 
room. 

Meanwhile the weeks went by, and Faith 
saw with dismay and apprehension that Mr. 
Falkland had gained a complete ascendency 
over her mother’s mind, — that he knew all 
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the past history of Mrs. Carley, and that of 
her husband and daughter. The impene- 
trable reserve in which Faith had enveloped 
herself had, in part, prevented any approach 
he might have wished to make; but, pro- 
tected and patronized by the mother, he 
became more attentive to the daughter; and, 
as the days of Indian summer and the first 
days of winter wore away, she saw, with a 
sort of nervous despair, that she could not 
go out to walk unless he came accidentally 
upon her, and offered his arm; that he oc- 
casionally laid his hand upon hers in the 
earnestness of conversation, and suffered 
his eyes to meet hers with all the warmth 
of an admiration that made her tremble. 

“If Miss Cyril is going to the store, 
allow me to carry that package, as I am 
going there also,”’ sounded the voice of Mr, 
Falkland to her ears, one afternoon in early 
spring, as she had just started on a milli- 
nery errand for her mother. 

** Thank you: I am quite able to carry it, 
and will not trouble you,” she said, toiling 
on to get out of the reach of his voice. 

**T should never forgive myself did I 
allow you to walk unassisted in this state of 
the roads.”’ 

With two or three bounds he was beside 
her, his strong arm guiding her, and his 
soft tones — Faith could not but own they 
were soft—murmuring on the air, The 
store was at some distance, and it was 
already nearly dark, so that she had the 
prospect of a long tete a tete with him, 
She had good cause to remember well that 
night. 

Gallant, amusing, and not presuming at 
all upon the loneliness of his companion, 
Mr. Falkland was almost agreeable; and 
when at last, in the gathering darkness, 
they came to the store, Faith half thought 
that she had hitherto done him injustice, 
He opened the door that led to the little 
salesroom, and stood aside to let her pass, 
She glanced up to his face as she stepped 
in, and in the glare of the lights she sawa 
countenance which was lit by a resolve 
against which nothing could prevail. Drop- 
ping her eyes from that smiling face, as she 
would have withdrawn her hand from the 
fire, she stepped quickly up to the counter 
and ordered her purchases, The postoffice 
of the village was in a portion of the build- 
ing, and thither she went, accompanied by 
Mr. Falkland. Being intensely cold from 
her long walk, she sat down by the stove, 
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while her companion looked for letters. 
She did not repress an exclamation of de- 
sight when Mr. Falkland came toward her 
with two letters. 

You are glad,” he said. ‘“ Ah, I see by 
your face that your correspondents are dear, 
Happy mortals.” 

He gave her the letters and leaned against 
the wall, looking directly at her ever the 
newspaper he held up to screen his face 
from the heat. Faith’s epistles were from 
Surrington and Grace, and, preferring to 
read Grace’s letter with those eyes upon 
her face, she rapidly opened the closely 
written sheet. So vividly and sweetly did 
she feel the warm lips of Grace touching 
her own, and her dear hand wandering 
softly over her hair, as she read the words 
‘Dearest of sisters and friends,’ that she 
shaded her eyes with her hand, and gave 
herself for a moment to the thought of her 
presence, looking dreamily the while at the 
first word Grace had penned. Then, with 
an intuition that something important was 
coming, the folded the letter and said, as 
she saw Mr. Falkland’s laughing and in- 
quiring eyes on her, — 

**] like to enjoy my letters in utter sol- 
itude.”’ 

Falkland raised his hat and said, — 

** Shall I retreat instantly?” 

‘Oh, no; I shall not read them until I 
get home. I am warm now; shall we go?’ 

** Certainly; I am ready.” 

It had grown very dark, for thick clouds 
were rapidly rising, and the wind blew 
steadily with now and then a snow-flake on 
its wings. The forethought of Mr. Falk- 
Jand had provided an extra shawl for his 
companion, and he carefully wrapped her 
in it before starting in the wind and cold. 

**T will shield you from this storm, as I 
would shield you from everything evil in 
this world,” he said, as they came into the 
road and into the full force of the cold air. 

**T am not so frail as you seem to think,” 
Faith said, almost shrinking when he placed 
his arm round her to hold her shawl in 
place. 

The arm was not withdrawn, and she 
felt its nervous energy almost carrying her 
over the rough walking, while his form 
shielded her from the wintry blasts. It al- 
most seemed as if she felt something of his 
Own vital power of overcoming any diffi- 
culty in the way marked out to go. She 
could not help thinking how much of force 


there was in this man’s character. She 
still associated the idea of wickedness with 
the person whose arm seemed holding her 
with a grasp that would dare the world to 
take her away. Faith walked silently, and 
as rapidly as the wind and roads would al- 
low. 

**Miss Cyril,’? Mr, Falkland began. 

Faith looked up, more in answer to his 
tone than his words, 

**T have that in my heart tonight, which 
will find a fit utterance in this fierce rush- 
ing of storm. Miss Cyril, will you listen to 
me?” 

Faith’s voice sounded colder than the 
snowy air, as she replied, — 

**T beg your pardon; but I am nota suit- 
able recipient of anything of interest you 
may have to say.” 

She felt the burning of his face reflected 
on her own. She would have given worlds 
to have been battling alone with the storm, 
or yielding, exhausted, to its fury. 

I shall gpeak, for that which I have to 
say is worthy of being listened to, even by 
you, Miss Cyril. Are not the expressions 
of a true devotion in themselves pleaders 
for a listener in your heart? Let the pas- 
sion of my soul infuse itself into yours, 
Oh, do not speak now,” he cried, catching 
the hand she had half raised in deprecation 
of his words; “‘do not speak until I tell 
you of the fearful blank my life has been; 
of the years I have spent in looking for the 
woman who could receive my love. I shall 
tell you of the miserable dissipations into 
which I have plunged in search of the hap- 
piness which comes only when one is loved. 
Let me tell you, Faith, that in you, of all 
the women in the world —in you, beautiful 
in your consistency, pure and sweet and 
strong in your walk through life—in you I 
find the incarnation of all I have looked 
and longed for in woman. At your feet I 
lay a heart more wicked than you have ever 
imagined wickedness, more hackneyed than 
anything of which your fresh soul can 
dream, but still as strong in passion as Wo- 
man could wish her lover’s heart to be. 
Oh, you must accept my love; you do not 
know what a man of my habits in life is 
tempted to do when foiled in the strongest 
feeling he has ever known.” 

He bent his head down to her. She 
would not have been mortal had she not 
felt the powerful magnetism of his eyes 
and voice, the power of his strange, fierce 
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strength of purpose. She could not doubt 
his passion for her; simulation never has 


that piercing vitality which imparts its feel- 
ings to another. There flashed through 
Faith’s mind the vista of a future with one 
whose mind was as powerful as his will. 
She felt her own energies rising to meet 
and coalesce with his, whether for good or 
evil, and for one wild moment the evil in 
her nature predominated so strongly, that 
she was almost ready to go forth to future 
years with the man by her side. Then 
there rose to her the face dearest to her in 
the world, the face of Hector Surrington, 
She raised her agitated eyes to her compan- 
ion’s face and said, — 

** Ido not love you, Mr. Falkland.”’ 

The cloud that fell over his countenance 
she could see even in the dusk. 

“Do not make that your final answer,’ 
he said, with a strong thrill of hope in his 
voice. 

“‘T can never give you a different one,”’ 
she replied. 

His eyes flamed — his voice vibrated with 
thwarted passion. 

** Consider that such an answer gives me 
a different feeling than it brings to men 
who love and are rejected, and then do no 
more about the matter, either for love or 
revenge.”’ 

“The fact that I must refuse you is so 
simple, that it needs no consideration,” 
Faith said, quickening her speed, which 
had been involuntarily slackened as they 
talked, 

“You will never inspire a passion more 
true than mine,” 

‘*But you mentioned revenge in connec- 
tion with it,’’ Faith said, in a doubtful 
voice. 

‘Because I am not a milk-sop to sit 
down and fold my hands, when there is 
such work to be done. I am a man of the 
world in the most hearth ss sense of the 
term ; still, I have a remnant of that which 
in my boyhood beat so innocently against 
my mother’s heart — that one spark of good 
feeling the noble woman whom I love might 
fan to a flame of good action.” 

Faith could not kelp saying, in a bitter 
voice, — 

“That is too old a pretence for you to 
use, Mr. Falkland. ‘The miserable plea 
was exhausted by the noble fellow who 
wrote ‘Don Juan.’ Besides, you know that 
unless your wife brought love to the task 
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of nourishing your good impulses, it would 


be a vain trial.’’ 

The cold, exasperating manner in which 
she said those words, astonished her. But, 
harassed and perplexed as she had been for 
weeks, she felt hardly the control that was 
natural to her. She instantly repented her 
taunt, and when they reached the door she 
glanced up at him with an apology on her 
lips, but the expression of his face hushed 
her words, and without even a good-night, 
they parted in the hall. 

Faith went up to her room to read her 
letters. Surrington’s epistle was nearly all 
concerning business, and Faith read on with 
some impatience, At the close he said, — 

*“IT have just come fom your sister, 
whose Southern beauty is even more giori- 
ous thanever. Did you ever mind, Faith, 
how beautiful she is?” 

Faith smiled satirically. 
a discovery,’’ she said to herself, 
folded the message of Grae. 

**More than half a year since you have 
been gone, dear Faith, @nd I think every- 
thing has changed here. Do you think I 
get used to your absence? O Faith! if 
you kuew how bitterly your absence has 
affected me, you would come back. There 
is that in your presence which gives me 
some principle of right which [ du not have 
without you, and, indeed, I believe you af- 
fect some other people in the same manner, 
You must come back, my sister, for a short 
time, if no more. Do not think it one of 
my impulses; if you do not come, 1 shall 
come to you. And I shail come as one 
who comes to the Bible, to receive some of 
the goodness of your heart,’’ 

Faith thought she saw the path in which 
her future years were to lead her. She felt 
her soul illumined with the light of that 
self-renunciation which was henceforth to. 
shine over her life. 


“He is making 
She un- 


CHAPTER V. 


Faith refused Mr. Falkland’s proffer of 
his escort on her journey, and set out alone, 
As neither Grace nor Surrington knew she 
was coming, she found no conveyance at 
the depot to take her to Miss Revely’s, -o 
she walked alone over the familiar road, 
and entered, unannounced, the house en- 
deared to her by so many reminiscences, 
She opened the parlor door with an eager, 
exultant look upon her face that was not 
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disappointed, for Grace sprang up from a 
lounge in a distant part of the room, and 
Faith’s neck was encircled by the arms she 
had so longed to feel there, and she heard 
the voice that had always been one of the 
dearest in the world. 

Faith held Grace from her, and ex- 
claimed, — 

**My beautiful sister! I thought you 
handsome when I went away, you are radi- 
ant now. What genie have you summoned 
to your aid?” 

Grace blushed as she answered, — 

“It must be joy at seeing you. 
know pleasure is such a beautifier.”’ 

**T hope I may have the same effect upon 
everybody,” Faith rejoined; * but I must 
see Aunt Revely; meanwhile, Grace, attend 
to my trunks, and divest yourself of that 
amazed, unbelieving look, for I am here in 
flesh and blood.” 

Though they could not have given a rea- 
son for their silence, yet neither spoke of 
Surrington, sure poof that they were both 
thinking of him. 

Faith had been at her aunt’s three days, 
and Surrington had not yet paid them a 
visit, for it was a whim of Faith’s not to in- 
form him of bh rarrival. They sat together 
in the parlor, and Grace, whose place was 
in the window recess, was telling some 
story in an animated manner, when she 
stammered, flushed, and then went on with 
her talk in an indifferent undertone. Faith 
leaned forward, glanced along the approach, 
and saw Surrington. 

She could not restrain her own heart 
from beating heavily, but she prevented its 
flushing or paling her cheek, and when she 
turned to meet him, without noticing Grace, 
he came quite hurriedly to her, her form 
had all that exquisite grace which belonged 
to her when unagitated. Surrington soon 
found himself listening and answering to 
Faith’s sweet voice as though he were en- 
joying the soft sounds and fantasies of a 
dream. Faith saw that his deepest and 
best love was her own, but his fancy had 
strayed to her more beautiful sister. She 
knew the strength and intensity of Grace’s 
love for him, and to this child of her love 
she had resolved to leave him. Faith 
spared her sister the humiliation of confess- 
ing her love for another’s lover. 

**Do you know, Grace, I am going to do 
rather a strange thing? What do you 
guess it is?” 
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Faith asked this one night about a week 
after her arrival. 

**Some absurd thing or other; let your- 
self as kitchen-maid or engage to do the en- 
tire washing for some wealthy family. Am 
I not right?” 

**No; you are not a Yankee, I am go- 
ing to release Mr. Surrington from his en- 
gagement.”’ 

Faith turned away her head as she spoke, 
for it seemed as if the spasm of pain that 
convulsed her heart must have crossed her 
face also. It was several minutes before 
Grace spoke, and when she did, Faith 
looked up at her with calm eyes. , 

“T have always thought,’? Grace said, 
‘*that you were free from the caprice that 
such an action wouldimply. Surely, Faith, 
no one has won your love in your distant 
home?” 

Faith could not trust herself to talk much 
on such a subject. 

**T have no wandering fancy for any far- 
away lover,’’ she said, slowly. ‘ But there 
are many reasons which prompt me to con- 
sider Mr. Surrington only as a friend.” 

Grace sank down at Faith’s feet; she 
laid her head in her lap and sobbed as if 
her heart were sorely wounded. It was for 
Faith more than for herself, for, deep down 
in her heart, she felt a sort of vague triumph 
that was much more like pain than pleasure, 
Faith raised her sister’s face. 

‘*For whom is this weeping?’ she asked 
with a tremble in her voice. 

‘For you, and for Surrington,” cried 
Grace. 

‘‘He needs no commiseration,” replied 
Faith; “‘and as for me, God helping me, I 
can do my labor alone. So, my dear Grace, 
let us talk no more about it.” 

A kind of child’s intuition came to Grace 
so vividly at this moment that she could 
not help saying, and blushing painfully as 
she did so, — 

‘But you cannot possibly do this. I 
know I am very foolish to say so, but you 
are not doing this in any sort of way to 
please me; because if you are, I won’t avail 
myself of any such kindness.”’ 

The head of Grace went down again upon 
Faith’s lap. 

“Oh, if you knew the strength of my 
love for you, Grace,” murmured Faith, 
bending over and encircling her sister in 
her arms. “Ever since I first saw you,” 
she continued, “when I had nothing to 


love, your face was a promise of an earthly 
paradise to me, and most dearly have you 
fulfilled its assurance. Will you not, dear 
one, accept any giftI bring to you? Think, 
if you please, that I am colder hearted and 
of slower blood than my Southern sister; 
and be sure, always, when you think of me, 
that I am better able to combat life’s trou- 
bles than you are. Dear Grace! look up at 
me,”’ 

Grace raised her eyes for a moment. A 
sort of exultation shone in Faith’s face, —a 
buoyant excitement that almost deceived 
Faith herself, and made her think she had 
passed through the pain of her self-abnega- 
tion, and had entered upon the joy of rec- 
ompense. She had made her duty her icon- 
oclast, and she felt something of the spirit 
of a victor. ,Faith spoke again, but in a 
less firm voice. 

“T know you will never speak of this to 
your future husband— nay, dear, he will 
be your husband. Let him think it wasa 
womanly whim that made him free to 
marry you. Andifin future years you are 
as happy with Hector as you wish, do not 
fail to love me with the warmth that has 
been so blessed to me.”’ 


Faith returned to her mother and her 
school. She did not risk a parting inter- 
view with Surrington— her heart was al- 
ready wrenched too severely. She left for 
him a note, the contents of which paled his 
face with emotion. He received the idea 
that her love for him had been replaced by 
affection for another. It was the most nat- 
ural thing for him to turn to Grace after 
the first shock of his disappointment was 
over. 

Six months of patient toil for Faith. Her 
letters from Grace showed her happy and 
well. Faith’s life was peaceful and monot- 
onous. Mr. Falkland had returned to New 
York; her mother had become somewhat 
accustomed to her life, and Faith expected 
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all her future days to be even as these were, 
when, one morning, Hector Surrington 
awaited her in the parlor. She came down 
to meet him. With an impulse he seemed 
powerless to resist, he extended his arms 
and took her to his heart. Trembling, pal- 
pitating beneath that rain of kisses and 
tears, Faith forgot for a moment that Hec- 
tor Surrington was hers no more. At last 
she attempted to withdraw herself from his 
arms; but he held her closer. 

“O my darling!’ he murniured, “ why 
did you ever leave me? It is you only 
whom I have loved. Refused by you, I 
should have married Grace, because her 
beauty bewitched me, and you seemed to 
desire our union. Shall you send me 
away?” 

Faith drew back. She looked with sur- 
prise into his face. 

** And Grace?” she said. 

A pallor came over his face. 

**Have you not heard? Did you not get 
our message” he asked. 

Faith’s hands grew cold. He saw by her 
face that she was ignorant. 

**She is dead,’’ he said; *‘ drowned in the 
river. O Faith!’ 

He drew her again to hisembrace, Hold- 
ing her tightly, he told her how he had 
tried to save Grace, but how Heaven’s 
summons had been stronger than his will — 
that she was dead before he could get her 
to the shore, He whispered in faltering ac- 
cents that she had died happy in the poor 
love he had given her. 

Faith’s face seemed |uminous; her soul 
realized that to the darling of her life the 
holocaust she had offered had given a di- 
vine joy. 

In future years, Hector Surrington and 
his wife knew that out of heaven some 
loved eyes were happier for knowing that 
the two they had loved were living the 


‘dream that had blessed them in early 


youth. 


LOVE’S GHOST. 
BY SANDA ENOS. 


With Pride’s cold steel you may murder Love 
And bury him deep from your view; 


But, as sure as the heavens bend above, 
His ghost will come back to you. 


New Hartford, N.¥.. 1877. 
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HUNTING FOR AN IDEAL. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


* No girl will ever have a chance to marry 
me for my money. I’ll take good care of 
that. When I wed there shall be nothing 
but the most disinterested affection thrown 
into the scale, — no ideas of a grand home 
and carriages and opera-boxes and fashion- 
able parties and rich dresses and diamonds, 
and all that sort of thing.’’ And Charley 
Marshall tossed his half-finished cigar out 
of the window, and added, with emphasis, 
** No! the girl I make wife will have to love 
me for myself alone, — take me without the 
slightest idea of future ease; be content 
with the anticipation of ‘love in a cottage,’ 
and the prospect of having to prove a 
*helpmeet’ in fact as well as in name.” 

** That is, cook, sweep, wash dishes, scrub 
the floors, and all other drudgery,” added 
Fred Tryan, with a peculiarly expressive 
whistle, 

‘Certainly. That’s just what I mean.” 

**And you expect to find such a girl in 
this beflounced, bediamonded age, Char- 
ley?” 

** Why not?” 

**T thought they had all died out with our 
grandmothers. Matrimony now-a-days is a 
very different thing from a century or two 
ago. The homespun age has given place to 
one of satin-work and frivolity, It’s a 
mighty hazardous undertaking to marry. 
Women are daily driving poor fellows to 
bankruptcy and the dogs; and the salary 
that a few years since would have been 
ample for household expenses would n’t 
now pay the rent,” 

** You are cynical, Fred,” 

** A trifle, perhaps; but that does n’t alter 
the facts of the case. It is different with 
you who have plenty,—aré one of the 
* bloated bondholders.” How I wish I was! 
But what in the name of common sense 
would I do getting married with only a cou- 
ple of thousands a year?” 

** Do well enough if you marry the right 
kind of a woman, and train her properly in 
the beginning.”’ 

** As how?” with a dubious smile, 

“‘Asl intend todo, I have told you that 


no one shall marry me for money, The girl 
shall consider me poor,—look upon her 


future in that light,—and after the cere- 
mony I shall take her to a plain country 
home, and test her well before revealing 
that her lot is to be otherwise.’”’ 

What if she rebels?”’ 

“No danger of that. With my fore- 
thought I shall not be likely to be de- 
ceived.”’ 

** But, if after your chrysalis puts on the 
gorgeous garments of the butterfly, what if 
she should spread her wings and revel in 
the surrounding splendor? In other words, 
what if the uplifting from poyerty to riches 
should make her giddy and wild? The 
change from a country girl to a city belle 
is very great, and has turned the head of 
many an one,”’ 

**Granted; but I shall guard against such 
a thing.”’ 

‘** Educate her up!’ laughed Fred. “ Well, 
I wish you success. But where do you ex- 
pect to find such a paragon of loveliness 
(for with your esthetic tastes you would 
never marry any but a beautiful woman) 
and good sense and pronounced character? 
Certainly not in the city?” 

‘*T can scarcely endorse such a sweeping 
denunciation. Yet I intend to look about 
in the country.”’ 

** Among the green valleys and ‘forests 
primeval’! I wonder how ‘ Priscilla,’ the 
meek and loving, would have stood such an 
exaltation? and whether ‘Miles’ would 
have believed in your theory?’ And Fred 
laughed heartily as he thought of the stern 
Puritan captain and his quaint ideas of 
courtship, — his 


“Steady, straightforward, and strong, with ir- 
resistible logic: ; 
Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the 
hearts of the heathen.”’ 


“You can make merry as much as you 
please,” answered his friend; ‘ but this is 


no idle whim of mine. I have reflected 
upon it long, perfected my plan, and intend 
to carry it out to the very letter.” 

**Bon voyage then, and I hope you wil 
not meet with shipwreck, But promise me 


one thing,” 
«Tf it is within reason,” 
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“That you will train your rustic divinity 
to love cigars, so that I may come and see 
you sometimes, sit with my legs under your 
mahogany, have a good old-fashioned 
smoke, and gaze upon the delicious wonder 
of the nineteenth century!” 

“ You will be welcome at any time.”’ 

“One thing more. Have it one of the 
marriage vows, Charley, that the divinity 
shall never eat onions!’ And Fred Tryan 
departed laughing, though not until he had 
promised to faithfully keep the plans of his 
friend a profound secret. 

The proposed delusion in his marriage 
(whenever it should occur) had become a 
pet scheme with Marshall. He had given 
it much thought, and flattered himself there 
could beno miscarriage. Certainly if a girl 
loved him as she ought, she would ‘be con- 
tent to dwell with him in a humble abode, 
and minister to comfort. 

In fact, his ‘* Castle in Spain”? was already 
builded, — everything perfect excepting the 
perfect woman who was to become the satin 
of the inner shrine. She was yet to be 
found, and he resolved to no longer delay. 
Had it not been for the conversation with 
his friend, he would have continued dream- 
ing as before, for he was naturally dilatory. 
But the only half-hidden sneers of his friend 
had stung deeper than he had at first been 
aware, and roused him to immediate action. 

“*T will commence my search tomorrow,” 
he said, resolutely; ‘‘ and before a year has 
passed will show Mr. Fred Tryan and the 
rest of mankind a model wife, — one whose 
only love is her husband; who accepted 
poverty with him, and when given riches 
and position and influence was not unduly 
exalted. He quoted Miles Standish. So 
can I, and to the purpose; for I shall as- 
tonish his critical eyes with 


“*She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the 
forest, 
Making the humble house and the modest 
apparel of homespun 
Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with 
the wealth of her being.’ 


“Aha, Mr. Fred! I think I shall have 
you upon the hip then.” 

A few days enabled Marshall to finally 
arrange ali lis matters to his satisfaction, 
and he disappeared from the city, no one 
but his friend knowing whither he had gone; 


even his own family little dreaming that he 
had set out upon such a Quixotic mission, 
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—had indeed undertaken to find a perfect 
woman. 

Partially disguised, and under an as- 
sumed name, he journeyed hither and 
thither, looking for the thornless rose, the 
diamond without a flaw, the pearl without 
aspeck. But disappointment met him at 
every turn. Girls of ail kinds, golden, au- 
burn, and raven-haired, arose before him 
like daisies in the meadow,—a perfect 
bouguet of leveliness, But, alas! there was 
an indescribable something lacking, — the 
rare combination of mind and physical pro- 
portion that was to insure him happiness, 
make the humble and wealthy home alike 
happy, —to stand the severe test of both 
poverty and riches, 

Any ordinary mortal would have been 
satisfied with the choice offered; could from 
out such a bevy of beauty have selected 
scores that would indeed have been “‘a 
jewel in the crown of her husband.” But 
he was very hard to please. His ideal was 
altogether too high for human nature to fill. 
At least he found none that satisfied him, 
and, after along search, was about to return 
home, rest, and take a new departure for 
foreign lands, when accident caused him to 
be delayed in the picturesque little village 
of Ferndell, 

The breaking down of the stage landed 
him, in the midst of a violent storm, in 
front of a large farmhouse, the surroundings 
of which indicated unusual thrift. 

** Who lives here?” he asked of the driver, 
who had informed him that it would be 
some hours before they could proceed. 

* Zenas Patridge, one of the richest men 
in the county,” was answered. 

**T shall have to trespass upon his hos- 
pitality. Anything would be better than 
remaining in this miserable old conveyance, 
through the roof of which the water passes 
like a sieve,” 

“Yes, it am a better dry-weather stage,” 
laughed the driver. ‘* But go right in. 
Squire Patridge will be glad tosee you. He 
is one of the most friendly kind of men. 
Besides,” and the laugh grew broader, 
“there’s the prettiest kind of a girl in there, 


and I guess the time won’t hang very heavy 
on your hands.’’ 

*“*A pretty girl?’ and Marshall looked 
dismayed at his wet and mud -splashed 
wardrobe, 


“That ha’n’t nothing,” replied the 
friendly Jehu, reading the expression of his 
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face. ‘She ha’n’t one of the stuck-up 
kind, but just as good and clever as she is 
handsome.” 

Thinking what a fool he was to have been 
standing even thus long in the rain, Mar- 
shall made his way through the closely 
mowed and cleanly kept door-yard, along 
the path fringed with flowers, and knocked 
at the door. It was opened with little de- 
lay, though his quick ear caught the rustle 
of feminine skirts, and he was satisfied he 
had already been inspected, and most prob- 
ably by the “‘ pretty girl’ herself. 

* Walk in, — walk right in,’’ was the wel- 
come he received, and the broad palm of 
Zenas Partridge closed upon his own, and 
emphasized the hospitable reception. 

“Thank you, sir. I shall be grateful for 
shelter for a time, — until the stage is re- 
paired,’’ replied Marshall. 

*‘And that won’t be tonight,’”’ said his 
host, ‘ They are slower than molasses in a 
cold cellar on a January morning.” 

** But I cannot think of trespassing upon 
your kindness for so long a time, sir.’’ 

“‘There, there! Don’t mention it. My 
wife and Lena will be only too happy to 
have your company.” 

* Lena, — your daughter?” 

**No; haven’t chick or child in the world, 
Lena— Eleanor is the right name—is a 
niece, and— Well, you’ll have a chance to 
see for yourself.’’ 

Eleanor Rivington, as she appeared at the 
supper-table, was nearer the beau ideal of 
Marshall than any he had ever seen, She 
‘was a sparkling beauty, could not have been 
called either brunette or blonde, but partook 
of the best characteristics of both; was a 
happy medium type, fair, not tall in height, 
and of well-rounded proportions, with dain- 
ty feet and hands, the latter just tinged 
enough with labor to show that she was not 
unfamiliar with it. Her eyes were of a pe- 
¢euliar soft grayish hazel; her hair a mass of 
golden braids; her lips delieately cleft, and 
red as the ripe clover-blossom; her nose and 
chin exquisitely cut, and there was the 
charm of perfectly graceful, lady-like self- 
possession and culture in her movements, 
albeit her dress was of the simplest in tex- 
ture and fashion. 

To say that Marshall was delighted with 
the vision was simply less than the truth. 
And he found, as the evening passed, that 
her mind was well stored by reading; that 
she possessed a rich and trained voice, and 
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played and sang in a manner he had seldom 
heard equalled. In fact she grew in his 
dreams to be the paragon of loveliness and 
worth he had so often pictured; and when 
detained the next day, he poured out (by 
letter) to his friend Fred Tryan a glowing 
description, and predicted that at last the 
spotless pearl he had so long been in search 
of had been found. 

If Cupid had made especial terms with 
Jupiter Pluvius the matter could not have 
been better arranged. Such a storm as 
raged had not been known even by that 
ubiquitous individual, ‘‘the oldest inhabi- 
tant.” Streams were flooded, and bridges 
carried away, and all travel stopped. The 
old stage still remained unrepaired by the 
wayside, and Marshall was kept within 
doors, feasting upon delicacies, and passing 
the time reading to Lena, and hearing her 
sing, or conversing with her, 

And naturally, as they became acquaint- 
ed, they talked of themselves, and he hinted 
at his peculiar ideas with regard to married 
life; that when he married the beginning 
would be inasmall way, —a humble home; 
and that while he was willing to toil for the 
woman he loved, it might be necessary for 
her to take up her share of the burdens. 

The beautiful girl met him half way,— 
did not seem averse to “ love in a cottage,” 
seemed to consider it would be a pleasure 
to contribute tothe making of a home; and 
some dainty dishes from her own fair hands 
was proof positive to him that she was 
versed in the culinary art. 

The storm ceased at last, and they parted. 
No words of love had been spoken, but the 
touch of hands and the glancing of eyes and 
the tell-tale blood had given full promise 
of what would be, even as the rosy tints of 
morning tell of the golden glory of noon- 
day. Of what Marshall thought his words 
to Tryan toid the entire story. 

*“*She is as beautiful and good as an 
angel, Fred. The most perfect being both 
in mind and body.”’ 

“* And will cook you pork and beans and 
do up your shirts with smiles?” was the 
quizzical question. 

“Without doubt. Oh, such dishes as she 
can prepare! They are food for the gods.”’ 

“Apples of the Hesperides, sweetened 
with nectar and ambrosia! But of course 
she knows of your wealth?” 

“Has not an inkling. In fact she does 
not even know my name, —thinks it is 
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Charley Marsh, and that I have to depend 
upon business for a livelihood.” 

‘The name of the goddess, Charley?” 

Eleanor Rivington.”’ 

“Ah! A romantic name. When is she 
to change 

“That is undecided as yet. I have not 
even whispered of my devotion.” 

‘“‘ But intend to do so very soon?” 

** At the earliest practicable moment.” 

With such a commencement as had been 
made the growth of love could not have 
been otherwise than rapid. The visits of 
Marshal] to Ferndell grew frequent, be- 
came more and more lengthy; and, one 
evening when the moon sailed as a silver 
boat over the lightest waves of clouds, the 
fond vows were whispered, and two hearts 
pledged to beat as one for all time; soft 
hand was clasped in broader palm, and 
burning lip was pressed to lip in the first 
long passionate kiss of betrothal. 

Fred Tryan laughed a cynical laugh when 
he heard of the engagement. Something in 
the matter seemed to amuse him very 
much. Yet he congratulated his friend 
warmly upon his choice, and wished him all 
the happiness he antieipated. 

And for once love seemed to run a broad, 
deep, untroubled river, with nothing to mar 
the smoothness of itscourse. The wedding- 
day was a glorious one, golden with sun- 
shine, with only rosy clouds; without even 
the slightest premonition of future storms; 
aday of perfect June, when 


“The sky was all blushes, the earth was all 
bliss, 
And the prayer of each heart, ‘ Be the ending 
like this.’ 


The wedding feast finished, Marshall took 
his bride in the conveyance he had pro- 
vided, and carried her to what he led her to 
believe was her future home. The journey 
ended, they stopped at a small cottage in the 


outskirts of a manufacturing town. It was 
scarcely more than comfortably furnished, 
the surroundings not attractive, and only 
such as a bride in the most humble circum- 
stances would have been contented with. 

But the young wife took up her lot cheer- 
fully. She went around singing all the day 
long, brightened up every room with taste- 
ful womanly touches, — always had meals 
ready upon the return of her husband, — 
and seemed to enjoy what well might have 
been called ‘playing at housekeeping;”’ 
and even objected when her husband pro- 
posed to employ a girl to do the drudgery. 

But if it was fun for her, it was not for 
him. He had nothing todo, and soon grew 
tired of “‘ loafing ’’ around the little village, 
killing time so as to make his wife believe 
he was hard at work. The months he had 
intended to be passed in this manner dwin- 
dled into two short weeks. He could en- 
dure it no longer; and, having made the 
necessary preparations (through his friend 
Fred Tryan) he determined to move to the 
city and his true sphere in life. 

Money smoothes most ways as it did his, 
and a few days later he escorted his bride 
into a “‘brown-stone front,’’ exquisitely 
furnished; told Lena it was hers, and that 
he had deceived her, as he was rich. ° 

** No, Charley,’’ she answered, with rip- 
pling laughter. ‘“‘ No, Charley, dear, you 
have been simply deceiving yourself. I 
knew you all the time. My cousin Fred 
Tryan had pointed you out to me, and told 
me all about you.”’ 

“The dev” — 

Hush!” and she kissed him into silence, 
‘But I won’t make you any the less a good 
wife, dear.” baw 

She hasn’t, though she has cured him of 
many foolish notions of mortals being per- 
fect; and he has learned to rejoice that his 
Quixotic quest resulted so well and happily, 
when the chances were as a thousand to one 


against anything but disappointment. 


A PROMISE. 


A promise should be given with caution 
and kept with care. A promise should be 
made with the heart, and remembered by 
the head. A promise is the offspring of the 
intention, and should be nurtured by recol- 
lection. A promise and its performance 


should, like a true balance, always present 
a mutual adjustment. A promise delayed 
is justice deferred. A promise neglected is 
an untruth told, A promise attended to is 
a debt settled. 
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A GREETING. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


Come in, New Year, and wipe your feet, 
And shake the snow that ’s clinging: 
I’m glad the little man to meet 
For whom the bells are ringing. 
You bow your head, and smirk and smile, 
And squeeze my hand the tighter: 
Your honest eyes look free from guile, — 
You could not be politer. 


I know the words your lips would form, — 
1’ve heard the greeting often, — 

“I come as sunshine after storm, 
Your recent blows to soften.” 

Bah! foolish boy, you ’1l learn to strike 
Or e’er your boyhood mellows: 

The years, alas! are all alike, — 
A band of wicked fellows, 


ELRIC, THE TRACKER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE GOLD HUNTERS’ ADVENTURES,” ‘‘THE BUSHRANGERS,”’ &€¢, 


We were having hard luck on the Lod- 
don, in the province of Victoria, Australia: 
as the grazing pastures, which we had 
Jeased from the crown, had not been blessed 
with an abundance of rain as we had hoped 
and had a right to expect; for the preyious 
season had been dry, and all the old settlers 
had said that the present winter’s rains 
would be abundant, and that the little Lod- 
don would become a mighty stream, and 
overflow its banks, and fill the ground so 
full of water that it would become like a 
wet sponge for months after the winter had 
passed away. But al) their predictions had 
come to naught; and here we were, with 
half the cold months passed away, and not 
enough rain had fallen to lay the dust or 
cause the dead grass to change its color, or 
to supply the hungry sheep and cattle with 
food to prevent them from growing thin and 
wearing that peculiar dull expression which 
distinguishes animals when suffering for 
suitable sustenance. The river was Cry, 
and only by digging holes in its bed could 
we obtain enough to water our flocks, and 
prevent them straying from our range in 
search of better quarters, which they were 
certain to do unless all their wants were 
supplied; and our stockmen were always 
on the alert to prevent their leaving our 
range, and wandering into the wild dis- 
tricts, or else mixing with our neighbors’ 
stock, where they would be likely to remain 
until the assorting took place some time in 
the spring. 

When cattle are once possessed with an 
idea that they would be better off in some 
other section, eternal vigilance and a pretty 


free use of the stockmen’s whips are neces- 
sary to make them abandon the idea, and 
settle down to the fact that a sharp protest 
will be made every time they have laid out 
their plans for an escape. We had four 
herders in our employ; and they were on 
horseback day and night for two months, 
with but scant opportunities for sleep, be- 
fore we could consider our property secure, 
or could tame the roving disposition of 
some three-year-old bulls, which were ugly 
and fretful because they were on short ra- 
tions. The sheep did not give us so much 
trouble; for several dogs which we owned 
took very good care of them, and kept them 
in bounds when disposed to stray. 

But this was not the only trouble which 
we had to contend with. Within two weeks 
we had lost several head of cattle; and they 
had apparently been slaughtered in the 
most willful manner, only the choicest parts 
of the carcasses being taken, and the rest 
was left for the wild dogs and the fowls of 
the air. We knew, by the manner in which 


the brutes were cut up, that no white men, 


or bushrangers, were concerned in the 
slaughter; for there was not a gang of the 
latter ‘on the Loddon at the time, having 
been driven back into the wilder districts 
by the mounted police and the settlers: 80 
we were at last forced to the conclusion 
that a colony of black men had camped in 
the mountains near us, and were growing 
fat and greasy at our expense. We tried all 
manner of methods of snaring the scamps; 
but a native black Australian is like a ghost, 
and can vanish about as quickly, and re- 
appear when you least expect him. In fact, 
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when you think you are watching him, he 
is on the lookout for you, and knows your 
movements much better than you kaow 
his, and you may wait with patience in the 
hope of catching him, while he is probably 
not three rods off, in a tuft of grass ora 
clump of bushes, perfectly content to stay 
there until you fall asleep, or return to your 
hut, satisfied in your own mind that there 
are no blacks on your place, and that your 
cattle are safe for one night at least. Your 
patience will not compare with a native’s, 
and after a few months’ experience you un- 
derstand that fact most perfectly. 

To be sure, the black fellows could easily 
knock you over with a boomerang, or pin 
you to the earth with one of their long 
spears, which they throw with wonderful 
precision; but the natives do not like to kill 
a settler, as they know that such an act 
would wake up the whole mounted police, 
and all the stockmen within a radius of 
fifty miles, and that a war of extermination 
would be entered upon without delay, and 
never cease until the murder was amply 
avenged. 

We gave up watching at last as a useless 
waste of time, and looked around to see if 
there were not other methods that could be 
adopted to stop such wholesale slaughter of 
our cattle. The only one that we could 
think of was to send for Elric, the Tracker, 
a celebrated black fellow, who lived some 
twenty miles from us, and was noted for 
his love of whisky, tobacco, and animal 
food. He was often employed by the set- 
tlers and police in finding lost cattle and 
people who had strayed away into the bush, 
and were unable to discover the right way 
out, and so often perished of starvation and 
want of water. 

One morning it was decided by my part- 
ners and myself that I should visit the 
Tracker, and see if he could be induced to 
help us. If he was sober, or did not have a 
stock of liquor on hand, or was not engaged, 
we thought that we might secure his valua- 
‘ble services; and, saddling one of our best 
horses, I started on my journey, and luck- 
ily found Elric in his hut and quite sober, 
for he had been on a drinking bout for a 
week, and his liquor was exhausted, and he 
was anxious to earn more as soon as he 
could. 

“* Elric,” I said, as I left the saddle, and 


“hitched my horse, “ you come with me, and 


if you good boy plenty of whisky and to- 
bac.’’ 


“What want?’ asked the brawny, hairy- 
faced fellow, who was inclined to be a little 
sullen. 

** Black fellers — kill plenty bullock — no 
can catchee — you come—find ’em, and 
give plenty eat and much rum.” 

How much?” 

“Oh, lots. All you want for week.’’ 

*“*Me come,’”? was the answer; and the 
fellow took from his hut a spear, such as 
the natives use for catching fish, a boom- 
erang, and a Jong knife, and, without an- 
other word, plunged into the bush, and dis- 
appeared. 

I knew there was no danger of his losing 
his way, and did not fear but he would find 
our place in the course of the day; and 
some time in the afternoon the Tracker 
made his appearance, and squatted down 
outside of our hut, and waited for us to 
bring him a stock of damper and boiled 
mutton, the whole to be washed down by 
half a pint of rum undiluted by water. 
Then he smoked one or two pipes of tobac- 
co, and curled down in the shade fora 
sleep, first uttering this prophecy: — 

** Black fellers come ’night. Me find ’em 
*morrow.”” 

Sure enough they did come, and killed 
one of our best cows; and, when we discov- 
ered the fact, we woke up Elric, and told 
him what the blacks had done. 

“Yes, me said come—no moon—all 
clouds — good night for black fellers. Give 
me eat, and den we go find ’em.” 

He ate his breakfast, but did not drink 
his rum, as he wanted to be clear-headed; 
and then we went to the place where the 
remains of the last slaughtered animal were 
lying. Elric examined the ground in all 
directions, and did not speak a word until 
he had made a thorough survey. We could 
not see a footprint on the sun-baked earth 
or on the grass; but our eyes were not ac- 
customed to such things, and we knew that 
the Tracker would make no mistakes, there- 
fore we were not surprised when he held up 
four fingers, and said, — 

‘Four black fellers do dis. Dey carry 
away much meat, and go dar;”’ and he 
pointed in the direction of the hills. 

* Can you find them?”’ we asked. 

The old fellow allowed an expression of 
contempt to pass over his face at the ab- 
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surdity of the question; but all that he said 
was, — 

You come.”’ 

We took two of our best stockmen with 
us, mounted our horses, and followed Elric, 
who started off on a dog trot, his head 
down, and eyes on a trail, plain enough to 
him, but not discernible to us. 

Over rocks and dead earth the Tracker 
led the way, never at a loss for a moment, 


We fastened our horses to some gum 
trees, and resumed our tramp, keeping un- 
der the shadow of bushes and branches, and 
never slackening our pace, although it was 
a hard one, and the hot sun poured down 
upon our heads as though it would beat us 
to the earth. 

**Now mind! we by ’em?’ whispered El- 
tic; and we drew our revolvers, and waited 
for the signal for a rush. 


stopping only for a second when a ledge 
was gone over, now winding around the 
bed of a brook or a mud-hole, but never 
leaving the marks of a foot-print in the soft 
earth, On, on we went, and at noon saw 
smoke at the foot of a hill toward which we 
were headed. 

“ There damned black fellers,”’ the Track- 
er said. ‘‘Nomore hoss. Walk, See hoss, 
and run like debbles,”’ 


A little more creeping and crawling, and 
then the Tracker raised his hand, and with 
a bound we sprang into the presence of a 
dozen or twenty men, women, and chil- 
dren, who were stufling themselves with 
the meat which they had stolen from us. 

The black fellows sprang to their feet, 
and would have run and made their escape, 
leaving their wives and children to take 
care of themselves; but we shouted to them 
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to stand or we would shoot, and they did 
not dare to trust to luck and fleet feet. 

You black rascals!’ we said, you kill 
plenty cattle, and now we kill you!” and we 
pointed our revolvers at them as though 
about to fire; but we had no intention of 
so doing, although plenty of stockmen 
would not have hesitated for a moment in 
shooting two or three of the natives just as 
a warning to the rest, 

“No kill!’ cried one feliow, who could 
speak a little English. 

We got Elric to interpret for us, and 
swore that we would shoot every man and 
woman present unless the four thieves were 
pointed out, and after a long parley they 
were delivered up to us; and then we ex- 
acted a promise that the rest of the tribe 
would leave the neighborhood, and never 
come back to our range, but seek other 
quarters to ply their thievish propensities, 

We secured our prisoners, and returned 
home, driving them before us. They took 
the matter quite coolly, and knew the fate 
that awaited them as well as we did, for the 
backs of two of the blacks showed scars as 
though they had been flogged for like crimes, 
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We got home by sunset, and sent word to 
the mounted police that we had four pris- 
oners who needed flogging for theft. But 
the scamps did not get punished that time, 
as they managed to make their escape in the 
night, and probably rejoined their band be- 
fore we were awake. They had worked 
their lashings loose, and vanished, without 
even disturbing our dogs, which were 
guarding our hut, and were scattered in all 
directions, The rascals took half of a sheep 
to feed them on their way; but we never 
saw them more. 

We rewarded the Tracker, and he went 
home satisfied; and two days afterward the 
rains fell in sheets, and continued so long 
that the Loddon was like a large river, and 
the lowlands were under water for six 
weeks, and the grass sprang up as if by 
magic, and our cattle waxed fat and con- 
tented, and our clip of wool was the largest 
that we ever sent to market, and we made 
some money that season in spite of our mis- 
fortunes at the commencement of the year. 
But keeping cattle is trying work in Victo- 
ria unless the rains favor you at the right 
time, 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
BY MATTHEW VINTON. 


While Winter is trying his hardest around us 
To make us remember his ways 

What time when at Noel he constantly bound us 
To cheerily cherish the blaze; 

When cracking our jokes to the loudest of laughter, 
Demolishing all that was drear, 

We wished one another, as echoed each rafter, 


A Happy New Year! — 


While Winter, that modern yet hoary impostor, 
Is fearing we ll never forget 

How often he’s tried our worst feeling to foster, 
And put us at times in a ‘‘pet;” 

When damp and bedraggled and wetfoot and weary, 
We ’ve halted, the holiday near, 

To say to each other, ‘‘ How horribly dreary! 
A Happy New Year!’ — 


While Winter ’s still one day as icy as ever, 
Another as muggy as mild, 

We ’ll make the best use of our chances, and never 
By weather be readily “ riled.’ 

We ’ll start a new chapter, and living like sages, 
With no one and nothing to fear, 

We ’1l offer to all who may study these pages 


A Happy New Year! 
5 
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A MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT’S DREAM. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Midsummer at Fair Lea; and surely mid- 
summer was never before more prodigal of 
silver mornings, azure noons, and purple 
evenings, — never more lavish of flowers 
and sunshine and jubilant songs of birds. 

Surely was maiden never more happy 
than Evelyn Yorke, wandering along the 
banks of the laughing Lea, beneath its over- 
arching elms and beeches, singing some gay 
love-lay as she goes, with an accompani- 
ment of murmuring water and a whole cho- 
rus of larks. Well may she be happy, for 
he she loves with all the strength of her 
fresh, innocent heart is coming to Fair Lea 
today. True, he will not stay very long, 
but it is enough that he is coming: once 
more she will see him, hear his voice, touch 
his hand. The very thought brings the 
quick blood to her cheek, for two long sum- 
mer days they will be together. He will 
certainly ask her to walk with him by the 
river, and row her down to gather water- 
lilies as they did so often last summer. Oh, 
how it seemed then as though the slow 
months would never pass before their next 
meeting! And now she says, ‘“‘ Today he 
will be here,” in an hour perhaps, —fair- 
haired, blue-eyed Archie, with the glance of 
a Norse king, brave as a lion, tender as a 
woman! Although he has never, in so 
many words, told her he loves her, she has 
long been aware of it by the subtle, unerring 
instinct of a woman’s heart; and her own 
was given him from her very childhood, 
when she used to sit upon his knee listen- 
ing to his boyish fairy-tales, her eyes aglow 
with absorbed interest, arid be his chosen 
companion on many a fishing or shooting 
expedition. When she left school this sweet 
intercourse was resumed, but sweeter, clos- 
er, more dangerous; and it is an understood 
thing at Fair Lea that sooner or later the 
cousins will be husband and wife. 

There is no shadow of acloud on Evelyn’s 
sky, no thorn among her Eden-roses: the 
course of true love must needs run smooth 
for once. So what wonder is it that she 
sings as she saunters down the mossy path, 
thickly spangled with anemones and hare- 


bells, on whose fair blooms butterflies hang 
like jewels, — 


Oh, ’tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love, 
Which makes the world go round! 


Suddenly smiting the soft air, a gong 
sounds, Starting at its summons, Evelyn 
turns, and runs quickly up the path, until, 
flushed and panting, she reaches the long, 
low white house, seated like a queen on the 
top of the hill, amongst its brilliant gar- 
dens. The Hall stands cool and dim behind 
its pillared portico, a vivid scarlet geranium 
or pearl-white lily catching here and there 
the slant sunbeams. 

** Time you were dressed, Evelyn!’’ saysa 
languid lady, wrinkled in a manner calcu- 
lated to inspire wonder in the breast of the 
observer, sweeping her long velvet robes 
across the marble floor. ‘‘ And how hot 
you look! Be quick: your cousins have 
arrived, and you must not keep them wait- 
ing for dinner.’’ 

* All right, mother dear. I shall not 
change my dress, —this is clean,’’ she an- 
swers, running up-stairs, and right into the 
arms of a tall, stalwart young man, coming 
somewhat hastily down. 

If she looked hot before, she looks ten 
times hotter now, a bright blush dyeing her 
face as she looks up in startled dismay to 
meet the laughing gaze of the pair of hand- 
some blue eyes fixed quizzically upon her 
own brown ones, 

“ Well, little cousin, you are in a hurry!” 
and ‘*O Archie, is it you?” bursts simulta- 
neously from the lips of either; then he 
holds her off at arm’s length with cousinly 
familiarity, and scans her blushing, dim- 
pling face. 

“« Upon my word you do the place credit!” 
he says, mischievously. ‘‘ Whatacolor you 
have, child!’ 

“‘ No wonder,” cries Evelyn, indignantly, 
blushing more and more, “‘ when you stare 
at me so rudely.”’ 

‘* Well,” he laughs, “as you would come 
into my arms, what can youexpect? I shall 
not let you go either without toll!’ And, 
in spite of her struggles, he impresses oné 
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long kiss on her ripe lips before he lets her 
go, laughing and trembling, away. 

Within her room, seated before the oval 
mirror prettily framed in lace and pink rib- 
bon, the happy confusion of her thoughts, 
together with the color in her cheeks, begin 
to subside, 

‘“*He kissed me,’’ she muses, hastily 
plaiting the brown lengths of hair that, 
damp with heat, curls itself into little rings 
on her forehead, “‘I ought not to have 
allowed him, but I could not helpit. Oh, 
I hope no one saw! I shall never dare to 
look at him again! Dear me, there’s the 
dinner-bell!’’ 

As she gathers the last thick plait into its 
place, some one knocks at the door, and, in 
answer to her gentle “‘ Come in,’’ there 
enters a vision of surpassing loveliness, — 
a girl of some three-and-twenty years, 
dressed in floating clouds of silvery spark- 
ling white, a single lily drooping from her 
wonderful yellow hair, —a girl bewitching 
as a siren, with something of a siren’s cru- 
elty lurking far down in the depths of her 
lustrous dark eyes. Laying her small ring- 
less hand on Evelyn’s shoulder, she cries, — 
if any accent of that murmuring voice can 
be called a cry, — 

‘What have you been doing, Eve? You 
are quite a fright,—as red as a turkey- 
cock! And are you going down in that 
dress?” glancing contemptuously at Eve’s 
simple, untrimmed muslin, 

Evelyn replied simply, — 

“T have not time to change it. Besides, 
no one will notice me where you are, 
Belle.”’ 

The siren is greedy of admiration, and 
loves it from any and every one, so smiles 
sweetly as she condescends to arrange a 
creamy rose in Evelyn’s hair, remarking 
the while that she does not look “half bad 
after all.’? Nor does she, though quite cast 
into the shade by her friend’s magnificent 
beauty, of which effect her friend is de- 
lightfully conscious. 

Belle Leicester is a wonian with a mis- 
sion, —that mission being to marry money, 
position, and good looks, —the first most 
certainly, the two latter if possible. She 
has been taught from her cradle to be what 
she is, — purely selfish, — and wears her 
truly feline claws well hidden in their vel- 
Vet sheath. Being beautiful and fascinat- 
ing, and not wanting in discernment, she 
s00n won Evelyn’s unworldly heart at the 
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fashionable school where they first met, and 
now fully intends to win Archie Eversdale’s, 
who happens to have all the three desirable 
matrimonial qualifications. It does not 
matter to her in the least that Eve loves 
him,—a fact she very soon discovered; 
that Evelyn may suffer matters as little, 
She, Belle Leicester, wishes to have, there- 
fore ought to have, therefore must have. 
Such is the creed of her kind. 

The long drawing-room, one more of com- 
fort than of show, is full of sunshine and 
scent as the two girls enter. Half a dozen 
people are assembled there. Sir Ellery 
Yorke, an undersized, portly man, beaming 
with efflorescent good-humor, and his wife, 
Lady Yorke, are questioning Archie Evers- 
dale as to his estate, and other family mat- 
ters. Rosaline, eldest, and Mollie, youngest 
daughter of the house of Yorke, together 
with Monkton, Archie’s elder brother, a 
dark-faced man with penetrating eyes, are 
persuading, with unnecessary noise and 
laughter, a fat King Charles spaniel to beg 
for sugar. 

Not until Archie’s eyes first fall on Belle 
Leicester has Evelyn’s gentle heart known a 
jealous pang; but his undisguised admira- 
tion as he bows over her hand, and the ab- 
sorbed way in which he watches the allur- 
ing grace of her every movement, to the 
utter neglect of his aunt’s remarks, teach 
her what such paugs may be. 

At dinner he is placed between Belle and 
Rosaline, whilst she, seated far away, can 
see them only now and then between the 
drooping ferns which form a perfect grove 
in the centre of the table. She sees in some 
of those moments how he bends over Belle 
in his tenderly chivalrous way, apparently 
unconscious of Rosaline on his other side,— 
unconscious too of Lady Yorke’s surprised 
looks aud Mollie’s occasional teasing ques- 
tions. She sees the subtle, sweet glances 
Belle bestows upon him, the bewildering 
way in which she flatters him with her 
smiles. Ah, how adorably beautiful she 
is! Howcould any man see and not wor- 
ship her? So thinks Evelyn as, pale enough 
now and too heart-sick to respond with ani- 
mation to Monkton’s gay speeches, she pre- 
tends to eat her duckling. At length, after 
a pause, during which Monkton privately 
votes her stupid, he remarks, confiden- 
tially, — 

‘*What an awfully pretty girl that Miss 
Chester is!’ 
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**Her name is Leicester,”’ corrects Eve- 
lyn, rousing herself. 

**Oh, bother! What’s in a name? Is 
her hair dyed, do you suppose?” 

**Dyed! Absurd, Monkton! You never 
saw dyed hair of that color so full of sun- 
shine and life.” 

** Well, little cousin, stand up for your 
pr tty friend. It is not often I hear a girl 
do that, I can tell you. But, pardon me, I 
have seen dyed hair exactly that color. 
However, my younger brother — Archie is 
ouly younger by two years — seems to think 
her perfection. A case of ‘love at first 
sight,’ I fancy. There’s a sort of likeness 
between them too, only Archie’s hair is not 
dyed. Now be cross!’ 

* am notcross. But do you really think 
them alike? They say people generally pre- 
fer a different style from their own. 1 
should not have thought Archie would ad- 
mire fair women.”’ 

**Oh, yes, he always did! I have often 
heard him say there’s something more at- 
tractive, something softer about a fair style 
of beauty. NowI think quite the contrary, 
especially in Miss Leicester’s case.”’ 

But what Monkton thinks is of no conse- 
quence to Evelyn, and, remembering her 
own dark eyes and hair, her heart sinks 
within her, and she is silent during the 
conclusion of dinner. 


*** Be the day weary and never so long, 
At length it ringeth to even-song,’”’ 


mutters Monkton, as Lady Yorke rises, —a 
somewhat uncomplimentary quotation, did 
Evelyn hear it, which she does not, al- 
tho gh she hears Belle’s whispered ‘* Do 
not be long!’ and sees Archie’s ardent, re- 
sponsive glance as he holds the door open 
while they pass out. Lady Yorke barely 
keeps awake till she reaches her favorite 
seat, and when there sinks at once with dig- 
unified composure into doze. Rosaline 
opens the piano and begins to sing “‘ The 
Forsaken,”’ sotto voce. Being a rosy-cheeked 
damsel, decidedly inclining to embonpoint, 
with brown, merry eyes, and an ever-ready 
laugh, she of course sings the saddest, most 
sentimental ballads that are to be found, 
amd just now this is her favorite. Mollie, 
“standing by her side, plays the air in the 
“bass with one finger, also an occasional false 
nete, with the fat spaniel in her arms. 
Evelyn, hot and weary, crosses the room 
to the conservatory, where several birds, 
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caged amongst masses of gorgeous bloom, 
sing in emulation of Rosaline. There isa 
drowsy languor in the air: not a breath 
comes in at the open glass doors past the 
silver-birches on the terrace; not a breath 
stirs the jasmine clinging to the veranda, to 
detach its evanescent blossom-stars. Be- 
yond the radiant garden, murmurous with 
bees, one can see the waters of the river 
gleam and glide, as they skirt the hills, 
until half a mile or so from Fair Lea they 
spread into a bread, deep lake, from which 
purple mountains rise on one side sheer 
and awful, on the other side gently sloping, 
covered with shrubs and flowers that seem 
to whisper to the lilies and irises floating 
near. Apparently admiring this fair view 
stands Evelyn, fanning herself fitfully, her 
pain-haunted thoughts with handsome, fic- 
kle Archie, who, on his part, though no 
doubt anxious to leave the dining-room, 
discusses his claret and walnuts with some 
faint interest. 

** And this is what I have looked forward 
to so long!’’ she sighs to herself, while 
** He will return, I know he will!’ warbles 
Rosaline, emphatically. ‘I know he used 
to care for me,—he did his best to make 
me sure of it; and now to change so sud- 
denly! I have lived on his words and looks 
all this weary while; he kissed me so ten- 
derly too only a few hours ago; and now— 
now!’ Tears fall on the white rose which 
her fingers absently caress. ‘Belle is 80 
beautiful, I ought to have known he would 
like her,—beautiful and brilliant, and I 
am neither! He cannot help loving her, 
and how could any one he loved help loving 
him?: She dves not know I care, —she is 
not to blame, I must forget my foolish 
dream of happiness and love.” 

** Evelyn,”’ cooes a soft voice in her ear, 
‘* will you come into the garden with me? 
It’s so hot and stupid here. Lady Yorke’s 
asleep, and that hateful song Rose is groan- 
ing over gives me the horrors. Come.” 

For a moment Evelyn stands looking 
mutely at her friend, as if to see wherein 
the spell of her beauty lies. Belle half 
closes her glittering eyes, as though languid 
with heat, but the delicate sea-shell pink in 
her cheeks does not deepen, —she is far 
from being vulgarly hot; the sunbeams play 
hide-and-seek in the amber glory of her 
hair; a crimson leaf or two has dropped on 
to her dress, Truly no fairer being ever 
dazzled man’s sight. With an unconscious 
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sigh, which Belle interprets well enough, 
Evelyn suffers her to take her hand, and 
they go out together. 

Meanwhile in the dining-room the wine 
steadily decreases, Old Sir Ellery retires to 
asofa, spreads a spotless kerchief over his 
red beaming countenance, and begins anon 
to snore loudly. Archie and Monkton are 
equally eager to retire, but neither shows 
the least apparent desire todoso. Monkton 
begins, helping himself to a peach. 

“What a quiet, say-nothing girl Evelyn 
is! She was up a tree or something all din- 
ner-time: I could scarcely get a'word out of 
her.’’ ‘ 

“No?” queries Archie, staring at his 
boots. ‘‘ You must have bored her then, 
But I say, Monk, what a glorious creature 
that Belle Leicester is! such eyes, such hair, 
such hands! By Jove, she made time fly! 
lassure you I couldn’t have told what we 
were eating!’’ 

“Dare say!’ says Monk, alittle surprised 
at his brother’s excessive enthusiasm, 
“Beautiful as an houri, as fellows in books 
say; but I confess I have my doubts as to 
genuineness, you know, —eh?”’ 

“What do you mean?” cries Archie, 
fiercely. ‘‘I never knew such a man, — 
always on the look-out for flaws! Of course 
it’s genuine,” 

“Well, you certainly ought to know, — 
you sat near enough to her. But one sees 
80 much Rachelism now-a-days that one 
learns to doubt the rose’s bloom itself, I 
say, uncle will have a fit if he goes on in 
this way.” Sir Ellery’s snores have waxed 
joud to an abnormal degree, and suggest 
apoplexy to the most ignorant mind, ‘Do 
you not think I ought to wake him?’’ 

“Not for worlds,” speaks Archie, anx- 
jously impressive; ‘‘he’d be as mad as a 
March hare if you did. But he does make 
arow! I vote for a quiet weed iu the gar- 
den or a pull down the river.” This he 
suggests with as nonchalant an air as though 
he had not just now caught the gleam of a 
Woman’s dress between the trees. 

“The very thing! And look, there go 
the two girls: we’ll join them,” 

“Like two beautiful butterflies fluttering 
over the flowers,’’ is Monkton’s gay remark 
when they are overtaken; for which Belle 
Ttewards him by a musical laugh and a slow, 
Sweet glance, which has the immediate 


effect of bringing him to her side if not to 
her feet, 
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So they stroll on a little in front, leaving 
the other two to follow, the yellow sunshine 
crowning Belle as rests the glory in ‘‘ storied 
windows’ on some mediaval saint. 

“What a lovely evening!” says Eve, 
nervously anxious to break the constrained 
silence — alas, how new is this constraint! 
— which falls upon them. ‘And how the 
birds are singing, are they not?” 

‘* Happy creatures!’ sighs Archie, senti- 
mentally, ‘“‘‘ Teach me half the gladness 
that thybrain must know,’ — there, it’s too 
warm to quote even Shelley. Will you have 
a row on the river, ny — cousin?’ 

His voice takes a tender tone; the signifi- 
cance of his pause brings a rich color to 
Evelyn’s face, —she looks well when she 
blushes,—and her heart beats quickly, 
Does he care for her after all then? But, 
before she can reply, he goes on, care 
lessly, — 

** Monk will take you, and I must do the 
honors to your friend,” 

will not come!’ cries Eve, impetue 
ously, flashing quite a fierce glance at him, 

“Will not come!’ he echoes, his 
science smiting him. ‘* Da come, dear Eve, 
to please me. Of course I would much 
rather take you, but I must be polite; and 
—and the fact is, she expressed a wish to 
row on the river with me; but you must 
come too.” 

Evelyn is ashamed of her momentary pas 
sion; therefore, while perfectly unconvinced 
by his last speech, she answers, lightly, — 

‘Oh, it was only a joke! I meant to 
come all the time. Monk and I shall enjoy 
ourselves as much as you.” 

To this he answers nothing. Presently 
Belle is seated in one of the small boats 
moored by the garden bank, with the flowers 
she has gathered clustered on her silvery 
skirts, her bright hair, drooping slightly, set 
off by the scarlet of a little shawl she wears, 
In answer to her gay salute, Evelyn me- 

chanically kisses her hand, and then she 
watches them float swiftly away beyond the 
bend of the river, Archie’s deep-toned 
laughter jarring on her heart. Suddenly 
she becomes aware that Monkton is looking 
at her curiously, and, starting, blushing 
crimson, she jumps lightly to her place, 


“ * Drifting, drifting, on and on,’” 


sings Monkton, softly, while Evelyn listens 
as one inadream. The oars make musi¢ 
in the opal water, rich sunset light dyes the 
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white, queenly lilies, touching the fir-trunks 
with ared finger. Down toward them floats 


a passion-flower, —it is one Archie wore in 
his coat. She leans from the boat, almost 
upsetting it in her anxiety to reach the 
treasure. 

“* Take care, Eve! What is it you want? 


Not that trumpery flower! You want it? 
Sit still then, —1’ll soon have it out,” 


In another moment she has it, and places 
it all wet and torn in the bosom of her 
dress. Monk, sitting opposite, resting on 
his oars, thinks how fair she is, after all, — 
a tender beauty, soft and pale like that of 
evening, insensibly stealing deeply into one’s 
heart. As he looks at her drooping profile, 
with its background of shimmering water 
and dark, loose hair, he thinks of Evange- 
line going her mournful quest, and a coup- 
let he has read somewhere occurs to him, — 


“Though the morning is glad and gay, 
Thou art many times more sweet.” 


He feels an indefinable sensation at his 
heart,—he is twenty-six, and has never 
loved a woman yct, —a strange longing to 
touch the little hand lying inertly on the 
boat’s edge, but he refrains. 

“You are very silent, my lady of Shal- 
lot,”” he says. Don’t you know I have 
not seen you for years, yet you hardly deign 
to speak to me? Absence has not made 
your heart fonder, at any rate.”’ 

**O Monk,”’ she answers, raising her head 
with a faint smile, “‘ [ fear I am very stupid! 
Idon’t know how it is, — my head aches so, 
I think the heat has upset me.”’ 

*‘Dear little Eve, I am so sorry: let me 
bathe your head.” And before she can pre- 
vent him he has dipped his handkerchief 
into the cool water, and, gently as any wo- 
man, laid it on her throbbing head. What 
can she do but smile gratefully up at him as 
she murmurs, — 

“Thank you. That is nice.” 

Her voice, her smile, thrills his heart. 

**T do not know how it is,” he bursts out, 
**but you are so different from other girls, 
Evelyn. I know lots, and they are either 
too fast or too slow, or too down upon a 
man, or something. But you make me feel 
better simply by being with you, — make 
me think better, nobler thoughts, — do you 
understand? Now there’s your friend, — 
Archie’s wild about her, — well, I believe 
she would lead a fellow to the bad in” — 
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“O Monk, Monk!’ interrupts Evelyn, re. 
proachfully: “you do not know dear Belle, 
nor how good she was to me at school, If 
you knew her better I am sure you would 
not think so.”’ 

“Chacun a@ son gout,’? mutters Monk; 
then aloud, ‘‘I will think her an angel if it 
will please you. But you look so pale, poor 


child, —tea will refresh you, Auntie and 


the rest will be wondering about us,” This 
he says while turning the boat’s head round. 

** Ought we not to wait for Belle?” sug- 
gests Eve, timidly. 

dear, no! Archie’s smitten so hard, 
there’s no telling when he ’ll bring her back, 
Should n’t wonder if he proposes to her first, 
After all, you know’ — with confidential 
candor — “‘ he’s an awful duffer where wo- 
men are concerned. But you are actually 
shivering: what a brute I am to talk so 
much! Let me fold your shawl round you. 
And see, there’s the star of love and 
dreams! It must be late; but I’ll lay on 


now.” 

Half an hour later they enter the Fair 
Lea drawing-room. A chorus of voices 
greets them with, ‘‘ Where have you been?” 
** Where is Belle?’ ‘* How pale you are!” 
Two or three visitors are added to the fam- 
ily group, Harry Rosenthorpe, the Fair 
Lea doctor, and his sister; he, good-looking, 
self-possessed, commonplace; she, a small, 
pale creature, with large, restless eyes 
stamping her as the reverse of common- 
place. 

Rosaline is dispensing tea at a side-table, 
assisted in her graceful task by the Rever- 
end Remigius Wyse, a young clergyman, — 
or priest, as he insists, — of ritualistic 
views. As the cousins enter he has just 
contrived to upset the cream-ewer on to the 
floor by way of ‘‘ pointing a moral’’ prob- 
ably, thereby winning the eternal regard of 
Floss, the spaniel, who much enjoys the 
contents, 

Evelyn sinks wearily into a chair, leaving 
Monk to explain, and takes from his atten- 
tive hand a cup of tea, he remaining beside 
her with his own. Through the open win- 
dow they see the garden “faint with 
bloom” lying dimly beneath the glimmer- 
ing sky, into whose unfathomable depths 
the July moon sails full and clear. The 
river gleams, every leaf is edged with silver, 
and in the pauses of conversation the night- 
ingale’s liquid strain is heard. In such 
hours love grows quickly to full flower. 
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Almost unconsciously to himself it is put- 
ting forth its blossoms in Monkton’s heart, 


its delicate perfume pervading his whole 
being. He does not think of asking himself 


why earth tonight seems so like Ely-ium, 
—an Elysium with Evelyn's eyes for stars. 
He is simply blindly, unquestionably hap- 
py. When knowledge comes, —for such 
divine ignorance is seldom long-lived, — 


will it be for good or evil? 


Meanwhile Archie and Belle have reaclied 
the landing-place. Her hands are full of 
water-lilies; her white dress lies long and 
damp around her, as she stands waiting on 
ihe brink whilst he fastens the boat se- 
curely; her golden hair, all unbound, 
streams glittering over her shoulders; in 
her half-shut, cruel eyes a dangerous light 
gathers. Beneath the moon she stands, 
Undine personified, — Undine, without a 
soul, —or, better still, the serpent-witch, as 
Christabel just beheld her, richly clad and 
“beautiful exceedingiy.’’ Then Archie, 
flushed with rowing, excited by the violent 


flirtation in which he has largely assisted, 
joins her; there is no sound save the lap- 
ping of the tide against the steps, a deli- 
cious fragrance fills the air, and a niglitin- 
gale begins to sing. 

“Listen!” murmurs Belle, nestling to 
his side, raising her eyes to meet his, 

He is young, vain, impressionable; beauty 
of all kinds has a powerful influence over 
his senses, not his heart, though the two 
are often confounded; other excuse for him 
there is none. Intoxicated by her proxim- 
ity, the dreamy twilight, most of all by her 
irresistible beauty, he clasps her with a 
sudden movement in his arms, his good 
angel forgotten, and kisses her red mouth 
again and again. 

*O Archie, — Mr. Eversdale,—do you 
forget that we scarcely know each other? 
Oh, what would people say?” 

“That you were divine, and I a presump- 
tuous fool!’ he answers in impassioned 
tones, conscious of having gone farther 
than he had intended, yet despising the 
very consciousness. ‘Forgive me, Miss 
Leicester, and forget my rudeness, — your 
loveliness is my only excuse.” 

“Though I may forgive, how can I for- 
get?’ breathes Belle, pathetically, turning 
her head shyly away, with a perfection of 
coquetry. 

** Only let me have your forgiveness then, 
and I will beseech you to remember, as I 
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shall?’ he murmurs, oblivious of every- 
thing but the enchantment of the moment, 


her beauty — partly artificial though he 
knows it to be—bewildering his foolish 


brain more and more. 


“You, Mr. Eversdale? Oh, I know what 
men’s memories are! In a few hours’ time 
you will go back to your life of business and 
pleasure, with which I have nothing to do, 


and will never think of poor little me any 


more, And l—ah! what shall ldo?” 


Her face droops, till she hides it in the 
wet lilies, shining whitely through the yel- 
low glory of her hair. Is that a drop of 
water or a tear upon her hand? The bare 
thought maddens him, ‘“ Beauty in dis 
tress’? —has it not ever melted the 
ceptible heart of youth? Passing one arm 
round her waist, drawing her closely to 
him, he whispers, — 

**Say that you will be wholly my 0” — 

**Oh, here you are!’’ shouts a childish 
voice, and Mollie darts upon them from a 
side-path, to Archie’s annoyance, Belle’s 


unutterable anger, and the confusion of 
both. ‘*I was coming to look for you,’’ 
proceeds the child; ** every one thinks you 
are drowned!’ So she bears them trium- 
phantly along with her. 

Beile has an air of subdued triumph, and 
Archie of awkward consciousness, as they 
enter and encounter Sir Eliery’s rather 
pointed ‘chaff.’ Belle, hastening to Eve- 
lyn, pours out her anxiety at her darling’s 
pallor. ‘*I’m so very sorry!’ she declares, 
when Monkton tells the cause; “ so afraid 
it was my selfish fault; but really Mr. 
Eversdale was quite too irresistible, —in. 
deed I could scarcely persuade him to re- 
turn atall! And am I nota fright with my 
hair all down? But he would not allow me 
to fasten it up!” 

Evelyn longs intensely for the quiet re- 
tirement of herown room. There she will 
at least have solitude and darkness; there 
she may discard this miserable mask of in- 
difference,— there weep out the pent-up 
agony which is breaking her heart. Slowly 
drag on the weary minutes, which to Monk- 
ton are the brightest of his life. 

little cousin!’ he whispers, ten- 
derly, his heart aching at the sight of a wo- 
man’s suffering, as he places a cushion for 
her head, and screens her from the glaring 
light. 

She thanks him with a piteous smile, 
moaning to herself, — 
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‘Archie does not care,— does not even 
notice that I am ill.’’ 

No; that gay young Lothario is hanging 
over Beile’s chair, while she pretends to ar- 
range her lilies, which the Reverend Remi- 
gius has begged for church decorations. 
His long, fair mustache almost brushes 
Belle’s delicate cheek. Even in her agony 
Evelyn cannot help thinking what a pretty 
grovp they make. Then Belle gives hima 
waxen bud, which he kisses, not too fur- 
tively, she smiling her siren smile, sweet 
and dangerous, the while. Then Sir Ellery, 
deep in politics, calls Monkton to give his 
opinion on some knotty point, and little 
Zeta Rosenthorpe, crossing the room with 
@ peculiarly noiseless gliding movement, 
comes to a footstool at Evelyn's feet, set- 
tling thereon like some dainty, golden- 
plumaged humming-bird. 

**Is your head so very bad, cara?” 

Wonderful sympathy is expressed in the 
bell-like accents, and, instead of irritating 
Evelyn, as the question asked by another 
would have done, it seems unaccountably 
to soothe her. 

** Very bad, dearie, and I am so dreadfully 
tired.” 

**Darling,’”’ proceeds Zeta, abruptly, yet 
with tenderness too great to wound, “‘ your 
poor little heart aches more than your head. 
Do not deny it to me, — I know.” 

Evelyn’s eyes droop beneath the blaze of 
Zeta’s, tell-tale crimson stains the pure 
paleness of her cheek. 

**I do not think,’’ Zeta goes on, as if to 
herself, ‘‘ that men often love such women 
as Belle Leicester. They are fascinated by 
them, — intoxicated, I should call it, by 
such mere beauty. And what glorious 
beauty it is,—all of earth though,—no 
wings there but butterfly’s! Look at her, 
cara! She sits purposely where the full 
light sparkles on her golden hair, leaving 
her dark eyes seft, —soft as they can be! — 
in shadow. See how white and small her 
hand is, lying on the crimson velvet of her 
chair! see how she looks up at your cousin! 
Do I hurt you, darling? He is fascinated, 
but he does not love her; nay, such fasci- 
nation generally ends in loathing.’ 

Making a violent effort to appear indiffer- 
ent, Evelyn retorts, — 

**I will not have you speak so of Belle! 
And why should not any man love her? 
She is quite as good as any one else, and 
better. Besides, if you suppose I care 
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whether he loves her or not, you are utterly 
mistaken.” 

Zeta makes no reply; she only folds her 
fairy hands on the yellow satin of her dress, 
and lifts her eyes to Eve’s face, — mesmeric, 
soul-touching, soul-alluring eyes, drawing 
truth from her friend’s heart utterly and 
completely! Then she smiles dreamily, 
takes Evelyn’s hand in her own, kisses it 
fervently, And moves away as noiselessly as 
she came, to seek Lady Yorke, who has 
been yawning behind her fan for an hour 
past. At this moment Archie’s glance falls 
on Evelyn, left alone. He is a little tired 
of the brilliancy of the lovely, exacting 
Belle, a little out of love with his tinsel toy, 
He hesitates. Shall he join his cousin, 
whom conscience loudly accuses him of neg- 
lecting? Hesitating, he is lost. Monkton 
takes the vacant chair by her side, and it is 
too late forever. Anger and disdain swell 
his masculinely unreasonable heart, as, fur- 
tively glancing over Belle’s head, he be- 
holds how tenderly his brother bends over 
Evelyn, adjusting shawls and cushions with 
a gentle hand, while she smiles her inno- 
cent, pleased smile, and apparently a most 
interesting conversation goes on between 
them. He does not imagine how unutter- 
ably her heart is yearning for him. By and 
by some one asks Zeta tosing. She goes 
immediately to the piano as to a thing be- 
loved, and without any lady-like graces or 
timidity she begins Mrs. Browning’s beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Bianca among the nightingales” to 
a melody of her own composing. She sings 
with deepest pathos, with passionate empha- 
sis; one can almost hear the rise and fall of 
the nightingale’s liquid strain in the music’s 
rich cadences; one can almost hear Bianca’s 
breaking heart in the singer’s wondrous 
tones. She sings as might some lost soul, 
—so despairingly, so tearfully, so exqui- 
sitely! When amid a breathless silence she 
leaves the piano there are tears in every 
eye. Sir Ellery blows his nose angrily; the 
Reverend Remigius presses Rose’s hand in 
his emotion; as for Eve, she can scarcely 
stifle her sobs, the heroine’s woe seems 80 
like her own; while Archie’s heart is stirred 
to its depths. Can it be that he bas been 
faithless? Has he left the true heart for 
the new beauty? He thinks of a day the 
previous summer when he stood with Eve 
on the terrace and bade her think of and 
pray for him always; he remembers how 
tears welled into her soft eyes as he took 
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her hands in his, whispering, ‘‘ Good-by, 
my darling!’ ‘The old pure love rises like a 
repressed fountain in his heart, and down 
sinks the hollow phantom before it. 
“Fool,” he soliloquizes, ‘*to have trifled 
this precious time away! And now per- 
haps to have lost her!’ With bitter re- 
morse he watches Monkton fold her shawl 
carefully round her, assist her from the 
sofa with most lover-like tenderness, and 
lead her tothe door. It closes behind them 
both, and how long it is before he comes 
back — alone! 

“Evelyn has gone to bed with a bad 
headache,’’ he says, advancing towards 
them. ‘‘She told me to give her love to 
you, Miss Leicester.”’ 

*“*She is so delicate,’’ cooes Belle, so 
sadly delicate. Now nothing hurts me. I 
am stronger than I look; though 1 expect I 
look as red and strong as a milkmaid just 
now, do I not?” turning with a bewitching 
smile to Archie. 

But he is gone, —yes, has actually left 
her to talk to that pale-faced witch, Zeta 
Rosenthorpe! Finding his brother politely 
impervious to her charms, cruelly mortified 
and angry, she deigns for the first time to 
notice Dr. Rosenthorpe, who is only too 


proud to be noticed, having watched her 
with admiration and Archie with envy all 
the evening. Answering with alacrity the 
invitation of her beaux yeug, he leaves Sir 
Ellery and his politics with very scant cere- 
mony indeed. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The voice of the river, calling in the 
warm hush of the fragrant midsummer 
night, sends its message through Evelyn’s 
open, woodbine-guarded window to where 
she lies asleep in the moonlight, which 
spectre-like glides in between the loose 
white curtain-folds, and sheds its pale 
beams on her brow. «All the house is bur- 
ied in slumber: there is Lo sound, no move- 
ment, save the river’s monotonous murmur, 
The sound brings a dream to Evelyn. She 
dreams that she rises from the bed whereon 
she threw herself a few hours before weep- 
ing in her agony; her crushed muslin dress 
clings limply round her; the long soft 
masses of dark hair frame her slight figure 
inebony. Siléntly she opens the door, and 
steals down the moonlight-haunted corridor 
through the open conservatory door into 
the garam. The dark leaves stir uneasily 


as she passes; Zephyr wakes a moment 
from his perfumed slumber, sighs when he 
beholds her, and sinks to rest again. The 
lilies lift their pearl chalices toward her 
heedless hand; the love-bright rose, weep- 
ing, scatters its satiny petals before her 
path. Though the elves would detain her, 
she passes swiftly on, for she is going to 
Archie. She knows that he is waiting 
longingly for her somewhere, —the river 
knows where, the river will lead her to him, 
So, in her dream, she goes lightly down the 
wet, mossy steps into the boat, and floats 
with it down the stream. Wild, exulting 
joy upbears her spirit: the warm air thrills 
with love-whispers and silvery echoings of 
his name. Rare blossoms, from whose 
hearts of fire rises a golden mist of odor, 
star the banks on either side, and burn 
down far into the transparent water; crystal 
mountains, flecked with opal-like fire, pierce 
the azure sky; lilies, ‘‘ fairer than any wak- 
ing eyes behold,’’ rock on the river’s bosom, 
from whose depths lovely faces, all with 
eyes like Zeta Rosenthorpe’s, rise, smile at 
her, and disappear. Ah! what was that? A 
laugh, — soft, yet cruel; musical, yet malig- 
nant, and full of triumph. There, on the 
emerald bank, stands Belle, crowned like a 
queen, pointing scoffingly at ber. While 
Evelyn looks shudderingly, she sees Archie 
coming rapidly through the trees; Belle 
runs to meet him, and is folded to his 
breast. His endearing accents reach the 
dreamer’s ear and lie like ice upon her 
breast, 

** Archie, Archie!’ she wails; but they 
only laugh mockingly, and yet louder, as 
she begins to weep wildly. 

**T hate you, I hate you!’ chants Belle, 
monotonously. And “I hate you!’ echoes 
Archie; while all the while Zeta is singing 


‘afar off ‘‘ Bianca among the nightingales.”’ 


The silvery whispers in the air turn to 
ominous mutterings, like distant thunder; 
the flowers die, uttering human groans; 
while solemnly down from heaven descends 
a gigantic-winged demon of darkness, aw- 
ful, inexorable. A creeping horror seizes 
her, the mysterious over-mastering horror 
only known in dreams. She must reach 
Archie, she must touch his hand before she 
dies, even though he hate her. With one 
more imploring cry, —‘* Archie, Archie!” 
—she springs from the boat and plunges 
madly into the water. The plunge, all too 
real, wakes her from her somnambulistic 
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trance. In one flashing moment she re- 
members all: she sees the dim shore so 
cruelly close, the wan moon going down 
behind the firs, even a pitiless star above 
her. There is a gurgling cry, a struggle, 
and the water closes over her head. 


When at last Archie Eversdale finds him- 
self alone in his room, he is in a thoroughly 
bad temper, evinced by the way in which 
he kicks his portmanteau aside, knocks a 
chair over, and flings his generally respected 
dress-coat anywhere. He opens his window 
with a bang, spitefully crushing a poor 
brown moth in the process. A good deal 
relieved by these manifestations, he dons 
his shooting-coat, leans his elbow on the 
broad, old-fashioned sill, round which Gloire 
de Dijon roses cluster, lights a cigar, and 
stares out over the garden, 

** Fool!’ he mutters, presently, — he al- 
ludes to the beauteous Belle, — *‘ fool, with 
her paint, her dyed hair, and her hateful 
eyes! and fool a thousand times myself to 
be so miserably beguiled by them! Pah! 
The paint came off on my lips when I 
kissed her; yet I was mad enough to say 
what I did. However, I am sane now, if it 
is not too late. I’ve had a narrow escape 
too. O Mollie, you were an angel in dis- 
guise! A little more and she’d have had 
me up for breach of promise. What a look 
she gave me when I wished her good-night 
in what I meant to be an unconscious, 
friendly way! The malevolence of it fairly 
frightened me. Ah, well! I richly deserved 
it!’ 

Then he is silent a long time, lazily watch- 
ing the smoke of his cigar curl up and van- 
ish, thinking how he will seek Evelyn on 
the morrow, and endeavor by every means 
in his power to make her forget his folly. 

“What if I should have lost her!’’ is his 
next thought. ‘* That idiot Monk would 
be only too glad to get her, I know. Pre- 
tending that she was a say-nothing too! 
Such bosh! I do hate that kind of hypoc- 
risy. Why can’t a fellow say what he 
means? I cannot imagine what infatuated 
me so with that Leicester girl. It must 
have been a mild form of insanity. My lit- 
tle Eve, my true love, will you forgive and 
Jove me still? I shall not rest till I have 
the answer from your sweet lips. It’s no 
use to think of sleeping. I’) have a stroll 
by the river. How Monk—who doesn’t 
know what real love is— would laugh! He 
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will have been snoring like a grampus this 
last hour through.” 

Lighting another cigar, he descends, coy- 
ered with rose-leaves, if not with glory, 
with athletic ease from his window by 
means of the trellis-work. It is a heavenly 
night, faintly moonlit, balmy, warm, and 
silent: a very night for love and romance, 
for Jessica and Lorenzo. 

With both hands in his pockets he strolls 
along, making good resolutions, by the 
shimmering, lily-decked river. Suddenly 
he pauses; a cold thrill runs through him, 
chilling his blood. Surely that was Eve- 
lyn’s voice, — Archie, Archie!’ He stands 
listening, but all is silent. It must have 
been a fancy; yet he feels strangely uneasy. 
Could it be Evelyn? It sounded like a cry 
of distress, Forcing his way through prickly 
gorse and rose-bushes to the river’s verge, 
he looks up and down, fearing he knows not 
what. Even while he looks a boat slowly 
rounds the bend of the river into the fading 
moonlight; a white-robed form with flowing 
hair rises up like a vision; stretching both 
arms wildly out, it shrieks loudly, implor- 
ingly, agonizingly, ‘“‘Archie, Archie!’ As 
one ina dream, who cannot move, he sees 
it spring into the water and disappear. “Is 
it indeed a dream?” He stands nerveless 
with horror for a moment, and again loses 
his chance, There is a rush through the 
close bushes, a crackling. of branches, a 
plunge, and a dark head appears swimming 
toward where the vision sank. It is Monk- 
ton. Roused by the sight, assured it was 
indeed Evelyn, despair and jealous love 
struggling for mastery, Archie tears off his 
coat, dashes in, swimming with the strength 
and swiftness of madness after him, If, he 
thinks, he can but reach her first, she is his 
own forever; but Monkton has her long 
floating hair in his grasp, clasps her closely, 
and bears her swiftly to land, Archie fol- 
lowing. Then Monkton raises her till her 
face lies on his breast, —a dead, rigid face, 
—on which Archie’s eyes fasten hungrily as 
he groans, all his passion spent, ‘‘ Too late, 
too late!’ His brother, who has neither 
heard nor seen him till this moment, starts 
violently, but it is not a time for questions 
and answers, scarcely for surprise. 

‘*Help me with her!’ he gasps, thinking 
Archie’s exclamation refers to Evelyn’s 
deathly face. ‘‘ Pray Heaven it is not too 
late!’ Se Archie helps to hold her up, and 
between them the drowned lily is brought 
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toshore. “Run on, Archie,’’ says Monk, 
“ and wake them all. We shall be obliged to 
take her home; there’s nowhere nearer; and 
I will bring Evelyn as quickly as possible.”’ 
Then, sternly, for his brother is motionless, 
he adds, “‘ Be quick, man, can’t you?”’ 

shall not have her, Monkton!”’ 
cries Archie, in passionate pain. ‘She be- 
longs to me! she is mine! You have no 
right to touch her even. I love her! Do 
you hear? I love her!” 

** You love her — you!’’ retorts Monkton 
as passionately, “after your conduct this 
day! A paltry, pitiful love I should be 
ashamed toown! Touch her if you dare! 
Come, get on.’’ 

**T tell you I do love her!’ wails the 
young man, a heavy sob catching his breath, 
“dastard though I am; and she loves me, 
O Monk, if you have any pity, let me have 
her now! If she— I mean afterward I 
will yield her to you entirely.” 

Monkton’s genérous heart melts at the 
sight of his brother’s agony. 

“OQ my poor fellow!’ he says, sadly, 
“what matters it who loves her now, poor 
little girl? Here, wrap your coat round her. 
Oh! what can be the meaning of it?” 

He places the pale form in Archie’s arms, 
and they hurry on in silence up the steep 
path where but yesterday Evelyn went sing- 
ing her joyous love-lay. Archie’s hot tears 
fall as he presses her to him, striving to 
bring back warmth to her icy limbs; voice- 
less prayers ascend from his torn heart’s 
depths; while Monkton, hastening on, calm 
as one who has no hope, peals the great hall 
bell loudly. In a short time footsteps are 
heard; Sir Ellery’s voice shouts, — 

*“*Who’s there? What is it?” 

*“*Monk and Archie!’ shouts back the 
former, dreading keenly for the unconscious 
family the blow about to fall on them. 
** For Heaven’s sake, quick!” 

Sir Ellery, the butler, and a young foot- 
man, ail half-dressed, presently appear. 
Great indeed is their horrified astonishment 
when they see the brothers coatiess, hatiess; 
Archie, like one who sees naught else, 
bearing Evelyn’s inanimate form, water 
dripping heavily from both, her face thrown 
back on his shoulder, her long hair sweep- 
ing the ground. Crawford the butler fairly 
staggers back.. The footman afterward in- 
formed ai admiring audience in the ser- 
vants’ hall that ‘‘ nothin’ ever give him 
such a turn in his life; he thought nothin’ 


else but ’e’d bin and murdered of ’er.’’ Sir 
Ellery’s face is one stupefied note of inter- 
rogation. 

“Have you—have you killed her?’ he 
at last gasps out. 

** Don’t stay to ask questions now!’ says 
Archie savagely. ‘“‘Do you not see she’s 
insensible? Go for a doctor, Crawford — 
quick — call her mother — light a fire, can’t 
you?” 

Lady Yorke comes quickly down, fol- 
lowed by Rosaline, Belle, in elegant desha- 
bille, and the frightened women-servants. 

**Oh, don’t tell me—don’t tell me any- 
thing has happened!” she shrieks hysteric- 
ally. 

**Your daughter has been in the river,’ 
says Monkton laconically. ‘‘ Light the fire 
at once, some of you—we must have hot 
bricks. And stop all this noise, or we shall 
never get anything done.”’ 

When all is ready Archie will not suffer 
his lost darling to be moved quite away, 
He has her head on his arm while Monkton 
forces brandy between her clenched teeth, 
he whispers fond words in her deaf ears, 
chafes her lax hand, kisses her ever and 
anon —unmindful of every one else — with 
despairing passion; while Belle in a dim 
corner watches with eyes that positively 
glare, in her secret soul a cruel joy that his 
love is useless now, his repentance all too 
late; if the prize is not hers, at least it 
will never be Evelyn’s. But is his love use- 
less? Is his repentance too late? Slowly, 
as bidden by his kisses, the warmth steals 
back to her heart, the color to her lips, un- 
til at last the death-heavy lids slowly un- 
close, once more love has conquered death, 
and the sweet soul of Evelyn Yorke awakes 
to life. Her faint eyes fall on Monkton, 
who kneels anxiously regarding her. With 
an effort she murmurs, ‘‘ Dear Monkton!” 
and relapses into insensibility. That mur- 
mur goes like a knife to Archie’s heart. 

** She lives, thank Heaven!’ he says with 
a deep sob, half joy, half pain, ‘‘ Here, 
Monk, this is doubly your place now.” 
And, relinquishing her to his brother, he 
hurries from the hall. 

Lady Yorke weeps and prays aloud, her 


face hidden on her husband’s shoulder; ~* 


tears are in all eyes, save those of the 
watcher in the dim corner. Yes, Evelyn 
lives. Her spirit had not gone so far on its 
mystic path that love’s voice, strong with 
remorse and anguish, was vain to recall it— 
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not so far that love’s tender kisses had no 
charm to win it back. 


The long sunny flower-sweet days are 
ending, though the nameless presence of 
decay is felt rather than seen as yet. Hec- 
tic scarlet stains summer’s once fair face, 
her dying breath seems to weight the air, 
her blue eyes take a darker, more spiritual 
light; she looks from earth to heaven, for 
she knows she is passing hence, All through 
those bright days has Evelyn lain face to 
face with Death, fighting her way back from 
his dark domains, and shielded from his 
fiery dart by loving care, by unceasing 
prayers. At last he is vanquished. Today 
for the first time she has been carried into 
her dressing-room, and rests, pale as some 
crushed flower, upon the crimson cushions 
of hercouch. On a little bronze table by 
her side lie a volume of Keats’s poems, some 
grapes covered with bloom, half hidden 
among their leaves, and a mass of geraniums, 
verbenas, and clematis in splendid confu- 
sion, which Mollie, on her knees, is arrang- 
ing for a Parian vase. Something more 
than the languor of convalescence is upon 
Evelyn. The sunshine, sloping through 
the open window, round which jessamine 
and late roses climb, and the song of a 
blackbird without, fill her with speechless 
pain—they are such happy, sorrowless 
things, and so unsympathetic! Her thoughts 
are with the past, as they generally are; 
and presently she asks busy auburn-haired 
Mollie, — 

‘*Was poor Belle very much hurt when 
mamma sent her away?” 

hurt —cross,”’ replies candid Mol- 
lie; “‘mother told her that, since the very 
sound of her voice made you worse, she 
had better go away until you were much 
better. Of course mother said how sorry 
she was to lose her, and how sorry you 
would be if you could know; but it was a 
fact that people in delirium ofter took such 
unaccountable dislikes to their friends. A 
selfish thing she is — and, oh, how she tried 
to catch Archie! I heard papa and mamma 
talking about it, when they did n’t know I 
was there, and’ — 

**Hush, hush, Mollie! You should not 
talk so fast; and, if you heard what you 
were not meant to hear, never tell any one 
what it was—it is n’t honorable. Poor 
Belle!’ — after a pause. ‘‘It was hard on 
her. You see my dream haunted me so.’’ 
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**What was your dream, dear Eve? You 
never really told us. Was it really horrid?” 
asks the little girl curiously. 

‘Oh, don’t ask me! I will tell you some 
day; but I cannot bear to think of it yet, 
If you have finished those flowers, will you 
go and find Monkton, and tell him I should 
like to see him?” 

“Yes, darling!’ answers Mollie, kissing 
her affectionately. ‘‘ Are you sure you are 
strong enough for it?”’ 

“Quite, dear. Now run away.” 

Left alone, Evelyn sinks back with a 
sigh. Oh, of what good is it all? What 
pleasure is there in getting strong to bear 
sorrow and desolation—sunshine without, 
but none within? Yet she must thank 
Monkton for saving her useless life. 

‘*He’s coming,” exclaims Mollie, burst- 
ing rather noisily into the room, ‘“ and 
mother says you are not to tire yourself, 
He was so pleased when I told him you 
wanted him, and Archie said it was a good 
thing you did n’t want him; but here he is, 
I’m off; and with a merry laugh the chat- 
terbox dances away, little guessing the an- 
guish her half-uttered speech causes Eve, 
who is so white when Monkton comes and 
takes her hand in his strong warm one that 
his heart aches for her. 

**My poor little cousin,’’ he says very 
tenderly, pressing her thin hand, “‘I fear 
you are far from strong yet; but how gladI 
am to see you again! Archie and I ran 
down from town yesterday in the hope of 
doing so. We shall soon have you down- 
stairs, and shall take great care of our trea- 
sure, I can tell you!”’ 

**Dear Monk!’ says she, faintly smiling, 
and struggling for composure, ‘It’s very 
good of you to say so; but I feel so tired — 
as if I could not make the effort to come 
down-stairs, and would rather lie here for 
ever.” 

‘*T know the feeling, dear; it’s very hard 
to bear, but it is only weakness, which you 
’ll soon get over. Meanwhile, did not Ros- 
enthorpe say you were not to talk?”’ 

yes! Butof courseI do. I wanted 
to thank you, dear Monk, for saving me 
that —that dreadful night — you know.” 

**Now don’t!’ he begins hastily; but she 
lays her hand on his arm, entreating silence, 
and goes on. 

**T had a dream — how strange to think I 
really got into the boat on the river! — and 
I never woke till I felt the water. Oh!” — 
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bly — “ how cold, how 


shuddering 
horrible it was!’ 
“Poor little darling!’ 


says Monkton 
soothingly. ‘Don’t think of it now. 
Thank Heaven it’s all over, and you are 
safe.’’ 

*“*Yes—I will not think of that; but 
there is something I like to think of — how 
bravely you saved me. How came you to 
be there?’’ 

** Well, I suppose, like Archie, I’d smoked 
too much. Anyhow I could not sleep, and 
took a walk by the river. As for bravery, 
why there was not an atom about it. Any 
lad able to swim might have rescued you; 
but my being there was a ‘providence,’ as 
folks say.’’ 

“1 do thank you, dear, very much. 
Though my life was little worth saving, I 
owe it to you. If it had not been for you, 
I suppose I should have been drowned.” 

** Well, no, not quite. I wish you did 
Owe your life to me —it would have been 
selfishly sweet to me. But do you not 
know that Archie was there too? He 
jumped in after me. I only just managed 
to get hold of you first, and he carried you 
home in his arms. Poor fellow! I never 
saw him so completely unmanned.”’ 

** Archie!’ exclaims Eve, sitting bolt-up- 
right, pale as death and almost gasping for 
breath — ‘Archie jumped — Archie carried 
me home! Why did not any one tell me? 
And Ihave been thinking him’ — Sud- 
denly she recollects herself, and, sinking 
back, blushes like the ‘‘ red, red rose.’’ 

So —she loves him,” thinks her cousin, 
watching her closely, ‘‘There goes my 
chance. If I had not been blinder than a 
bat, I might have known it. Heigho!’ 
Then aloud, with only a slight tremor in 
his subdued tones, he asks, “‘ Will you not 
thank him now, Evelyn?” 

But she cannot lift her drooping eyes. 
She whispers, — 

‘*Go, dear Monk —I shall see you again. 
Heaven bless you!’ 

‘* Heaven bless you!’ responds Monkton, 
in a strangely earnest solemn voice; then, 
stooping reverently, he kisses her fair fore- 
head, looks at her for a moment with voice- 
less yearning, and softly quits the room, 
his first brief, quickly shattered dream of 

love rudely dispelled. 

He does not however go and shut himself 
up in aroom to mope, or inveigh bitterly 
against fate, or even soothe his pained 
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spirit by writing Byronic verses; but walks 
straight to the room where he left Archie, 
and there finds him, his chin in his hands, 
his elbow on the window-sill, gnawing his 
long tawny mustache, and staring moodily 
out. He starts, but does not move when 
his brother enters — he will know the worst. 
Monk goes behind him and puts his hand 
on his head, oh, so gently! 

Well,” says Archie brusquely, shaking 
off the hand and preparing to have his last 
feeble hope slain, ‘* what is it?”’ 

‘She wants you, old fellow. Wait a mo- 
ment —I shall never speak of this again — 
but I dreamt, presumptuous idiot that I 
was, that perhaps she might care for me, 
since she— well, you remember what she 
said when first she was eonscious that night? 
I know now that she does not, never did, 
never will —that’s all. Go to her, Archie 
— good luck be with you!” 

Ashamed of his selfish sullenness, over- 
whelmed by the burst of joy caused by his 
brother’s words and looks, Archie starts up, 
wrings Monkton’s hand —tears of manliest 
feeling in his eyes the while — and exclaims 
hoarsely, — 

“T’mabrute! Forgive me, dear Monk!’ 

Then he hurries up to Evelyn’s room, 
leaving Monk to do noble battle with his 
grief. 

How the two hearts beat as he knocks 
and she cries feebly, ‘‘Come in!’ How 
thoroughly the tale of sorrow, repentance, 
and love is told directly their eyes meet! 
In a moment he has her in his arms, and 
she is weeping blissful tears on his breast, 
while he murmurs incoherently over her, 
smoothing her soft hair, kissing her pale 
hands, until she whispers, — 

“© Archie, I thought you did not care 
for me!’ 

“Darling, don’t reproach me! Yet it 
serves me right that you should doubt my 
love. I was mad for a few miserable hours 
once—mad with conceit and vanity — 
though I never, never loved but you. For- 
give me, my own love, my bright bird, my 
pure lily-flower!’’ 

“But you said it was a good thing I did 
n’t want you when I sent just now for 
Monkton.” 

“Yes, darling, because I could not have 
borne to see you cold and estranged, as I 
expected you were, Anything else, little 
one?’ —seeing her apparently only half 
satisfied still. 
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“Oh, you will think me so silly, Archie! 
But — but Monk said you admired fair wo- 
men much more than dark ones. And 
don’t you think perhaps a time may come 
when you will wish I had been fair?” And 
down goes Evelyn's blushing face on to his 
shoulder. 

But he will not suffer it to be thus hid- 
den. He lifts it up, looks at her for a mo- 
ment —a look she is compelled to meet, and 
which satisfies her inmost soul —and then 
says earnestly, — 

“Yes, I did once say so, darling, but 
never again can any face, however fair, be 
as precious, as lovely in my eyes as yours. 
This is the only fairness’ — touching her 
hot cheek gently —‘‘I shall ever admire; 
80 be at rest, my love.’’ 

Then there is a significant pause, after 
which, with many a smile and tearful 
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break, Evelyn tells her dream, and his ten- 
der soothing words lay its restless shade for 
ever. Then he says, almost fearfully, so 
great is his self-reproach, — 

** Are you not afraid to trust yourself to 
me, Eve? I am not half so good a fellow 
as Monkton.” 

‘*No, not half!’ she agrees, smiling. 
‘** But then, you see, I love you.’ 

Thus after the brief night — which, after 
all, was but a midsummer night —there 
dawns for both the long, golden, glorious 
day. May no darker cloud chase the radi- 
ant azure of their sky!—no rougher blast 
rouse to tempest the glittering calm of the 
enchanted ocean they now essay! Even if 


storms do toss their bark, emptying it of 
gathered flowers, may Heaven-winged Love 
still stand at the helm, and so bring them 
ever safely through. 


SISTER ANNIE’S STORIES. —L 


BY ADA L. FLETCHER. 


“Four!” chimed the little Parian-mar- 
ble clock that stood on its bracket in Sister 
Annie’s room; and ‘Four!’ tolled the 
great hall clock outside. With the last 
stroke there came a patter of childish feet to 
the door, and Sister Annie smilingly laid her 
pen in its rack before her, and listened as 
she closed her writing-desk. There was a 
moment's whispered consultation, then a 
little rap. A curly head peeped shyly in, in 
answer to the gentle ‘‘ Come”’ of the owner 
of the room. 

** Please, Sister Annie, it’s four o’clock, 
and you know you promised ’’ — 

** Yes, I remember,”’ said Annie. “ All 
of you scamper down to the summer-house 
at the foot of the lawn, and I will be there 
in five minutes. Don’t leave any one out, 
Mabel!” she called, warningly, as the child 
started. ‘*I want you all to be there.”’ 

Then she drew the curtain aside and 
watched them as they ran, — the five broth- 
ers and sisters she was hardly acquainted 
with yet, after her long absence in Europe. 
A merry, noisy set, but good as children go; 
just a little shy of their elder sister yet. 
Then Sister Annie tied her wide garden-hat 
over the brown braids that were a miracle 
of smoothness to careless Mabel, lifted from 
its nail a battered cage that seemed strangely 


out of place in that daintily furnished room» 
and followed slowly down the graveled 
walk, looking with eyes that were almost 
tearful down at the gray old bird who 
stood on his perch with drooping head, ut- 
tering only a feeble note of joy when the 
soft voice spoke to him, 

The children were all there before her; 
Mabel, by virtue of her superior age, having 
marshaled them into place and position. 
** Rosebud”’ only, the four-year-old baby, 
stood, with finger in her mouth, refusing to 
be seated until sister came. Then she crept 
to her place in the loving arms with a mur- 
mur of contentment. 

** There is one little shining face I don’t 
see, Mabel,’’ said Annie. 

“Why, sister, there are not but five of 
us, and we are all here.” 

Yes; but don’t you remember ” — 

“IT do!’ cried Robbie, next oldest. “I 
know what you mean, and I’ll go bring 
her.” 

“TI never thought of her!’ said Mabel, 
scornfully, as Robbie came back leading 4 
roly-poly “‘darky”’ girl, whose black beads 
of eyes fairly danced in her head as she 
came, “I should think she could walk 
without your leading her, Robbie Moreton!” 

“* Not as fast as I wanted her to,” said 
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the blue-eyed boy, lifting his charge to a 
place on the rustic sofa, 

Mabel drew her dress away disdainfully, 
but, looking up, her eyes fell before Sister 
Annie’s steady, reproachful glance, 

**Do you think Kizzie has a soul, Mabel?” 
‘was her question, 

** Well, yes, I suppose she has.” 

** What will become of it, if she has lived 
a good life, when she dies?” 

**She’ll go to heaven, I s’pose,’’ lashes 
falling still lower and lower. 

** Do you think there is a separate heaven 
for people because they are colored, Mabel?” 

“Why, no. I’ve got more sense than 
that,” still ungraciously. 

‘* Why, then, suppose after you are both 
there one of God’s angels should call you 
around him, while he explained some of the 
mysteries of heaven to you. Do you think 
you would draw your new ‘white robe’ 
away to keep it from touching Kizzie’s?”’ 

**T don’t suppose she ’d be black there,”’ 

A little smile dimpled Sister Annie’s 
cheek, but Mabel did not see it, 

‘* Neither is her soul black here on earth, 
little sister. Think about this. But now I 
see the rest are very impatient, and watch- 


ing with curious eyes this old bird, with his 
time-worn cage, and are thinking I’m along 
time getting to the story I promised to tell 


you about ‘Florette.’ Well, listen closely, 
all of you, and, if any one gets tired, let me 
know. 

**Once upon a time, afar off in a beauti- 
ful Southern State, among its tropical 
flowers, lived a happy family of five broth- 
ers and sisters, Just as many as there are 
of you, if you leave me out. Despising the 
lowly abodes of men, the father and mother 
had built them a home among the branches 
of a stately tree. And here, nestling in the 
pure green leaves, this happy family sang 
on through the long, bright days; and, when 
evening came, with its falling shadows, 
sweet and clear arose their hymn of praise 
to Him who had made their lives so joyous, 
At least I like to think this to be the reason 
birds sing so sweetly just at nightfall and 
daybreak. They have not souls, like my 
little Rosebud here, but I can’t help think- 
ing God reveals himself to them some way. 
Knowing little, and caring less for the great 
busy world so full of unholy schemes and 
wicked men, which lay beyond their ken, 
they had lived this merry life almost a year 
before a great calamity befell them. One 


day, while the father was giving them their 
daily lesson in vocal music, and each little 
heart was swelling with melody, there came 
a murmur of human voices beneath the tree 
that formed their home. Bidding them 
cease their song, the mother listened anx- 
iously to every word, peering cautiously 
over the nest to see who the intruder might 
be. Two giants, they looked to her as they 
threw themselves down on the green grass; 
but, in fact, they were but two schoolboys, 
off on a hunting expedition, — hunting 
‘fun’ more than anything else. Listen: the 
poor little mother can hear her own heart 
beat as one exclaims, — 

“Say, now, Will! I must have a bird. 
I’m not going home without one, I thought 
from what you wrote that I had only to put 
out my hand for a mocker down here in 
Florida, and there I had him. ‘Stead of 
that, we’ve tramped all over the woods, 
and not a bird have we seen.’ 

“* Just at this critical moment a neighbor- 
ing jay-bird set up such a song as no mortal 
mocking-bird could resist; and before the 
mother could interpose the youngest of her 
nestlings sent up an answering song, ridi- 
culing his harsh tones, and so surpassing 
him that in that instant he sealed his own 
fate. In a twinkling gun and coat, were 
laid aside, and the young hopeful was as- 
cending the tree. The frightened mother 
flew off, calling loudly for her mate, and 
fluttering wildly about the tree; but allin 
vain. 

*¢* There, there!’ said the boy, whom we 
shall call Eddie; and he took up the singer 
in his hand, smoothing the ruffled plumage 
as gently asa girl could have done. ‘Ionly 
want one of your babies, Mrs. Mocker; and 
I'll be very tender of him.’ 

*** Come on, if you ’ve got your bird!’ the 
other called; and they left the mother to 
console herself, which she very soon did, by 
remarking that, if one had to go, it was 
best it should be the one who by disobedi- 
ence had brought this fate upon himself. 
We will suppose that the rest of the chil- 
dren, warned by this, led exemplary lives; 
but with them we have nothing to do. 

“Our story lies with the captured bird, 
which was borne gently home, and there 
solemnly christened ‘Florette.” Maud and 
Mabel open their eyes, as if they thought 
this name belonged more properly to a fe- 
male bird, and so I suppose it does; but the 
name was Eddie’s own idea, and ‘ Florette’ 
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the bird remained, in spite of the ridicule of 
some of his lady friends. Soon he was 
taken from Florida to a more western State, 
and there became the sole pride and joy of 
his master’s heart. Eddie didn’t have any 
little sister, as you have, Robbie and Archie, 
to pet and caress. He was an only child, 
and an orphan, so all his love was given to 
his bird. And such a talented bird was 
never before seen, according to the state- 
ment of his master, and he was pronounced 
by his girl friends decidedly cunning. He 
was full of tricks, but his favorite one 
seemed to be kissing, of which he never 
grew tired, — putting his dainty bill through 
the bars toward every mouth that spoke to 
him. He could whistle several airs as 
plainly as Eddie could. The first time I 
ever saw him I remember he was whistling 


‘Daisy Deane,’ and from that moment I 


loved him almost as dearly as did his mas- 


ter. He was a general favorite, and, un- 
like Sterne’s starling you were reading 
_ about yesterday, Maud, he never seemed to 
Want to ‘get out,’ 

“‘Thus nearly four years passed by, and 


the boy became a man, but his heart still 


clung to the bird that had contributed so 
much to the happiness of his boyhood. 
Then came the war, which none of you are 
old enough to remember distinctly, and the 
call went forth for men to save the nation; 
and the bird’s master could not remain in- 
active while so many of his friends re- 
sponded, 

** But what should he do with his bird? 
He had no sister who would love it for his 
sake, and his girl friends he considered all 
too careless for the trust. The only one of 
them that he knew loved the bird as well as 
he did, was a flighty little thing then, like 
our Maud or Mabel, who had to be remind- 


ed every day to feed her own pet canary. 
Yes! I was just that kind of a girl, Maud. 
He could not leave it, and so, when Com- 
pany A went into its first wmter encamp- 
ment, in the tent of the young captain 
_ swang Florette’s cage; and in it the bird 
himself sent forth his sweetest strains to 
charm the weary, homesick soldiers. The 
hardest, wildest boy in all that rough crowd 
of men had a tender place in his heart for 
the captain’s bird; and after that winter, if 
he had been left behind on any of their 
marches, there would have been mutiny in 
theranks. So, when marching orders came, 
Florette’s cage would be placed in an ambu- 


lance, or among the baggage; and when a 
halt was called he never failed to repay 
them for their kindness with a song that 
seemed sweeter than ever amid the harsh 
sounds of the camp. Down with Sherman 
in his march to the sea went Florette, shar- 
ing all the dangers and pleasures of a sol- 
dier’s life; and into the hospital with his 
master, when a rifle-ball had shattered his 
arm, doing as much good there among the 
wounded men as all the surgeons and nurses. 
At last the war was over, and Florette and 
his master came to our house to live. The 
bird’s constitution was almost ruined, and 
his voice very feeble then, but under our 


loving care he soon recovered, and was the 
life and joy of our home for two years. 
Then his master received an appointment as 
consul to one of the West Indies; and, as 


the bird and I had grown so fond of each 
other, he would not separate us, but took 


both with him. Maud and Mabel both re- 
member that now, they say, though they 
were the babies, — the dear, little blue-eyed 
twin sisters I loved so dearly. They re- 
member how hard it seemed to give Sister 


Annie up to a stranger to go so far away, 
and, too, how blithely the bird sang on that 


last morning. Only a year was given us in 
that island home until that awful dread and 
horror of our lives— yellow fever — swept 
over us, and took from us my husband and 
the bird’s dear master. I have not much 


remembrance, dear children, of that voyage 
home, but I do know without the silent 
sympathy of this precious friend I should 
have died. 

** They thought I would die, and sent me 
to Europe for my health. Of course Flo- 
rette went with me,—you know I could 
not leave him behind, — but from that hour 


of his master’s death he has not sung. You 


were wondering yesterday, Mabel, why I 
did not at least get a new cage for that bird, 
and so I thought in our story hour today I 
would tell you all about the bird and his 
cage, so you would wonder no longer that I 


keep both. Florette is very old for a mock- 


ing-bird, but he never sees one of his mas- 
ter’s friends without this feeble motion of 
his wings and one solitary note of joy. 
‘But I didn’t mean to make you all so 
sad. Rosebud and Kizzie are both asleep, 
and the supper-bell ringing. Tomorrow I 
will try to make our hour more cheerful 


than this has been, and keep the little ones 
awake,” 
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Editorial Notes. 


Mabel and Maud both pleaded, with tears, 
to be allowed to carry that “ battered old 
cage,”’ as they had termed it yesterday, to 


the house; but Sister Annie carried the bird 
back herself as tenderly as she had brought 
it down. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anya H. B., New CARLISLE.—We shall 
vse your interesting story just as soon as 
we can find a place for i’. 

M. F., West New Port. AND.—We have 
returned the MS , as the story is not quite 
suitable for BALLOU’s. 

A. H. E.—Your story is a little too crude 
and improbable, like the tales of all new 
beginners. You will improve with practice 
and patience, so do not be discouraged. 

W. E. S.—We shall be pieased to publish 
80 interesting a sketch in BALLoU’s MaGa- 


ZINE, 


F. E. W.—We do not know that we could 
do you any good by reading the MS., yet 
will oblige you if you still desire it. You 
will see that one of the poems appears in 
this number. 

I. C. D.— Dukes and earls do not often 
marry poor girls whose fathers are liable to 


be turned out of their homes for 1h) A 


ment; and he must be very mueh in love 
to want tosupport all of his wife’s relatives, 
We think you had better tone down your 
romance, and make it alittle more of the 
earth earthy, and so return it. 

. A. A.—We return the MS., as the 
story is too long, and cannot be divided to 
make it available. 

Mrs. F. A.—We thank you for your 
compliments, and trust that they will be 
dese: ved, as we shall strive to make BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE a favorite all over the 
country, and a welcome guest in every 
household. Your influence would do much 
good in the village where you reside, and 
we should be much pleased to have you 
exert your influence in our behalf. A little 
talk will do wonders for a good publication. 

B, 8. — Your letter is full of wise sayings 


and good advice, and we thank you for all 
that you wrote, and for the estimate you 
form of one who might have done better 
had he improved his opportunities. It is 
quite pleasant to receive such a letter from 
you, and but few ladies could have written 
one that would have suited us better. We 
shail always remember it, and often read it 
when we feel lonely. 

AN ADMIRER. — You will find the club 
terms on the cover-page. Get up the club, 
by all means; and the larger the better, 

Mrs. G. W.—We have a thoroughly prac- 
tical lady who attends to that department, 
80 must RW kind offer. 

Mrs. M. F. W. — Please have a little pa- 
tience, as we have a large number of your 
stories on hand, and we wish to use some 
of them before purchasing others. 


I. H. F.—Many thanks for the box and its 
contents. It is very kind of ycu to remem- 
ber us every year. Shall be pleased to see 
you when you can find time to call. Hope 

ou will continue to send your paper, as we 


ike to read it each week, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ADRIFT IN THE IcE-FIELDs. By Captain 
Charies W. Hall. Lllustrated. Published 
by Lee and Shepard, Boston. Captain Hall 
is a keen sportsman, and understands all 
the arts of the profession. In this hand- 


some volume he has given some of his ex- 


periences in geese and duck shooting in the 
provinces, on the ice-fields, and on land. 
A very entertaining book, and one that will 
be read with pleasure by all lovers of manly 
sports. 

**Tugo.” By Mrs. F. H. Burnett. Pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phil- 


adelphia, Price 50 cents, An interesting 


love story, not very deep, and not very long, 
but a story that will enable one to read of a 
winter’s evening with much pleasure. 

Stix Lovers. A Summer Idyl. 
By a noted author. Published by T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers, Philadelphia. Price 
50 cents. Six young men and a pretty girl 
spend the summer together, and all the 
males make love to the lady; but which one 
she chooses for her mate the reader will 
discover by perusing the book. 

Basy BALLADs. By Uno. Illustrated. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. A 
pretty little book, and just suited as a pres- 
ent for juveniles. This should be remem- 
bered at Christmas-time. 

Tue TOWER OF PERCEMONT. By George 
Sand, Published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York, This volume forms No, 
4 of the collection of foreign authors, and is 
sold for 50 cenis. 

Tue TELEPHONE. An account of the 
phenomena of electricity, magnetism, and 
sound, a3 involved in its action, with direc- 
tions for making a speaking telephone. By 
Prof, A. E. Dolbear. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 

Tuat Girt or Mine. By the author of 
“That Lover of Mine.’’? Published by T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. Price 
50 cents. On the simplest thread of plot is 
strung a story remarkable for teliing situa- 
tions; being full of verve, and the fruit of a 
minute observation of society, at receptions, 
balls, Germans, lunches, and in private so- 
ciety, with such a vein of humor running 
through it that it will achieve a pronounced 
success, 
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IDLE CUPID. 


BY LIDA TULLOCE. 


Cupid, tricksy little elf, ‘ 
Stops a while to rest himself, 
Seated here securely: 
Weapons idle on his knee, 
Who so innocent as he, 
Eyes down dropped demurely ? 
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Who would think this pensive boy, da 
Seated here so shy and coy, sal 
Is the one whose arrows, col 
Shot with such a cunning hand th 
Mid the youthful of the land, we 
Many a bosom harrows? cri 

nu 

Yet within those downcast eyes fol 
Plot and plan of mischief lies; be 
“And that arrow winging 
To some heart will take its way, th 
Joy or sorrow — who shall say? — us, 
To its victim bringing. rol 
Prithee tell us, Cupid sweet, Pn 
At whose breast that arrow fleet a 
Will be aimed so steady. « 

Is it either of us girls? of 
Cupid laughs, and shakes his curls: th, 


“Yours is not yet ready.”’ 
Washington, D.C., November, 1877. 
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CHAPTER I, 
THE ONLY ONE LEFT. 


My memory goes back, with a great ef- 
fort, to the time when I was five or six 
years old. My home was in a London sub- 
urb, — Kensington, I think, — with a lady 
who was an officer’s widow, and who eked 
out a small income by taking charge of 
three or four little children whose parents 
were in India, I can just remember my 
dark-faced ayah, who was boarded in the 
same house for a little while, until she 
could go back to mamma with the news 
that I was growing fat and strong, and 
would be well taken care of; and how I 
cried when she was gone, and a strange 
nurse, who never rocked me backward and 
forward in her arms, took me up-stairs to 
bed, and left me to go to sleep by myself. 
I remember, too, the tall, quiet house, and 
the trees In front of it, through which I 
used to look at the carriages and omnibuses 
rolling along the road from the iron-barred 
nursery window; and I remember the gar- 
dens where we used to walk, and where we 
used to see other little children like our- 
selves, with their nurse-maids taking care 
of them, running about in the sun with 
their hoops and dolls, 

But there is only one thing that I can re- 
tall with any distinctness. 


MY LIFE’S LESSON. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


We were amusing ourselves one morning 


—lIand the two other little girls, Lily and 
Katy — watching the omnibuses going to 
the city, through the network of autumn 
foliage that divided our quiet terrace from 
the business thoroughfares, when we heard 
Mrs, Carter running up-stairs, and calling 
to Mary, our nurse. Mary went to the head 
of the stairs; and Mrs, Carter stood there a 
few minutes, and talked to her in a rapid, 
excited way, and then rushed into the nur- 
sery, sobbing and crying, with a letter in 
her hand, the tears running down her face. 
She took no notice of Lily and Katy, but 
snatched me up in her arms, and carried me 
down-stairs, kissing and hugging me, and 
crying worse than ever. 

**O my poor little lamb!” she exclaimed, 
quite frightening me with the strangeness 
of her voice and manner, ‘‘ my poor little 
orphan child!’ 

She went on like this, sobbing, and cud- 
dling me, until I was so scared and bewil- 
dered that I began to cry too. As soon as 
she saw that, she gave herself a sort of 
shake, and became more composed and qui- 
et. She wiped her eyes, and then wiped 
mine with the same pocket-handkerchief, 
and told me to be a good little girl, and she 
would take care of me. She gave me a 
piece of bread-and-jam, and, though I let 
the jam run down my clean pinafore, she 
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did not scold me at all; and, when I had 
eaten all that, she gave me a cake. And 
then she allowed me to have her work-bas- 
ket to play with. 

I remember Mary cried all day too; but 
when I asked her what for, she said, ** Oh, 
never mind! run away, there ’s a dear,” 
and would not tell me. She was just as 
kind to me as Mrs, Carter was. She let me 
do just what I liked; and once, when Katy 
tried to take away my best doll that she 
gave me to nurse, she boxed Katy’s ears, 
and told her she ought to be ashamed to 
tease a poor little child that had n’t any fa- 
ther or mother. 

‘“*My father and mother are in India, 
Mary,” said I, correcting her; ‘‘ and they 
are coming to see me in the big ship.” 

* No,” said Lily: ‘*they’re in heaven, 
Mrs. Carter says so.’’ 

** Where ’s heaven, Mary?” I asked. “Is 
n’t it somewhere in India?” 

“O my pet! you’ll know all about it 
when you ’re older,” said Mary, beginning 
to ery afresh. ‘There: nurse your dolly, 
my lamb.—And if you touch it again, 
Miss Katy, 1’) shut you up in the cup- 
board.” 

Next day a dressmaker came, and made 
me some new frocks. They were not pret- 
ty, like the frocks I had worn all the sum- 
mer, but thick and black, like Mrs. Carter’s, 
And I had a black hat and some black 
stockings, and when I was dressed in all my 
new clothes I looked like a little crow. 
When I became accustomed to the change 
of costume, I forgot all about the circum- 
stances connected with my adoption of it, 
until some months: afterward Lily and 
Katy, who were sisters, were fetched away 
from Mrs, Carter’s by a lady who came in a 
carriage; and Mrs. Carter and Mary kissed 
them, and cried over them, just as they had 
done over me, and told me afterward that 
their mamma was gone to,heaven too. 

** And where ’s their papa?”’ I asked, 

* He ’s coming home,’ said Mary, shak- 
ing her head, “He ’s coming home, poor 
soul, with a broken heart, and only one arm 
to bless himself with.” 

**Where ’s his other arm?” [ then in- 
quired, with the pertinacity of my years. 

** Blown off!” said Mary, with unusual 
energy. ‘Oh, those fiends! I wish I could 
get at them, — that’s all.’’ 

** Did they make the wind blow, Mary?”’ 
“Oh, go along, my dear. It makes me 


savage to talk about them, —the wretches! 
Go and play, my poor lamb. I hope you ’I] 
never know all they ’ve done for you. O 
dear! O dear!’ she burst out suddenly, put- 
ting her apron to her eyes, and beginning to 
ery again, ** what a world it is! what a cru- 
el, wicked world it is!” 

After this event, things settled down qui- 
etly at Mrs. Carter’s. Three more littie 
Indian girls came to be taken care of; and 
they played with me as Lily and Katy had 
done; and we watched the omnibuses, and 
took walks in the garden, and made our- 
selves happy in the old ways. I was very 
much with Mrs Carter, —slept in a cot in 
her room, and often went out with her 
when the others staid at home; and she 
used to call me her own little girl, And I 
almost forgot my papa and mamma. 

But when I was eight years old this was 
all changed. There was a ring at the door- 
bell one day, and a gentleman was shown 
into the drawing-room, with whom Mrs. 
Carter was closeted for more than an hour. 
Mary smoothed my hair very carefully with 
adamp brush, and put on my best black 
frock and sandaled shoes, and at a given 
signal took me down-stairs, bidding me be- 
have myself nicely, and not be afraid to 
speak to the gentleman, who was a friend 
of my dear papa’s, and had come from India 
to see me. 

1 shall never forget how Jack looked that 
day, though it is so long ago, and I was 
such a little child. I suppose he was about 
seven-and-twenty then; but he seemed 
much older, being so thin and feeble, and 
with the scar of that terrible sabre-cut 
across the cheek comparatively fresh. He 
was very tall and broad-chested, and some- 
how gave one the impression that he was 
very powerful and imperious), though he 
leaned on the little table near him as if he 
were not able to bear his own weight), and 
his hollow face was keen and bold in its 
rather haughty gravity. He had short-cut, 
brown hair, brushed away from, and curling 
back upon, a broad bronzed forehead; and 
under a straight, strong nose, and over what 
I am sure was a very handsome mouth, he 
wore a long and heavy mustache, which 
seemed to be undecided as to whether it 
should be brown also, or golden, or auburn, 
—showing these various tints under va- 
rious circumstances of shadow and sun- 
light. 

I glanced at him nervously as I crept into 
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the room, and then retreated to the shelter 
of Mrs. Carter’s arms. That lady was sit- 
ting on a chair in a very upright position, 
with her davenport—on which lay some 
blotting-paper and a pen, and a little pile of 
bank-notes and sovereigns — beside her; 
and she was evidently trying very hard to 
keep her mouth from twitching, and her 
eyes from filling with tears, 

When I approached her, she caught me 
hastily to her capacious bosom, and kissed 
me with eager fondness; and then she set 
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me down on the floor, and pushed me gen- 
tly toward her visitor. 

“Go and speak to Captain Stafford, 
Daisy,” said she, ‘* He has come from In- 
dia, my dear.” 

The gentleman put out his long, thin 
hand, and drew me toward him. He held 
up my shy face, and examined it with grave 
intentness; he stroked my light curls away 
from my forehead; and presently he mur- 
mured, under his breath, *‘ How like her 
mother!’ adding, with a sigh, as he patted 


my head, “Poor little thing! poor little 
thing!’ 

Mrs. Carter took out her handkerchief, 
and wiped her eyes. 

Then he turned to me, and began to 
stroke my hair again, 

“Would you like to go home with me, 
Daisy, and be my little girl?” 

“T would rather stay here, thank you,” 
I responded, looking down my nose, and 
feeling vaguely alarmed and apprehensive. 


“WOULD YOU LIKE TO GO HOME WITH ME, DAISY?” 


*But I think you would like to see the 
country, —all the fields and lanes,’’ he went 
on, in a gentle way that was very insinu- 
ating. ‘‘I have a great garden, you know, 
full of flowers, for you to run about in; and 
an orchard, where apples and plums grow. 
And there is a pigeon-cote, full of white 
fan-tails: you should have entire charge of 
them, and feed them every day.” 

I drew a little nearer to him, and raised 
my eyes attentively to his face. 
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“ And we have lots of ducks and goslings 
that swim in a pond, and little chickens 
that come to the kitchen-door to be fed. 
And there ’s a white pony with a long tail 
that I would let you have to ride.” 

* Oh!’ I exclaimed, clasping my hands, 
** that would be nice!’ 

It scarcely required the further bribe of 
the promise of a doll with real hair, to ob- 
tain my free consent to go home with him 
and be his little girl. I often think of it 
now, aud what an ungrateful monkey I 
must have been. A few days after his visit, 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Sims, came to take 
me away. She was a fat, round-faced, sil- 
ver-haired old body, bustling and active, 
and Mrs. Carter was evidently prepossessed 
and comforted by her motherly appearance. 
She brought with her the doll with the real 
hair (dressed in the height of fashion, in a 
long-waisted dress with broad flounces and 
hanging sleeves, and a tuscan bounet with 
a deep curtain, and a cap and flowers round 
the face), and also a reticule full of cakes 
and bonbons, two-thirds of which I distrib- 
uted to my little playfellows as parting gifts, 
still reserving a good stock for my own re- 
freshment on the journey. When she and 
Mrs. Carter had had their talk about me, 
my health, my character, my wardrobe, 
and so forth, and when I had been handed 
round and round, and smothered with tear- 
ful kisses, and blessings, and fond farewells, 
I left the quiet Kensington house, and the 
dear souls who had made it my happy home 
so long, disgracefully contented with my 
lot. I was not naturally ashy child; I was 
always fond of novelty, and especially of 
riding in a carriage, and seeing streets and 
shops; and I had never had such a doll of 
my own in all my life. Moreover, I had 
fallen in love with fat Mrs. Sims. 

The carriage (it was but a street-cab, with 
straw in the bottom) rolled away from the 
door, and entered the busy thoroughfare 
which I had so often looked at longingly 
from Mrs. Carter’s nursery-window. Mrs, 
Sims took me on her knee, so that I could 
command a good view of the wonderful bus- 
tle and brightness; and I pushed back my 
hat, and stared about me, hugging my new 
doll, and thought I had never enjoyed my- 
self so much before, 

lt was dark when we reached the station, 
The low-roofed platform was very brightly 
illuminated, but I saw a crowd of people, 
mostly gentlemen, marching and rushing 
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and shouting up and down, and a long per- 
spective of engines and carriages stretching 
away into the night, Porters were running 
along, wheeling loaded trucks, apparently 
quite indifferent as to whether they ran 
over anybody or not; and boys were strut- 
ting hither and thither with bundles of 
newspaper, for which they appeared to find 
a ready sale, 

**Papers! Papers! Illustrated papers! 
India! India! Execution of the rebels!” 
shouted one of them, as we emerged from 
the ticket-office, thrusting a paper under 
the nose of Mrs, Sims. 

**Oh, go along with you!’ responded that 
lady sharply; “‘we know quite enough 
about Indis without any papers.’’ 

She held my hand tightly as she followed 
my lugg.ge down the platform (duly marked 
* Ely”’ on large-lettered labels), and I clung 
close to her side, rather terrified at all this 
unwonted bustle and noise. I suddenly re- 
membered that it was tea-time at Mrs, Car- 
ter’s, and that Mary would be cutting the 
bread-and-butter, and pouring out the weak 
tea, for Florry, and Hilda, and little Sue, at 
the nursery-table; and I began to wonder 
whether they missed me, and were very 
sorry I was gone. 

**Don’t cry, my duckie,” said cheerful 
Mrs. Sims, elbowing her way gallantly 
through the uncourteous crowd, *‘ You 
shall have something to eat as soon as we 
get into the train, and I’]] make you a nice 
bed with my shawl. — Where ’s the train 
for Ely, porter?” 

“ Down there,’’ said the blunt official she 
had addressed, pointing his thumb over his 
shoulder as he hurried by, ‘Just start- 
ing.”’ 

We scrambled along the platform, found 
our luggage-bearer, who had outstripped us, 
aud the Ely train, and were pushed into a 
second-class carriage, which was partly full, 
and the door was banged after us, Thank 
goodness!” ejaculated my companion fer- 
vently, Aud, after settling herself and me 
as comfortably as circumstances permitted, 
she opened her bag, and gave me a bun in 
one hand and a sausage-roll in the other, 
and I became quite happy again, I stood 
upon my little portmanteau, and looked out 
of the window on the bustle we had escaped 
from, with awakened interest in the novelty 
of the seene; I munched my roll with a sud- 
den conviction that it was a great deal nicer 
than Mary’s bread-aud-butter; and J began 
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to anticipate the sensation of rushing along 
through the dark night in a real train, with 
my wonted childish eagerness. 

Behind my back, Mrs. Sims, whose lo- 
quacity was irrepressible, opened a conver- 
sation with the strangers of her own sex 
who shared our carriage with us, ‘“ Poor 
little soul!’ I heard her say, with an os- 
tentatious sigh; ‘it’s well to give her all 
the pleasure we can.” 

** Yes,” said the woman sitting opposite; 
“that’s what I always tell my husband. 
Let the poor children enjoy themselves as 
long as possible. They ’ll get troubles 
enough by and by.” 

The guard’s shrill whistle, and the bump- 
ing and clanking of the starting train, 
stopped Mrs. Sims at the outset of a voluble 
rejoinder. She lifted me off my portman- 
teau, wedged me, with my doll, into a soft 
bundle of shawls at her side, and held her 
arm round me until the engine was fairly 
off, lest the sudden noise and motion should 
frighten me. Seeing I was not at all 
alarmed, she took off my hat, smoothed my 
curls, and left me again to my sausage- 
roll, 

Unable to see anything more from the 
window, except the gaslights sprinkled 
amongst the mass of roofs and chimneys 
over which we made our way into the 
country which she had been telling me 
about, and which I was sé anxious to get 
to, I turned my attention to my fellow- 
travelers, Three women were looking at 
me, with benevolent motherly eyes, and a 
stout farmer-looking gentleman, in a frock 
coat and trousers of shepherd’s plaid, sitting 
in a further corner, was doing the same 
thing furtively over the top of a newspaper 
which he held before him. 

“Pretty little thing!’ said a buxom, 
pink-faced young matron, who was nursing 
the fattest baby I had ever seen; ‘* what 
pretty hair she has!’ 

**She ’s very l.ke you,’’ observed another, 
—a good-looking woman, very comfortably 
dressed, who appeared to be the wife of the 
gentleman iu the plaid suit. (That was an 
observation which struck me so forcibly 
that I never forgot it. It was years before 
{ could understand what could have sug- 
gested such an idea to anybody, and then I 
discovered it in the fact that Mrs. Sims an¢ 
{ were both dressed in deep mourning 
“T suppose she is your little girl, ma’am?" 

Mrs, Sims hastened to inform the com 
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pany, with a shake of the head, that I was 
not her little girl, — I was an orphan. 

‘Dear, dear!’ Pretty creature!’ — 
babe!’ ejaculated my three friends 
in a breath. And they immediately began 
to vie with each other in paying me little 
attentions. The young woman held out 
her infant Daniel Lambert, to “‘ boo-hoo!’’ 
at me; the elderly body with the pattens 
tucked up my feet and legs in a shawl to 
keep them warm; the good-looking lady in 
the nice French-merino dress and velvet 
mantle drew an illustrated London paper 
from her husband’s slackening hold, and 
asked me if I would not like to look at the 
pictures, 

“No, ma’am, I thank you,” said Mrs. 
Sims, addressing this last with solemn ear- 
nestness, and pushing back the proffered 
paper with a gentle but determined hand. 
“I’m much obliged to you, all the same, 
but the gentleman who is this poor child’s 
guardian has desired me never to let her 
see any of the illustrated periodicals until 
they leave off publishing pictures of the 
Mutiny.” 

Mistaken Mrs. Sims! She spoke with 
the best intentions, but a rage of curiosity 
to see what those forbidden pictures were 
about began to burn in my perverted little 
heart. What was the Mutiny? Why was 
I to remain in ignorance when all other 
people were at liberty to enlighten them- 
selves? I was not so much of a “‘ babe’’ as 
to feel indifferent to the apparent injustice 
of Captain Stafford’s prohibition. I eyed 
the newspaper enviously, and [ promised 
myself that whenever I should get hold of 
one like it, when he and Mrs, Sims were 
out of the way, I would not lose the oppor- 
tunity of ransacking it thoroughly. 

The eyes of all the ladies were withdrawn 
from my face and fixed upon the unnatur- 
ally solemn countenance of my new nurse; 
and the gentleman in the corner leaned for- 
ward and spoke for the first time, 

* You don’t mean to say,’ said he eager- 
ly, “*that she’?—pointing to me—‘‘ has 
heen made an orphan that way?” 

Mrs. Sims nodded her head, with an air 
of mingled sorrow and importance that was 
very puzzling. ‘‘I do, sir,” she replied 
vith emphasis. ‘‘She was made an orphan 
i. the cruelest way that ever a poor little 
¢ ual was in this world! — Miss Daisy,’’ she 
ontinued, turning round suddenly. with a 
rwsparent assumption of cheerfulness that 
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did not for a moment impose upon me, “I 
think you are getting tired, my lamb. Let 
me make you a nice bed, and have a sleep, 
duckie.” 

Instantly, and silently, all the women 
scrambled for whatever shawls and wraps 
they had to spare, and the gentleman began 
to arrange my couch with his railway rug 
and overcoat; and presently I was laid 
dewn in a corner, — like a diamond in cot- 
ton-wool, as Mrs. Sims strangely expressed 
it, — was tucked up, kissed, and patted, and 
desired to lie still like a good child, and 
shut my eyes: which I did. 

Considering, probably, that I was safely 
disposed of, they renewed their conversa- 
tion in tantalizing undertones. 

** Father and mother both?’ inquired the 
lady in the velvet mantle. 

** Both, ma’am,’’ replied Mrs. Sims, with 
a stern deliberation of speech, ‘‘ Father 
aud mother, and little sister, and a baby 
brother in arms. It was’?—she paused, 
glanced at my corner, and dropped her 
voice to a thrilling whisper— ‘it was at 
Cawnpore.”’ 

The deep, horrified exclamations which 
followed this announcement had the effect 


of indelibly impressing that fatal name on 


my memory. ‘*Cawnpore,’’ I repeated to 
myself; *‘I never heard of that place. I 
wonder if there are any pictures in the il- 
lustrated papers about Cawnpore.”’ 

**The dear lady was confined the begin- 
ning of last year, just before it all hap- 
pened,’ continued Mrs, Sims. ‘ My mas- 
ter, Captain Stafford, was godfather to the 
baby. It was the last time he ever saw 
her, the sweet young creature, and she was 
talking then of coming home to little Miss 
Daisy here, if her husband could get leave. 
Ah, dear me! little any of them thought 
how soon they were going to their long 
home, poor souls!’ 

I lifted my head from my shawl-pillows, 
sat up, and broke the silence that followed 
this outburst with a most unexpected and 
confounding question. “‘O Mrs. Sims, 
what was it? What became of my mamma 
and my little brother and sister? Mrs, Car- 
ter said they were gone to heaven and were 
so happy!’ 

The jump that she gave as she heard me 
made me jump too, 

**Bless she exclaimed; “I thought 
the child was asleep! They may well say 
‘little pitchers,’-indeed!—O .sy dear!” 
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she stammered distractedly, ‘‘ we were talk- 
ing about somebody else. Of course, your 
dear mamma is in heaven, and baby brother 
and little sister too, with papa, my lamb, as 
happy as they can possibly be. Never you 
‘mind what we were talking about. Go to 
sleep, duckie, go to sleep,” 

My little heart swelled with indignation 
at this reply, and contempt for the stupidity 
which could make Mrs. Sims imagine I 
should be satisfied with i. ‘If you won’ 
tell me,” thought I, ‘“*Captain Stafford 
will.”’”) And I lay down on my couch again, 
and shut my eyes, and did my best to pre- 
tend to go to sleep, — keeping my ears open 
for the chance of further information. But 
Mrs. Sims had had a fright, which took her 
the rest of the day to get over. 


CHAPTER II. 
ELY. 


The sound of a loud voice shouting, 
*Ely!—Ely!”’ at the carriage window, and 
the gentle efforts of the plaid-coated gentle- 
man to draw his rug and overcoat from be- 
neath me, roused me from my sleep, I 
sat up suddenly and then. began to whimper, 
feeling forlorn and heavy-headed, and 
cramped and cold, It was a frosty winter 
night, and as the shawls dropped from me I 
began to shake with anticipations of the 
wind that would blow in upon me as soon 
as the door was opened, 

And then the gentleman and his wife, 
having both kissed me, left the carriage; 
and, looking after them, I saw in the door- 
way Jack, with his pale, tanned face, and 
his keen eyes, and his great mustache, — 
with a slouch hat on his head and a huge 
cloak wrapped round him, calling sharply, 
** You there, Sims?’ (By the way, I never 
called him * Jack’ in those days, First I 
called him ‘Captain Stafford,’ and then 
**Uncle.” Iwas quite grown up before I 
began to say ‘‘ Jack,’’) 

Mrs. Sims was all in a flurry and bustle. 
what with her parcels and. shawls on oie 
side, and me, half-crying, on the other, and 
her stern-looking master in front of her. 
** Yes, sir, 1’m here,’’ she responded has- 
tily. —** Hush, pet! you ’re going to a nice 
warm bed directly.— Please don’t try to 
lift her, sir; you ’re not fitfor it! If you ’ll 
kindly send William ’’ — 

Here I found myself lifted out in two 
large but trembling arms, and was immedi- 
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ately transferred to the strong embrace of a 
big gentleman in clerical costume, who had 
gray whiskers and a red face, and carried 
me as if I had been a feather. 

** William!’ shouted Captain Stafford to 
& man-servant who was hovering round 
him, ‘‘ help Sims with the luggage, and put 
it into the omnibus, —Come along, Pel- 
ham; we ’ll get the child into the carriage 
at once, out of the cold.” 

I looked along the strange platform, 
where the down express was blowing off its 
steam with fierce snorts and hisses, with its 
gayly colored advertisements framed on the 
walls, and the glass and china shining in 
the refreshment-room under great jets of 
gas; and my interest in a waking existence 
returned. We passed through a doorway, 
where a railway official was standing to 
take passengers’ tickets; and passed out 
again, through a dark vestibule, to the win- 
try night, where a small brougham was 
waiting, with open door, to receive us, 

**Get in,” said Mr, Pelham, laughing, 
“and take your child. What are you going 
to do with her now you ’ve got her?” 

“Do with her!’ repeated Captain Staf- 
ford in his short, sharp way. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do with Etheldreda?”’ 

**Oh, Audrey is my own,” said Mr. Pel- 
nam, with another laugh; ‘‘ Mrs. Pelham’s 
also.” 

I did n’t understand what this meant, of 
course, but I took a dislike to Mr. Pelham 
as he said it, which I never got over from 
that day to this. 

Captain Stafford dragged himself into the 
brougham in the heavy, awkward way that 
his newly closed wounds and want of 
strength necessitated, and held out his 
hand for me, 

** Come along,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘We’ll 
show them what we mean to do with you, 
won’t we, Daisy?” 

Grave and abrupt.as his manner was, I 
burried in to him confidingly, as soon as 
his more genial friend had set me free; and, 
in obedience to his direction, tucked myself 
into a corner under his cloak. Mr. Pelham 
stepped in after me, and Mrs. Sims and 
William (after coming to inquire whether 
the ** Lamb”’ ’bus or the Bell’? *bus was 
to be favored with our patronage) presently 
mounted the box, side by side, and we 
drove off. 

I was quite wide awake by this time, and 
peeped out of the carriage window, with all 
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my native curiosity, to see what my new 
surroundings were like. 

The carriage passed, with a hollow rum- 
ble, under a massive stone gateway, and 
rolled over a piece of graveled road, kept 
in as exquisite order as the walls in Kens- 
ington Gardens. I saw on one side a slight 
iron fence, and smooth turf dotted with or- 
namental trees; and on the other an irregu- 
lar, low stone wall, studded with stout oak- 
en doors, over which clustered cvergreen 
shrubberies, and beyond which monastic- 
looking windows twinkled in the frosty 
darkness with the inner glow of fire-light. 
Over all, vast and shadowy, rose up the no- 
ble gray buttresses and pinnacles of the 
cathedral, ‘‘ bosomed high” in naked elm- 
trees, tufted thickly with rooks’ nests, It 
was beautiful, and stately, and solemnly 
quiet; and it might have been miles away 
from streets and shops. 

** Am I going to live here?”’ I inquired. 

**You are going to stay here a day or 
two,” Captain Stafford replied, ‘‘ with Mr. 
Pelham’s little girl and me.” 

And then the carriage stopped at one of 
those iron-bound doors in the low stone 
wall, and William descended from the box 
and rattled down the steps. 

**Here we are!’ exclaimed our host, 
jumping down and giving his arm to his in- 
valid friend. ‘And there’s Miss Audrey 
looking out for you, Daisy.’ 

I stepped down to the pavement after 
Captain Stafford, who did not relinquish 
my hand; and, entering the garden door, 
saw, at the end of a shadowy gravel path, a 
queer, low entrance-hall, with a groined 
roof, like the roof of a church, and a little 
girl in a white frock standing there, looking 
out eagerly. 

As soon as we reached the house, this lit- 
tle girl came running up to me, and kissed 
me in the most familiar and self-possessed 
way; after which, disengaging me from my 
guardian, she marched me up a shallow 
flight of stairs to a great warm drawing- 
room, where a lady sat at work, 

‘Here, mamma!’ she exclaimed trium- 
phantly — “here she is! She’s as tall as 1 
am; and, oh! just look at her hair! Is n’t 
it yellow? And does n’t it shine? Please, 
mamma, when she ’s undressed, may she 
come down to dinner with us? Sims says 
she wants to go to bed, but I don’t believe 
she ’s a bit tired. — Are you, Daisy?” 

“No,” I replied boldly. And indeed I 
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liad forgotten all my fatigue on entering 
this pleasant, quaint house, and getting a 
new and such a cheerful companion. 

Meanwhile, the lady greeted me in si- 
lence, and with the tearful emotion that I 
had become accustomed to by this time. 
‘* Poor little thing!’ she murmured, — peo- 
ple always called me “‘ poor little thing!’ 
uow-a-days, —**she shall do just what she 
likes. Don’t overwhelm her with your at- 
tentions, Audrey; she’s not used to you 
yet. Don’t frighten her, my child.”’ 

I was not at all frightened, but I was glad 
to sit on the lady’s knee a few minutes be- 
fore that delicious fire, and have my hat 
and pelisse taken off by her gentle hands. 
She was a sweet-voiced and sweet-faced wo- 
man, apparently in very delicate health; 
and she had quiet, tender ways of saying 
aud doing things that her daughter did not 
seem to have inherited. 

“Why do they call you Daisy?” was the 
first question of Audrey’s interminable cat- 
echism, as soon as we found ourselves out- 
side the drawing-room door. “It ’s not 
your real name, is it?” 

‘‘No, my real name is Margaret,’ I re- 
plied meekly, ‘But my papa and mamma 
used to call me Daisy when I was a baby, 
and Mrs. Carter says I must be always Daisy 
now.” 

“Ah! so my papa and mamma call me 
Audrey, but that is not my real name either. 
I was christened Etheldreda, you know, af- 
ter Saint, Etheldreda, who founded the mo- 
nastery here that is now the cathedral, — 
have n’t you seen the cathedral? well, I 
jl take you over it tomorrow, — but they 


never call me Etheldreda, except when I’m 


very naughty.” 

Here Mrs. Sims captured me in a passage. 
and took me off to a bedroom to wash me 
and brush my hair,—greatly put out by 
the preposterous idea of a child of my ten- 


der years eating a late dinuer with grown- 
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up people, instead of having a slice of bread- 
and-butter and a cup of milk, and being 
packed off to bed. Audrey Pelham accom- 
panied us, of course, and continued her 
questions. How many frocks had I? Did 
I never wear a white one, with a blue sash, 
like hers, when I went down in the even- 
ing? Had I sandals or straps to my shoes? 
How old was I last birthday? Did J think 
kittens or rabbits were the most satisfactory 
pets? Did I like her? Would I ask Cap- 
tain Stafford to drive me over to Ely very, 
very often, after I got home? And did I 
think he would let her come to stay with 
me? and so forth. 

Before I was ready the bell rang for din- 
ner, and as soon as Mrs. Sims released me, 
she bustled me down-stairs in hot haste, 
**Come, come!’’ she exclaimed breathlessly; 
* we shall have no one to take us in, if we 
don’t make haste.’’ 

At the door of the drawing-room Mr. 
Pelham was waiting for us, my guardian 
standing behind him, with Mrs. Pelham on 
his arm,—a pair of lank figures and pale 
faces that were sufficiently striking in that 
juxtaposition. 

**Come, chicks!’ called our host briskly, 
And, as soon as he saw us coming, he sat 
down on his heels and extended his two el- 
bows, with a clumsy facetiousness that sent 
Audrey into peals of laughter. ‘Take my 
arm, ladies,” said he pompously; and Au- 
drey obeyed him with a little wincing, fine- 
lady air that was ridiculously caricatured. 
As for me, I could not enter into this unfa- 
miliar joke. 1 was seized with a sudden fit 
of shyness, and somehow became conscious 


for the first time in my life,.of the disad- 
vantages of a black stuff frock and diaper 


pinafore. 

** Daisy,” said Captain Stafford, holding 
out his disengaged hand. I sprang past 
Mr. Pelham and Audrey at a bound, and 


took that kind hand and held it fast. 
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Ruthven’s Puazle Page. 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
meat to EpwINn R. Brie@s, WEST BETHEL, 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to December Puzzles. 
106. Gymnotus, 107. Cementitious. 
108. Disafforest. 109. Filamentous. 
110. Gallinipper. 111. Chartaceous, 
112. Prolegomenon. 113. General, En- 
large, Gleaner. 114. Canterbury-tale. 
115. Tiber, tier. 116. Saone, sane. 
117. Somme, some, 118. Loire, lore. 


D 
121. Meinam, Rhine, Severn, D 
Orange, Rhone, Don. 122, Vinegar. 


1.—Prize Charade. 
Sobbed a child unto her whole, 
**O first, dear, I’ve last my dress,”’ 
Said the whole, a kindly soul, 
** Do not cry, my little Bess.”’ 
**Puzzledom in a Nutshell’ for the first 
solution, Rose Bupp. 


2.—Diamond Puzzle. 
In Brooklyn; a boy’s name; a color; 
common in winter; in Brooklyn. 
Ep@ar RuPERT. 
8.—Word Square. 
To wash; an article of clothing; a fish; a 
building; to pass in, SKEEZIKS, 


Word Anagrams. 
4. France sent him. 
5. Lingering ass. 
6. Copies Prince. 
7. Chairman Doty. 
8, Our river crest. 


9, Darn China tea. 
10. Comet fender. 
11. A cattle pile. Beau K. 

12.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of twenty-six let- 
ters, is an old saying. 
The 7, 4, 21, 8, 6, 9, is fame, 
The 1, 2, 11, 3, is disguise. 
The 10, 5, 14, 18, is to yawn. 
The 18, 15, 16, 17, 22, is a fop. 
The 25, 26, 24, 12, is a disease. 
The 20, 19, 23, is to court. 
Crrit DEANE. 


13.—Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
Pueey. 
14.—Curtailment. 
Curtail threadbare, and leave a foreign 
city. SKEEZIKS. 


Incomplete Sentences. 

Fill the second blank with the word of 
the first blank transposed. 

15. The —— will —— his business if he 
does not advertise, 

16. This —— is —— than the other. 

17. The —— has —— from the water. 

18. The man who was —— had 
countenance when alive, 


Cyrit DEANE. 


19.—Cross-Word Enigma. 


The Ist is in street, but not in lane; 
The 2d is in sleet, but not in rain; 
The 8d is in bolt, but not in chain; 
The 4th is in get, but not in gain; 
The 5th is in ache, but not in pain; 
The whole is a town in Maine. 
ELDER BLow. 


Charades,—Namces of Cities, 


20, A shell and an affirmative. 

21. Chance and the present time. 

22. A pony and destitute. 

23. A part of the body and a pond. 
SKEEZIKS. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this 
month’s puzzles we will send an amusing 
game called ‘* The Yankee Poet.” 

For the best original puzzle, received be- 
fore January wr) we will send a copy of 


“The Puzzler’ s Guide,” 

See ‘* Rose Budd’? ’s offer for the first so- 
lution to Charade No. 1. 

Mrs. Olive M. Ballou, Norwood, Mass., 
sent a complete list of answers to the Sep- 
po ny puzzles, and is entitled to the offered 
prize, 

Cyril Deane’s enigmas are on file for in- 


sertion. 
**Rose Budd’’’s excellent prize puzzles 
shall appear. 
Ali are invited to compete for the prizes 
offered for contributions and answers. 
RUTHVEN. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


REMOVAL OF STAINS FROM WOVEN Fs- 
KICcSs. — Mechanically attached particles can 
be removed from all fabrics by beating, brush- 
ing, and allowing water to fall from an ele- 
vation upon the wrong side of the goods. 

Mucilage, Mucus, Sugar Jelly—Washing 
with !ukewarm water will clear all goods. 

Fats—From white goods: Wash out with 
soap and lye. Colored cottons: Wash with 
lukewarm water and soap. Colored wool- 
lens: lukewarm soap and water, or ammo- 
nia. Silks: Clean carefully with benzole, 
ether, ammonia, magnesia, chalk, clay, or 
yelks of e 

Oil colors, Varnish, Resin—From all fab- 
rics, except silks: Oil of turpentine, alco- 
hol, benzole, aid then soap. Silks: Ben- 
zole, ether, and soap very carefully, and in 
a very weak solution. 

Stearine can be removed from all goods 
with strong, pure alcohol. 

Vegetable colors, Red Wine, Fruits, Red 
Ink—From white goods: Sulphurous vapor 
or hot chlorine water. Colored cottons or 
woollen goods: Wash in lukewarm water 
and soap, or ammonia. Silk may be treated 
in the same manner, but very cautiously. 

Alizarine Inks—From white goods: Tar- 
taric acid; the older the spot the more con- 
centrated. Colored cottons and woollen 
goods: If color permits, dilute tartaric acid. 
Silks: As before, but with great caution. 

Blood and Albuminous | 
washing out with lukewarm water, for 
kinds of goods. 

Rust, and Spots of Ink Made by Nutgalls 
—From white goods: Hot oxalic acid, dilute 
hydrocholic acid, and then tin filings. Col- 
ored cottons or woollens: Citric acid may 
be tried. White woollens: Dilute hydro- 
chlorie acid. Silks: Nothing can be done 
without increasing the evil. 

Lime, Lye and Alkalies in General— 
From white goods: Simply wash in water, 
Colored cottons, woollens or silks: Much 
diluted citric acid, drop by drop upon the 
moistened spot, to be spread around by the 


finger. 

"Keids, Vinegar, Sour Wine, Fruit Juices, 
&c.—From white goods: Simply washing. 
In the case of fruit also with hot chiorine 
water. Colored goods, either cotton, wool 
or silk: According to the delicacy of the 
material and the color, more or less diluted 
ammonia, to be spread around on the spo 
moistened, drop by drop, with the top o 
the finger. 

Tar, Wheel Grease, as also Fat, Resin, 


Carbonaceous Particles and Wood Vinegar 
—From white goods: soap with oil of tur- 
pentine varied with the action of falling 
water. From colored cotton or woollens: 
Hog’s lard to be rubbed on and then soaped, 
and allowed to remain quiet, then washed 
alternately with water and oil of turpen- 
tine. From silks, as in the preceding, but 
more carefully, and instead of turpentine, 
benzole and a continnal current of water, 
falling from a height, and only upon the 
reversed side of the spot. For cleansing 
silks soiled and greased, but not thoroughly 
discolored by acids, &c., the best agent is 
ox gall diluted with lukewarm water and 
strained. Blood and albumen should sim- 
ply be soaked in cold water. 

Superficial Loss of Substance by Scorch- 
ing—From white goods: Rub over thor- 
oughly with dipped in hot chlorine 
water. Colored cottons or woollens: When- 
ever possible, color over, or raise up the 
nap. With silks nothing can be done, 


ExtTrRA Pupprne.—One cup- 
ful of granulated sugar, and one tablespoon- 
ful of butter beaten well together; the yelks 
of two eggs, one-half teaspoonful soda dis- 
solved in one cupful sweet milk, a little 
salt, then the beaten whites of two eggs 
and three cupfuls sifted flour, or enough to 
make a middling stiff batter; bake a 
well-buttered mould. Serve hot with fruit 
sauce made in this way: Take one quart or 
more of any kind of fruit or berries. If 
peaches are selected they must be very ripe; 
pare them and remove the stones, then 
mash them well with a potato - pounder. 
To every quart of fruit add one tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter, and one cupful of pow- 
dered sugar; stir ‘well together; set it on 
the fire for a few minutes until it becomes 
warm; pour it in a glass dish, and use a 
gravy ladle when serving it with the pud- 
g- 


GriIppLE CAKkEs.—As soon as the grid- 
dle is ready for baking, mix with cold wa- 
ter or milk as much of the self-raising grid- 
die-cake flour as you need for the occasion; 
add the water or milk gradually, mixing 
until the batter becomes smooth, The bat- 
ter should be a little stiffer than that made 
with yeast. Bake immediately. 


Dovesnuts.—One pound of sugar, one 
egg, one pint of water, three pounds of the 
self-raising griddle-cake flour. Fry in lard. 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


PECULIARITIES OF CAMELS. —The ex- 
pense of maintaining the camel is remarka- 
bly little; a cake of barley, a few dates, a 
handful of beans, will suffice, in addition 
to the hard and prickly shrubs which they 
find in every district but the wildest of the 
desert. They are particularly fond of those 
vegetable productions which other animals 
would never touch, such as plants which 
are like spears and daggers in comparison 
with the needles of the thistle, and which 
often pierce the incautious traveler’s boot. 
He might wish such thorns eradicated from 
~the earth, if he did not behold the camel 
contentedly browsing upon them; for he 
thus learns that Providence has made noth- 
ing in vain. Their teeth are peculiarly 
adapted for such a diet. Differing from all 
other ruminating tribes, camels have two 
strong cutting teeth in the upper jaw; and 
of the six grinding teeth one on each side, 
in the same jaw, has a crooked form; their 
canine teeth, of which they have two in 
each jaw, are very strong, and in the lower 
jaw the two external cutting teeth have a 
———_ form, and the foremost of the 

crinders is also pointed and crooked. They 
are thus provided with a formidable appa- 
ratus for cutting and tearing the hardest 
vegetable substance. But the camel is, at 
the same time, organized so as to graze 
upon the finest herbage and browse upon 
the most delicate leaves; for his upper lip 
being divided, he is enabled to nip off the 
tender shoots, and turn them into his 
mouth with the greatest facility. Whether 
the sustenance, therefore, which he finds 
be of the coarsest or the softest kind, he is 
equally prepared to be satisfied with and 
enjoy it. 


MARRIAGES IN fathers 
of two houses concerned meet and settle 
the matter together, exchanging presents, 
which sometimes are of considerable value. 
Thus, by a sort of purchase, is as useful a 
member of a household as a grown-up 
maiden surrendered by one to another, 
The brother of the bride deljvers her to the 
solemn procession which comes to conduct 
her to her new abode; and there she is re- 
ceived by the sestee, a sister-in-law of the 
bridegroom. She dresses a child, touches 
with a distaff the walls which are so often 
to see her occupied with this implement, 
and carries bread, wine, and water up to 
the table which it will become her daily 
duty to prepare. With these symbolical 
ceremonies she enters into the new com- 


munity. Her mouth is sealed by a piece of 
sugar, to denote that she should utter little, 
and only what is good. As yet she is only 
a stranger, and for a whole year she is 
termed the “ betrothed.’”’ By an assump- 
tion of continued bashfulness, prescribed 
by custom, she keeps apart even from her 
husband. In the presence of others she 
scarcely converses with him, much less 
would a playmate phrase be permitted from 
her lips. Itis only when years have passed, 
and she has become the mother of grown- 
up children, that she in reality finds herself 
on an ——- with the other members of 
the household. 


Love Tokrens.—We are informed that 
the 20th of August was last year celebrated 
in Durham with much warmth. The story 
goes that, according to ancient English cus- 
tom, giving love tokens on the 20th of Au- 
gust was a very wise and far-seeing plan for 
settling young ladies in life, and would, if 
revived, enable a mamma with a large fam- 
ily of girls to get rid of them as quickly as 
pineapples at a penny a slice. It was the 
custom in England a long time ago for 
‘‘enamoured maydes and gentilwomen”’ to 
give to their favorite swains as tokens of 
their love little handkerchiefs, about three 
or four inches square, wrought round about, 
often in embroidery, with a button or tas- 
sel at each corner, and a small one in the 
centre. The finest of these favors were 
edged with narrow gold lace or twist; and 
then, being folded up in four eross folds, so 
that the middle might be seen, they were 
worn by the accepted lovers in their hats or 
on the breast. These favors became at last 
80 much in vogue that they were sold ready- 
made, in the shops, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, from sixpence to sixteenpence apiece. 


An INSTANCE OF CANINE SAGACITY.— 
In France it is the custom for the young 
folks to put their shoes in the chimney on 
Christmas Eve, ready for the good things 
which Santa Klaus will bring them. Last 
Christmas Eve, at a gentleman's house, 
just before going to bed, all the young peo- 
ple pulled off their shoes, and carefully de- 
posited them in the fireplace. A pet dog, 
who had been quietly watching the pro- 
ceedings, as soon as the shoes were all 
placed, wriggled himself out of his collar, 
and, taking it up in his mouth, went and 
laid it down beside the shoes, and then de- 

ted, looking upon his part of the per- 
ormance with evideut satisfaction. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


| Written expressly for BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE by M. QuaAD, of the Detroit Free 
Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. | 


No one ever saw a true-born American 
citizen who would n’t rally when a caucus, 
convention, or any other sort of meeting was 
called. The first thing is to rally, and the 
next thing is to ‘‘ Resolve;’ and it’s a 
mean man who does noi feel the dignity of 
the situation when the vote has been de- 
clared unanimous, The other day, in the 
little village of Liverpool, a fat man, two 
lean men, and a young man with a very 
long nose, sat on the steps of Skiff’s grocery 
in line. It was a hot afternoon. It wasa 
long time between remarks, as they sat in 
the shade and fanned themselves, and 
watched an old lame horse hunting amon 
the dusky may-weeds for a stray blade o 
grass. All of asudden the fat man gave a 
start of surprise, and exclaimed, — 

By gum y? 

The other three imagined that he had 
been stung by a bee or bitten by a blue- 
bottle, and they were looking anxiously in 
his direction when he slapped his leg, and 
continued, — 

** That’s the true idea! that’s the key to 
the situation!” 

‘“*‘Wh—what’s that?” they lazily in- 
quired. 

**Gentlemen, one reason why poor men 
can’t get along better is because they have 
to pay such high prices for provisions, 
Now, if Mr. Jones, who is working for a 
dollar per day, and paying twenty cents per 
pound for butter, could get his butter at 
ten cents per pound, see what a saving he 
could make.”’ 

** Yaas, that’s so,’’ each one replied. 

Well, then, the idea is to get the price of 
butter down to that figure. There is only 
one right way to move in such cases. We 
must have a public meeting.” 

“Bully! that’s it!’ they exclaimed, 
rousing up in an instant. 

“TI calla public meeting, at eight o’clock 
this evening, at Squire Hemp’s office,” 
continued the fat man. ‘Notify your 
friends, and let us have a full attendance,’’ 

When evening came there were forty-six 
men crowded into the room occupied by a 
justice of the peace. Each man felt the 
gravity of the occasion, and you could have 
heard a pin drop as the fat man took the 
chair and opened the meeting. 

** Fellow-citizens,”’ he » “a matter 
of the greatest importance has called us to- 

ther this evening. We have gathered 

ere with just such feelings in our bosoms 
as were felt by our forefathers when they 
hered in Independence Hall to strike for 
reedom. The action of this meeting will 
be discussed by every otic journal in 
America, and the record of it will go down 
to posterity hand in hand with the remem- 


brances of Bunker Hill. I now declare this 
meeting duly open for discussion; and I 
hope that each one will freely express his 
sentiments.” 

There was an awful silence as he sat 
down. 

Every man was silent, but determined. 

After a long minute the young man with 
the long nose rose up and began, — 

* That’s just what I think.”’ 

When he fell back in his seat the silence 
was terrific. It was evident that the sub- 
ne was too ponderous for the crowd to 

andle, and, realizing the situation, the fat 
man seized his pen and a sheet of foolscap, 
and dashed off a dozen lines like lightning. 
Then jumping to his feet, he read, — 

“‘Resolved, By the patriots of this coun- 
try, in convention assembled, that the price 
of butter must and shall come down to ten 


pound,” 
**Whoop!’ softly exclaimed the young 
man with the long nose. 

*“*That’s good!’ called a voice from the 
far corner. 

Now, then,’’ said the fat man, holdin 
the-paper extended in his left hand, an 
gesturing fiercely with his right, ‘‘ all you 
who are in favor of this resolution signify it 
by saying aye.” 

There was a chorus of ayes. 

** And the contrary will say no.’’ 

Not a no. 

**Gentlemen, let me congratulate you, 
and the country at large, on the unanimous 
adoption of the resolution. There being no 
f er business before the meeting, we will 
now adjourn.” 

The next day I happened to be near at 
hand when a citizen, carrying a dinner-plate 
in his hand, met the fat man, and said, — 

**T thought we voted butter down to ten 
cents per pound Jast night.” 

** Yes, we did,”’ 

** But I’ve been around to all the grocers, 
and each one asks twenty cents, the same 
as before.” 

** Well, I can’t help that,’’ replied the fat 
man. ‘* We voted the price down, fair and 
square; and if these grocers decide to stand 
out against the Constitution of the United 
States, we must hold another meeting and 
condemn their action !’’ 


In the good old days of Mich there 
wasn’t any money to speak of floating 
around from hand tohand. When a house- 
holder wanted meal, he scraped half a dozen 
coon-skins together and made a trade. If 
he wanted meat, he killed it; and if there 
was need of whisky, it was a very poor 
man who could n’t find a wild-cat bill or a 
bogus half-dollar down in bis pocket. One 
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day a cirenit preacher, hunting for a place 
in which to speak to the dozen or twenty 
settlers in Oakland County, halted at a for- 
lorn-looking cabin beside the trail and asked 
for dinner. The squatter’s wife extended a 
very cordial welcome, and said, — 

“It’s lucky you come along today, as I 
have got a new bag of meal, lots of sassafras 
for coffee, and some of the best coon-mutton 
you ever tasted of. Go down to the ditch 
and wash up, and 1’) have dinner ready in 
ten minutes,”’ 

When the preacher returned he began la- 
menting the hard times, and the fact that 
he had n’t seen the sight of money for seve- 
ral weeks. He was cheerfully trying to do 
good, but he frankly confessed that he could 
do much better if he could now and then 
hear the dinsie of money in his trousers- 
pocket, The woman looked wise, but made 


pak and by and oy the good man re- 
sum is journey. His horse was picking 
its way along the trail, about three miles 
from the cabin, when a native six feet high, 
and attired in coon-skin cap, hickory shirt, 
and Indian leggings, came after him on the 
run, yelling out, — 

** You, thar! whoa! hold on, you!” 

When he came up he asked, — 

* Are you the traveling Bible who halted 
back there for dinner and ate up a whole 
coon?” 

**T am acircuit-rider, and I halted back 
there and eat more or less of a big hunk of 
delicious meat,”’ answered the good man. 

‘And didn’t you tell my wife you were 
dead-broke for cash?” 

**I intimated, as I now recollect, that I 
= not burdened with any great amount of 
cash, 


PULVERISATION EXTRAORDINARY 
AN OLD LADY TURNS TO POWDER. 


“Well, my wife is the most infernal old 
blow-hard in the territory, and I’m the 
meanest liar in the diggings, but yet we 
must keep religion b’iling. 1 got home just 
as you left, and when she told me about 

our being hard up I went to work on the 
col and moulded you these six half-dollar 
pieces. There’s a leetle too much lead in 
em, but if you are careful to wipe ’em off 
on your coat-tail now and then, they’!) pass 
on anybody except a land-looker!’’ 

Some legends say that the preacher did n’t 
ae them; but legends are not always re- 

able. 


The other day when a Woodward Avenue 
car contained only an old woman and an 
old man as passengers, sitting at — 
ends of the car, he suddenly pulled out a 
big handkerchief and blew his nose with 
ashamed, ld poke! 

= n’t you you old po 
you, to try to flirt with me!’ indignantly 
demanded the woman. 


“ Who’s trying to flirt with you?” he 
asked. 

* You are!” 

“No, I ha’n’t: I was just wiping my 
nose.” 

Perhaps you was,” she sputtered; ‘‘ but 
it looks suspicious to see an old man like 
you using a handkerchief when you ’ve got 
all that linen duster to wipe your nose on? 


None of us know what our particular 
hobby is until some one else wants to ride 
over us with hishobby. We'd all be pretty 

men if there was nothing to interfere 


with our ideas. 


Thousands of husbands who “have n’t 
time” to do fifteen minutes’ work around 
the house have a full hour to as soon 
as they strike a dry-goods box in front of a 
down-town store. 


“These are stirring times,’ said the 
spoon to the batter. 
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The first one has patent alidian. She | The senend 2 isa a besk agent. She gets rid ;{ She finds it takes too much time to be | This was too much. The fourth is a 
consumes one hour in politely refusing. | of him in about fifteen minutes. But lite; 80 to the ol’-clo’ man she says “*NO!” man, She bolts the door, 
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When the fifth wants to sell a some hair When the sixth came, she did n’t stop to | Chased him across the street into a snow- | His head appeared, she ee him, 
restorer, she talks of paralyzing him. | examine him,vut met him withthe broom,| drift, beat him well, and when at last with his hut off, as THE Minister! 


ae Polite to Peddlers. 
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